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FIELD  SERVICE  REGULATIONS 

VOLUME  II. 


OPERATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Principles  oe  War. 


1.  Introduction . 


1.  The  Army  will  be  trained  in  peace  and  led  in  war  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  volume.  The  principles 
of  this  doctrine  should  be  so  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  every  commander  that,  whenever  he  has  to  come  to  a  decision 
in  the  field,  he  will  instinctively  give  them  their  full  weight. 

2.  Success  in  war  depends  more  on  moral  than  on  physical 
qualities.  Neither  numbers,  armament,  resources,  nor  skill  can 
compensate  for  lack  of  courage,  energy,  determination,  and  the 
bold  offensive  spirit  which  springs  from  a  national  determination 
to  conquer.  The  development  of  the  necessary  moral  qualities  is, 
therefore,  the  'first  object  to  be  attained  in  the  training  oi  an  army. 
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Next  in  importance  are  organization  and  discipline,  the  training 
of  the  mind  and  body  and  skill-at-arms.  The  final  essential  is 
skilful,  resolute,  and  understanding  leadership  in  every  grade  of 
command.  Unless  the  plan  erf  action  is  sound  and  has  been  carefully 
prepared,  the  .highest,  moral  and.  physical  qualities:  on  the  part  of 
the  troops  ^ill  be  unavailing,  while,  once  battle  is  joined,  success 
or  failure  will  depend  largely  on  the  tactical  skill  and  initiative  of 
the  junior  leaders.  The  wide  decentralization  necessitated  by 
modern  weapons  tends  ever  to  increase  the  responsibility  of  sub¬ 
ordinates  ;  the  efficiency  of  its  platoon  commanders  will  often  be 
the  measure  of  an  army’s  success. 

2.  The  principles  of  war. 

1.  The  principles  of  war  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  Maintenance  of  the  objective. — In  every  operation  of 
war  an  objective  is  essential;  without  it  there  can  be 
no  definite  plan  or  co-’ordination  of  effort.  The  ultimate 
military  objective  in  war  is  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy’s  main  forces  on  the  battlefield,  and  this  objective 
must  always  be  h$d  in  view. 

(ii.)  Offensive  action. — Victory  can  only  be  won  as  a.  result 

of  offensive  action. 

;  ••  •  •• 

(in.)  Surprise. — Surprise  is  the  most  effective  and  powerful 
weapon  in  war.  Whether  in  attack  or  defence  the  first 
thought  of  a  commander  must  be  to  outwit  his  adversary. 
Ail  measures  should  therefore  be  taken,  and  every  means 
employed  to  attain  this  end. 

(iv.)  Concentration. — Concentration  of  superior  force,  moral, 
and  material,  at  the  decisive  time  and  place,  and  its 
ruthless  employment  in  the  battle  are  essential  for  the 
achievement  of  success. 
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(v)  Economy  of  force.— To  economize  strength  while  com- 
pelling  a  dissipation  of  that  of  the  enemy  must  be  the 
constant  aim  of  every  commander.  This  involves  the 
correct  distribution  and  employment  of  all  resources  in 
order  to  develop  their  striking  power  to  the  utmost. 

(vi.)  Security. — The  security  of  a  force  and  of  its  communica¬ 
tions  is  the  first  responsibility  of  a  commander,  io 
guard  against  surprise;  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
obtaining  information  ;  to  dispose  his  covering  troops 
so  as  to  allow  his  main  forces  to  move  and  rest  undis¬ 
turbed ;  these  are  the  considerations  which  must  govern 

his  actions  in' obtaining  security.  .  .  •  ...  ,  , 

A  force  adequately  protected  retains  its  liberty  ol 
action  and  preserves  its  fighting  efficiency  against  the 

day  of  battle.  ....  .  , 

(vii.)  Mobility. — Mobility  implies  flexibility  and  the  power  to 
manoeuvre  and  act  with  rapidity,  and  is  the  chief  means 
of  inflicting  surprise.  Bapidity  of  movement  for  battle 
should,  therefore,  be  limited  only  by  physical  endurance 
and  the  means  of  transportation  available. 

(viii.)  Co-operation.— Only  by  effective  co-operation  can  the 
component  parts  of  the  fighting  forces  of  a  nation 
develop  fully  their  inherent  power,  and  act  efficiently 
towards  success. 

3.  The  applicaticni  of  principles  to  the  leading  of  troops. 

1.  Although  the  principles  of  war  are  neither  numerous  nor  in 
themselves  abstruse  the  application  of  them  is  difficult  and  will 
varv  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  No  two 
situations  are  identical,  and,  therefore,  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  cannot  be  made  subject  to  rules. 

2  War  is  an  art  and  not  an  exact  science.  Each  situation  must 
be  taken  on  its  merits,  and  since  in  battle  there  is  rarely  time  for 
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prolonged  reflection,  readiness  of  judgment  must  be  cultivated  by 
every  leader.  This  readiness  of  judgment  can  be  acquired  only  as 
the  outcome  of  sound  military  knowledge,  built  up  by  study  and 
practice  until  it  has  become  an  instinct.  Above  alf  must  it  be 
remembered  that  military  genius  depends  largely  on  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  how  to  handle  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

3.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  by 
every  commander  when  forming  his  plans  are : — Time,  space, 
relative  strength  and  moral,  training,  ground,  weather,  armament, 
communications  and  general  resources. 

4.  Impressions  produced  by  actual  experiences  are  more  vivid 
and  lasting  than  those  resulting  from  study.  But  as  the  scope 
of  experience,  however  wide  and  vivid,  is  strictly  limited,  the 
tendency  to  attach  undue  importance  to  these  impressions  must  be 
guarded  aga:nst.  To  make  sound  deductions  from  experience, 
reflection  and  comparison  are  absolutely  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Military  Policy  and  Plans. 


4.  Military  'policy . 

1.  War  is  the  ultimate  resort  of  policy  whereby  a  nation,  wher^ 

every  peaceful  means  of  settling  an  international  dispute  has  failed*., 
seeks  to  impose  its  will  on  its  enemies  in  defence  of  its  honour;, 
interests  or  its  existence.  . 

2.  The  armed  forces  of  the  Empire  are  the  instruments  by  which*  <* 
in  the  last  resort  the  national  policy  is  supported  and  enforced. 

3.  The  strength  of  the  military  forces  to  be  maintained  in  pease- 

or  mobilized  for  war  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  policy,,  for  which  the 
Imperial  Government  or  the  government  of  the  Self  -Governing 
Dominion  concerned,  is  responsible.  _ 

4.  War  can  be  prosecuted  only  by  the  will  of  a  united  people— 
The  aim  of  a  nation  which  has  taken  up  arms  is,  therefore,  to  bring' 
such  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  people  as  to  induce  therm-, 
to  force  their  government  to  sue  for  peace. 

5.  j Responsibility  as  regards  military  policy . 

1.  The  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  is  responsible  to-  the- 
Imperial  Government  for  advice  upon  all  questions  of  military- 
policy  affecting  the  security  of  the  Empire.  At  all  times,  and 
especially  when  hostilities  appear  to  be  imminent,  the  Imperial: . 
Government  will,  at  their  discretion,  keep  him  informed  as  to  the-  - 
political  situation. 

2.  The  C.I.G.S.-  is  charged  with  the  collection  of  intelligencer- 
concerning  the  armed  forces  and  military  resources  of  foreign  .powers^ 
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and  with  the  preparation  in  peace  time  of  plans  of  offensive  and 
defensive  operations,  together  with  estimates  of  the  forces  required 
for  their  execution,  against  any  power  or  combination  of  powers 
with  which  the  Empire,  either  alone  or  in  co-operation  with  other 
powers,  might  be  brought  into  conflict. 

6.  Plan  of  campaign. 

1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  naval,  military,  aerial,  and  political 
'considerations  are  all  involved,  responsibility  for  the  adoption, 

,  modification,  or  revision  of  a  plan  of  campaign  rests  with  the  Govern- 
: .  ment,  who,  on  approving  a  plan,  assume  responsibility  in  principle 

for  the  provision  of  the  requisite  forces. 

2.  The  first  duty  of  the  general  staff  is  to  appreciate  the  course  of 

action,  within  the  capabilities  of  the  armed  forces  likely  to  be  avail- 
cable  for  the  campaign,  which  will  most  rapidly  influence  the  enemy 
people  in  the  desired  direction.  This  demands  not  only  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  relative  strengths,  armament,  training  and  moral  of 
:&he  opposing  forces,  and  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 

-  theatre  of  operations,  but  also  a  careful  study  of  the  temper  of  the 
enemy  people,  of  their  national  characteristics,  their  resources,  and 
their  means  of  existence, 

The  second  duty  of  the  general  staff  is  to  prepare  a  plan  ot 
campaign,  calculated  under  the  existing  conditions  to  overcome 
the  enemy’s  power  of  resistance.  Such  a  plan  may  involve  the 
employment  of  the  whole  military  energies  of  the  nation. 

3.  In  framing  a  plan  of  campaign  the  ultimate  objective,  which 
is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  main  forces,  must  always  be  held 
in  View,  and  all  other  undertakings  subordinated  to  this  objective. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  questions  of  policy,  relative  strengths, 
-and  relative  readiness  for  action  may  demand,  in  the  first  instance*, 
the  pursuit  of  a  lesser  objective,  or  may  even  compel  the  temporary 

-  assumption  of  a  defensive  attitude. 
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4.  The  choice  of  objective  must  be  governed  mainly  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  relative  results  to  be  obtained  from  success.  The 
objective  which  appears  likely  to  .  lead  most  rapidly  to  decisive 
results  should,  as  a  rule,  be  selected.  At  the  same  time  the  relative 
probabilities  .of  tactical  success  must,  receive  full  consideration. 
A  strategical  plan  which  ignores  the  probabilities  of  tactical  success 
is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

5.  Though  the  objective  must  always  be  held  in  view,  a  plan  of 
campaign  should  not  attempt  to  forecast  detailed  movements  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  first  collision  with  the  enemy’s  main  forces.. 

6.  Success  will  depend  as  much  upon  the  arrangements  for  rapid 
mobilization  and  concentration  and  upon  the  organization  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  army  supplied  with  its  daily  requirements  in.  personnel  and 
material,  as  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  operation 3  are  conducted.' 

All  arrangements  for  the  mobilization  of  the  army,  its  concentra¬ 
tion,  its  maintenance  in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  for  the  organization 
of  an  efficient  Service  of  communication  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
force  must,  therefore,  receive  as  careful  attention  as  the  operations 
of  the  fighting  troops.  ( 

7.  Declaraton  of  war. 

1.  A  state  of  war  is  declared  by  Royal  Proclamation. 

2.  In  case  of  imminent  national  danger  or  of  great  emergency, 
either  before  or  after  a  declaration  of  war,  proclamations  will  be 
issued  for  the  embodiment  of  such  portions  of  the  forces  as  may  be 
necessary.  Proclamations  will  also  be  issued,  if  necessary,  de¬ 
limiting  the  territory  to  be  placed  under  martial  law. 

3.  Such  Orders  in  Council  as  the  situation  may  warrant  will  be 
issued  for  the  requisitioning  of  transport  and  control  of  railway 
traffic. 

4.  In  the  event  of  an  overt  act  of  war  being  committed  by  a 
foreign  power  against  any  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions  previous 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  senior  commander  on 
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the  spot  to  take  such  action  for  the  defence  of  his  command  and  the 
national  interests  as  the  situation  may  require,  and  to  report  the 
action  taken  without  delay  to  superior  authority. 

8.  Execution,  of  the  plan  of  campaign. 
v  Xhe  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  approved  plan  of 
campaign  lies  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  the 
field,  subject  to  such  orders  as  he  may  receive  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Government  concerned.  , ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

As  soon  as  the  C.-in-C.  of  the  forces  in  the  field  is  appointed  he 
will  be  furnished  by  the  C.I.G.S.  with  the  approved  plan  of  campaign 
and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  military  situation  including  detailed 
information  on  the  following  points  : 

(i.)  The  forces  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  and  their  state  of 

mobilization.  ...  , 

(ii.)  The  armed  forces  and  military  resources  of  allied  and 
hostile  powers,  with  their  special  characteristics. 

(iii.)  The  theatre  of  war.  . 

(iv.)  Any  other  information  which  may  be  of  use  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  III.  / 

Fighting  Troops  and  Their  Characteristics. 

9.  General. 

1.  .The  full  power  of  an  army  can  be  exerted  only  when  all  its  parts 
act  in  close  combination,  and  this  is  not  possible  unless  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  arm  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  other  arms. 
Each  has  its  special  characteristics  and  functions,  and  is  dependent 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  others. 

2.  Infantry  depends  on  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  in  certain 
cases  on  tanks  to  enable  it  to  close  with  the  enemy.  Without 
mounted  troops  and  aircraft  the  other  arms  are  hampered  by 
ignorance  of  the  enemy’s  movements,  cannot  move  in  security, 
and  are  unable  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  while  mounted 
troops  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  unless  accompanied  by  mobile 
artillery,  machine  guns,  and  in  certain  cases,  tanks,  which  assist 
them  to  combine  shock  action  with  fire.  Artillery,  machine  gun, 
engineer,  and  tank  units  are  only  effective  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  arms,  and  all  their  efforts  must  be  directed  towards  assisting 
the  infantry  to  secure  decisive  success. 

3.  It  is  then  essential,  except  perhaps  in  mountainous  or  forest 
country,  that  every  force  which  takes  the  field  against  an  organized 
enemy  should  be  composed  of  all  arms  ;  that  every  detached  force 
of  infantry  should  be  accompanied  by  machine  guns  and  by  a 
proportion  of  more  mobile  troops,  either  mounted  or  carried  in 

,  motor  vehicles,  and,  generally,  of  engineers  and  guns  ;  that  artillery, 
machine  guns,  and  engineers  should  be  attached  to  all  large  bodies 
of  cavalry.  The  security  of  the  artillery  should  always  be  provide  d 
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for  by  the  other  arms.  Land  forces  require  aircraft  for  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  protection ;  aircraft  when  at  rest  require  the  protection 
of  infantry  and  guns. 

10.  Infantry . 

1.  Infantry  is  the  arm  which  in  the  end  wins  battles.  The 
co-operation  of  the  other  arms  is  necessary,  but  neither  separately 
nor  together  can  they  defeat  the  enemy. 

2.  The  weapons  of  the  infantry  consisting  of  the  rifle  and  bayonet, 
the  Lewis 'gun,  the  rifle  grenade,1  the  hand  grenade,  and  the  light 
mortar,  enable  it  to  develop  rapidly  in  any  direction  a  large  volume 
of  Are,  to  combine  fire  and  movement,  and  to  engage  an  enemy  at  a 
distance  or  hand  to  hand. 

3.  The  movements  of  infantry  on  foot  are  slow,  and  the  distance 
it  can  cover -in  a  day  is  relatively  small.  Gn  the  other  hand,  infantry 
is  capable  oL  moving  over  almost  any  ground  by  day  or  night,  and  j 
can  find  cover  more  readily  than  the  other  arms.  When  roads  ' 
permit,  it  can  be  moved  with  rapidity  in  motor  vehicles,  and  brought 
fresh  into  action  at  distant  points. 

4.  Tire  alone  will  seldom  force  determined  troops ,  out  of  their 
position.  To  drive  an  enemy  from  the  field,  assault  or  the  imme¬ 
diate  threat  of  it  is  necessary. 

5.  The  main  object  of  the  infantry,  therefore,  to  which  all  other 
operations  are  merely  preliminaries,  is  to  close  with  the  enemy 
and  destroy  him  by  killing  or  capture.  It  is  this  power  of  closing 
with  the  enemy  which  makes  infantry  the  decisive  arm  in  the  fight. 

11.  Cavalry ,  mounted  rifles,  and  cyclists . 

1.  The  principal  characteristics  of  cavalry  are  its  ability  to  move  .7 
rapidly,  to  cover  long  distances  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and 
to  move  across  country.  Armed  with  a  lance  or  sword,  it  c&n  attack 
mounted,  while  its  armament  of  machine  guns,  Ho tchlass- rifles,  and 
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rifles  enables  it  to  act  dismounted  :  thus  it  can  combine  fire  with 
mounted  action,  and  exploit,  either  in  attack  or  defence,  the  advan¬ 
tages  inherent  in  its  mobility.  '  ''  ' 

2.  Cavalry  is  employed  to  obtain  information,  particularly  before  J 
the  opposing  forces  are  in  close  contact.  .  By  searching  enclosed 
country  and  buildings,  examining  inhabitants,  and  capturing 
prisoners,  the  information  obtained  by  cavalry  is  an  essential  com¬ 
plement  to  that  obtained  by  the  Rx4.F.,  with  which  service  it' 
should  work  in  close  co-operation. 

3.  When  employed  for  protection,  the  mobility  of  cavalry  admit  ' 
of  its  disposal  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  force  to  be  protected 
than  would  be  the  case  with  a  body  of  infantry  of  the  same  size,  thua 
assuring  to  that  force  a  longer  warning  of  impending  attack. 

4.  In  dismounted  action  cavalry  is  able  to  break  off  an  action, 
more  easily  than  infantry,  and  is,  therefore,  of  particular  value  in  " 
fighting  a  delaying  action. 

.  5.  In  the  ’  battle,  cavalry  is  primarily  employed  to  confirm  and. 
exploit  the  success  of  offensive  operations  initiated  by  the  other 
arms. 

6.  The  characteristics  of  cavalry  require  mobile  warfare  for 
their  full  development.  When,  however,  the  battle  line  has  been 
stabilised,  its  combination  of  fire  power  and  mobility  render  it  an 
effective  local  reserve. 

7.  Cavalry  is  capable,  if  required,  of  undertaking  most  operations 
for  which  infantry  would  usually  be  employed,  but  the  demands 
made  by  the  care  of  horses  reduce  the  number  of  rifles  which  can 
actually  bs  placed  in  action  ;  and  it  therefore  lacks  depth  in  com¬ 
parison  with  similar  infantry  formations. 

8.  Mounted  rifles  act  chiefly  by  fire,  and  are  not  equipped  for 
mounted  shock  action.  In  other  respects,  their  characteristics  and 
methods  of  employment  are  similar  to  those  of  cavalry. 

9.  Cyclists  are  suitable  for  employment  where  roads  are  good 
and  numerous,  under  which  conditions  they  can  move  faster 
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safid  farther  than  cavalry.  Armed  with  rifles  and  Lewis  guns,  tney 
«an  develop  more  fire  power  in  proportion  to  their  strength  than 
-cavalry,  as  no  horse  holders  are  required. 

10  Cyclists  are  vulnerable  on  the  move,  cannot  fight  withou 
-dismounting,  and  after  an  action  must  return  to  their  bicycles. 

11.  The  characteristics  of  cyclists  make  them  particularly  suitable 
lor  acting  in  co-operation  with  cavalry.  They  may  also  be  employed 
for  protective  duties  at  the  halt,  delaying  action,  securing  a  position 
in  advance  of  the  other  arms,  and  for  defence  of  communications. 

12 .  Artillery. 

I  The  role  of  the  artillery  is  to  assist  the  other  arms  in  breaking 
.jiown  opposition,  and  to  afford  all  possible  support  to  the  infantry, 

-with  whom  the  eventual  decision  rests. 

The  rano-e  accuracy  and  fire  power  of  modern  artillery  enable  it 
to  support  the  other  arms  closely  and  effectively  from  the  commence- 
anent  of  their  deployment  throughout  the  battle. 

The  ability  of  artillery,  under  certain  conditions,  to  develop  an 
overwhelming  bombardment  without  previous  warning  and  to 
onvage  targets  by  day  or  night  without  observation  and  yet  with 
accuracy,  the  possibilities  of  barrage  fire  and  counter-battery  work, 
the  powers  conferred  by  observation  from  the  air  and  by  the  use 
of  gas  and  smoke  shell,  and  the  far-reaclnng  effect  of  well  organized 
harassing  fire  give  to  this  arm  a  high  importance  in  war 

In  framing  all  battle  plans  the  capabilities  of  artillery  must, 
-therefore,  receive  the  fullest  consideration,  and  the  power  of  our 
own  guns  must  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage. 

2.  The  principle  of  economy  of  force  is  essentially  applicable 
So  the  tactical  employment  of  artillery,  although  it  must  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  necessity  of  employing  sufficient  force  to  attain  the 

*When  considering  the  tactical  distribution  of  artillery  the  neces- 
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sity  of  retaining  an  adequate  reserve  must  be  borne  in  mind.  To 
justify  the  opening  of  artillery  fire  there  must  be  a  definite  tactical 
objective  and  a  reasonable  probability  of  attaining  it. 

Expenditure  of  ammunition  should,  as  a  rule,  be  proportionate 
to  the  tactical  importance  of  the  objective  and  the  probability  of 
attaining  results  commensurate  with  the  expenditure.  In  mobile 
warfare  the  difficulty  of  replenishing  the  ammunition  supply,  and 
in  position  warfare  the  physical  exhaustion  of.  the  gun  detachments 
entailed  by  rapid  fire,  and  the  short  “  life  ”  of  the  more  powerful 
weapons  tend  to  limit  the  expenditure,  of  ammunition  and  to  make 
economy  necessary.  The  more  powerful  weapons  must  not  be 
employed  on  tasks  which  lighter  or  shorter  ranging  weapons  can 
equally  well  accomplish. 

3.  Liability  to  aircraft  observation  by  day  restricts  the  move¬ 
ment  of  enemy  troops  largely  to  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  a  large  proportion  of  artillery  fire  wrill  be  carried  out  at 
night.  This  entails  great  demands  upon  the  physical  endurance 
of  the  artilleryman,  and  for  this  reason  higher  commanders  are 
responsible  that  their  plans  comprise  reliefs  for  the  artillery  as  well 
as  for  .the  infantry. 

4.  Artillery  in  the  field  is  classified  as  light,  medium,  heavy  and 
super-heavy  artillery,  and  consists  of  guns,  howitzers  and  mortars. 
The  effective  and  maximum  ranges  of  guns  and  howitzers  are 
tabulated  below : — 
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The  maximum  range  of  medium,  mortars  is  1,500  yards. 

_5.  ;The  principal  characteristics  of  guns  are  their  high  muzzle 
velocity  which  permits  of  their  tiring  at  long ;  ranges  ;  the  flatness 
of  the  trajectory,  of  their  shell  which,  when  Using  shrapnel,  gives 
deep  searching  effect  j  and,  in  the  case  of  light  artillery,  the 
rapidity  of  their  fire. 

(cl)  Pack  guns  .(2*7 5-inch)  are  the  weakest  in  shell  power.  They 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  operations  in  close,  broken,  or  hilly  country. 
In  level  Country  they  may  be  moved  with  comparatively  little 
exposure,  owing  to  .  the  facility  with  which  they  can  take  advantage 
of  coyer.  ;  They  can  therefore  often  be  made  available  for  use  in 
support  of  infantry  at  shorter  range  than  either  horse  or  field 
artillery. 

(b) .  Horse  artillery  guns  (13 -pr.)  are  the  most  mobile  form  of  :: 
artillery.  They  are  primarily  intended  for  employment  with  mounted 
troops,  but  .they  may  also  be  employed  to  support  the  combined 
action  of  other  arms  in  the  same  way  as  field  guns. 

The  fact  that  the  detachments  are  mounted,  and  that  the  weight 
behind  the  teams  is  less  than  that  of  other  horse-drawn  artillery, 
endows  them  with  greater  independence  and  rapidity  of  movement. 

(c)  Field  guns  (18-^?r.)  are  less  mobile  than  horse  artillery,  but  have  - 
greater  shell  power.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the  artillery  with  ® 
force.  Their  essential  task  is  to  assist  ,  the  infantry  to  close  with 

the  enemy. 

They  are  specially  suited  for  covering  fire,  repelling  attacks  in 
the  open  and  raking  communications. 

They  may  also  be  employed  for  neutralizing  fire  against, batteries 
within  their  reach,  and  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  such  enemy 
defences  as  are  vulnerable  to  the  H.E.  shell  of  field  guns.  They 
are,  particularly  suitable  for  use.  with  certain  natures  of  gas  shell. 

(d)  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  light  guns  is  anti-tank 
defence. .  These  guns  are  the  most  effective  artillery  weapon  for  the 
purpose. 
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(e)  Medium  guns  (§0-prs.)  are  employed  in  counter-battery  work, 
especially  for  neutralization;  for  raking  communications,  and 
for  covering  fire  beyond  the  range  of  field  guns. 

(/)  Heavy  guns  (6 -inch)  are  used  for  raking  distant  communications 
and  shelling  camps,  dumps,  railway  stations,  etc.,  beyond  the  range 
of  other  artillery,  also  against  distant  observation  posts,  such  as 
chimneys  and  towers,  and  for  long-range  counter-battery  work. 

6 -inch  guns  are  specially  suitable  for  employment  against  balloons. 

(g)  Super  heavy  guns  on  railway  mountings  (9'2-inch  calibre  and 
upwards )  have  a  high  muzzle  velocity  and  considerable  shell  power 
but  their  life  is  short.  As  a  class  they  possess  a  high  degree  of 
mobility  in  position  warfare. 

As  the  arc  of  fire  of  these  guns  is  very  limited,  they  may  require  the 
construction  of  gun  spurs  to  enable  them  to  engage  their  target. 

6.  The  principal  characteristics  of  howitzers  are  high  trajectory, 
comparatively  low  muzzle  velocity,  and  great  shell  power. 

They  are  especially  adapted  for  the  destruction  of  strong  works 
and  for  engaging  entrenched  troops  and  batteries.  Their  steep 
trajectory  enables  them  to  search  localities  which  guns,  on  account 
of  their  flat  trajectory,  are  unable  to  reach.  With  instantaneous 
fuzes  all  howitzers  are  very  effective  against  troops  in  the  open  and 

for  harassing  fire.  ..  .  .. 

Howitzers  have  less  range  than  guns  of  a  similar  shell  power, 
but  are  more  mobile,  and  more  easily  concealed. 

(a)  Pack  howitzers  (3*7 -inch)  are  the  weakest  in  shell  power. 

In  hilly  or  very  enclosed  country  they  are  invaluable  for  the  close 
support  of  infantry  where  any  form  of  gun,  owing  to  the  flatness  of 
its  trajectory,  can  not  be  used.  . 

(b)  Field  howitzers  (4*  5-inch)  are  employed  for  covering  fire  in 
attack  and  defence,  for  wire  cutting  with  instantaneous  fuzes, 
against  lightly  entrenched  troops,  for  bombarding  the  weaker 
defences  and  ill-protected  batteries  ;  for  screening  with.smoke  shell ; 
for  neutralization  with  gas  shell,  and  for  counter -battery  work 
generally  in  moving  warfare. 
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(c)  Medium  howitzers  (6-inch)  are  used  to  increase  the  depth  of 
artillery  covering  fire,  for  wire  cutting  with  instantaneous  fuzes, 
for  the-  destruction  of  defences,  and  against  entrenched  troops. 
They  are  effective  for  neutralizing  fire  against  hostile  batteries, 
though  not  powerful  enough  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  well- 
constructed  emplacements.  They  are  of  great  value  for  counter¬ 
battery  work  in  moving  warfare. 

(d)  Heavy  howitzers  (8 -inch  and  § '2-inch). — The  principal  roles 
of  these  weapons  are  counter-battery  work  against  batteries  pro¬ 
vided  with  good  cover  and  the  destruction  of  strong  defences.  They 
may  also  be  employed  for  covering  fire  and  wire  cutting  with  instan¬ 
taneous  fuzes. 

(e)  Super  heavy  howitzers  (12 -inch  and  l&-inch)  are  used  for  the 
destruction  of  specially  strong  defences,  bridges,  &c.  The  18-inch 
howitzer  is  carried  on  a  railway  mounting ;  the  12-inch  on  both 
railway  arid  tractor-drawn  mountings. 

The  12-irich  howitzer  is  a  most  effective  counter-battery  weapon. 

7.  Mortars. — The  chief  characteristic  of  mortars  is  their  power 
of  developing  destructive  and  accurate  fire  at  short  ranges.  Their 
use  is,  however,  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  supplying  them  with 
ammunition  at  their  positions,  which  must  of  necessity  be  close 
to  the  enemy. 

In  moving  warfare  the  powerful  fire  effect  of  even  a  single  mobile 
mortar  will  often  prove  decisive  in  overcoming  local  resistance. 
But  the  weight  of  its  shell  precludes  the  expenditure  of  any  great 
quantity  of  ammunition  under  such  conditions. 

13.  Machine  guns. 

1.  The  principal  characteristic  of  the  machine  gun  is  its  power  of 
delivering  a  concentrated  volume  of  fire  which  can  be  sustained 
almost  indefinitely,  subject  to  limitations  of  ammunition  supply. 

The  ease  with  which  the  gun  can  be  concealed  in  action  and  its 
fire  controlled  enable  advantage  to  be  taken  of  surprise  effect. 
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2.  The  fixed  tripod  mounting  reduces  the  personal  factor  and 
gives  close  grouping.  Consequently,  overhead  fire  can  be  carried 
out  with  complete  safety  to  one’s  own  troops  ;  effective  fire  is 
possible  at  longer  ranges  than  with  the  rifle  ;  direction  and  elevation 
can  be  maintained  both  by  day  and  night,  and  indirect  fire  can  be 
employed.  • 

By  reason  of  the  close  grouping  the  cone  of  fire  forms  a  regular 
beaten  zone,  which  is  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  width.  At 
close  and  medium  ranges,  therefore,  the  fire  of  the  machine  gun  is 
most  effective,  when  delivered  in  enfilade.  When  close  grouping  is 
not  required  Are  can  be  distributed  by  traversing. 

3.  Owing  to  its  all-round  traverse,  the  machine  gun  is  particularly 
suitable  for  employment  On  a  flank. 

4.  The  mobility  of  the  gun  depends  on  its  method  of  transport. 
When  carried  in  the  limber,  its  mobility  on  roads,  tracks  or  open 
country  is  greater  than  that  of  infantry.  In  case  of  need  a  few 
gunners  can  ride  on  the  limber. 

When  carried  on  pack,  its  mobility  depends  on  the  animal  and 
the  method  employed  to  lead  the  pack  animal ;  when  the  pack 
animal  is  led  by  a  man  on  foot  the  mobility  is  rather  less  than  that 
of  infantry ;  when  the  pack  animal  is  lead  by  a  mounted  man  the 
mobility  is  rather  less  than  that  of  cavalry. 

5.  The  following  are  the  ranges' for  machine  guns  : — 

Close  range  ...  ...  ...  Up  to  800  yds. 

Effective  range  ...  ...  Over  800  up  to  2,000  yds. 

Long  range  ' .  Over  2,000  up  to  2,900  yds. 

•  6.  In  the  attack,  the  value  of  machine  guns  lies  in  the  covering 
fire  afforded  to  the  infantry  during  their  advance  or  whilst  con¬ 
solidating  ground  gained.  In  the  defence,  machine  gun  units  not 
only  assist  the  infantry  to  maintain  their  positions  but,  by  reason 
of  their  fire-power,  enable  a  commander  to  economise  in  the  number 
of  infantry  allotted  to  a  purely  defensive  role. 
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When  the  opposing  forces  are  in  close  contact,  machine  guns  are 
of  great  value  for  harassing  the  enemy’s  lines  at  night. 

14.  Tanks . 

1.  The  tank  is  a  mechanically-propelled  armoured  vehicle  which 
affords  protection  to  its  crew,  armament,  and  machinery  from 
ordinary  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  and  from  shrapnel  bullets.  Its 
•fire-power  and  mobility  make  it  essentially  a  weapon  of  offence. 
Its  capability  of  delivering  a  large  volume  of  accurate  fire  during 
movement  is  an  important  characteristic.  Its  moral  effects  on 
hostile  troops  is  very  great. 

2.  The  tank  can  move  over  country  where  roads  and  tracks  do 
not  exist ;  it  can  cross  trenches  and  surmount  obstacles ;  when 
moving  through  entanglements  it  crushes  down  the  wire  to  form 
lanes  passable  by  infantry  in  single  file.  The  weight  of  the  tank  can 
be  utilized  to  destroy  hostile  weapons  and  personnel  by  passing 
over  them. 

Deep  cuttings,  swamps,  very  heavily  shelled  ground,  rocky 
mountainous  country,  and  thick  woods  are  serious  obstacles. 

3.  The  size  of  the  tank  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object,  and  the 
noise  of  its  engine,  when  running  at  high  speeds,  necessitates 
driving  at  low  speed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  when  surprise  is 
•intended.  The  tracks  of  a  tank  make  a  distinctive  mark  on  ground 
which  is  not  very  hard. 

1 4.  The  limiting  factors  of  the  tank  are  its  visibility  and  its  vulnera¬ 
bility  to  shell  fire,  which  render  effective  counter  battery  support  of 
■great  importance.  The  radius  of  action  is  governed  by  the  amount 
of  petrol,  &c.,  that  can  be  carried  on  the  tank  and  the  physical 
endurance  of  the  crew. 

5.  The  power  of  delivering  successful  surprise  attacks  against 
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almost  any  type  of  defences  is  one  of  the  most  important  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  use  of  tanks  in  large  numbers. 

6  The  size,  weight,  speed,  armament,  strength  of  crew,  and  other 
factors  vary  with  the  different  types  of  tanks.  These  details  are  given 
in  the  training  manual  of  that  arm. 

15.  Engineers, 

1.  The  engineers  permanently  allotted  to  a  cavalry  or 
infantry  division  are  capable  of  undertaking  all  temporarv 
engineering  work  necessitating  skilled  labour  which  these  formations 
require  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  function  as  a  fighting  force. 
Engineering  work  of  a  more  permanent  and  technical  character 
will  be  undertaken,  by  engineer  units  specially  organized  for  the 
purpose  and  temporarily  allotted  to  the  higher  formations  as 
required. 

2.  All  arms  are  responsible  for  the  construction  of  their  own 
works  of  defence.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Royal  Engineers  to  assist 
them  by  engineer  reconnaissances,  plans,  advice,  technical  super¬ 
vision,  provision  of  materials  and  the  construction  of  works  requiring 
special  technical  skill. 

3.  The  duty  of  divisional  engineers  consists  of  temporary  work 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  communications  such  as  the 
provision  of  tracks  and  tram  lines,  the  repair  of  roads,  bridging  for 
all  divisional  horse  transport  loads,  field  defences  requiring  special 
skill,  demolitions,  location  of  mines,  clearance  of  obstacles,  water 
supply,  hutting,  baths  and  similar  works ;  special  camouflage, 
provision  of  engineer  stores ;  engineer  reconnaissance  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  more  permanent  work  by  corps  and  army  engineers. 
These  units  are  equipped  with  the  tools  necessary  for  their  work 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  quantity  of  bridging  stores, 
do  not  carry  material  for  works  of  construction.  The  duty  of 
corps  and  army  engineers  includes  the  construction  of  heavy  bridges, 
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roads,  electric  lighting,  searchlights,  tunnelling,  water  supply  pipe 
lines,  well  boring,  pumping  stations  and  drainage,  and  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  rear  lines  of  defence.  Also  the  provision  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  corps  and  army  troops,  hospitals,  aerodromes,  &c., 
and  supply  of  engineer  and  camouflage  stores. 

4.  Engineers  on  the  L.  of  C.  are  responsible  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  of  railways,  and  for  working  railways, 
inland  water  transport,  docks,  and  harbours.  They  form  the  base 
parks  and  workshops  for  supply  of  engineer  stores,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  engineer  material  for  defence  works,  camouflage 
and  building  fixtures,  &c.  They  carry  out  quarrying  and  forestry 
work,  supervise  the  construction  of  any  defences  ordered  on  the 
L.  of  C.,  and  are  responsible  for  the  miscellaneous  constructional 
work  required  behind  the  zone  of  the  armies. 

5.  Although  trained  as  fighting  troops,  engineers  should  be 
regarded  as  reserves  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resource ;  casualties 
in  their  ranks  are  not  easy  to  replace,  and  they  may  become  need¬ 
lessly  involved  in  the  fighting  and  lost  for  work  which  may.  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  operations. 

6.  Field  squadrons  are  mounted  in  order  to  move  with  cavalry. 
All  other  engineers  are  dismounted  troops  and  their  mobility  is 
that  of  infantry. 

Officers  are  mounted  or  provided  with  motor  cycles  to  enable 
them  to  move  rapidly  for  reconnaissance  work,  and  small  parties 
of  engineers  on  cycles  or  in  box  cars  or  lorries  can  be  despatched 
with  tools,  materials,  or  explosives  for  urgent  work. 

Field  squadrons,  field  companies  and  army  troops  companies 
carry  their  tools  on  horse-drawn  tool-carts,  which  must  accompany 
the  unit  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions.  The  heavier 
equipment  of  army  troops  companies,  electrical  and  mechanical 
companies,  and  other  army  engineers  is  carried  on  lorries. 

Bridging  trains  partly  horse  drawn,  partly  M.T.,  carry  reserves 
of  bridging  material,  and  form  part  of  the  army  engineers. 
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7.  Engineer  work  requires  reconnaissance,  organization  of  work¬ 
ing  parties,  and  the  supply  of  stores,  materials  and  plant.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  first  importance  that  the  senior  engineer  officer  in 
any  formation  be  given  full  information  regarding,  plans  of  opera¬ 
tions  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
part  of  those  plans.  He  should  be  adequately  treated  in  regard  to 
the  provision  of  mechanical  transport  required  for  the  movement  of 
materials  and  stores. 

16.  Aircraft. 

J.  Three  classes  of  aircraft  are  used  for  military  purposes— 
aeroplanes,  kite  balloons  and  airships. 

2.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  aeroplane,  applicable  to  land 
warfare,  are  its  ability  to  cover  great  distances  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  to  fly  by  day  and  night  in  practically  any  weather  except 
fog,  and  to;  attack  ground  targets  by  mean  of  machine  gun  fire  and 
bombs. 

3.  Aeroplanes  are;  of  great  value  for  reconnaissance,  including 
photographic  work  and  night  reconnaissance.  They  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose  over  the  actual  battlefield  or  at  long 
distances  behind  the  enemy’s  lines.  They  may  also  be  used  to 
facilitate  personal  reconnaissance  by  commanders  and  their  staff, 
or  for  communication  between  widely  separated  portions  of  the 
army. 

4.  In  co-operation  with  the  artillery,,  aeroplanes  are  used  :  to 
locate  hostile  batteries  and  defences,  to  report  enemy  movement, 
and  to  observe  fire.  In  many  instances  good  observation  of 
artillery  fire  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  air ;  the  longer  the 
range  of  the  artillery  the  greater  the  number  of  these  instances. 

5.  The  offensive  capabilities  of  aeroplanes  against  ground  targets 
enable  them  to  be.  employed  effectively  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
troops  whether .  on  the  battlefield,  on  the  march,  or  in  quarters, 
to  raid  his  communications  and  his  military  establishments. 
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They  are  of  particular  value  in  pursuit  of  a  beaten  enemy  and 
may  turn  a  retreat  into ,  a  rout.  Used  in  large  numbers,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  delay  a  pursuit,  and  thereby  give  a  retiring 
force  time  to  disengage  or  re-form.  The  moral  effect  of  these  means 
of  attack  is  great  and  not  confined  to  the  material  damage  inflicted. 

6.  Aeroplanes  offer  a  difficult  target  to  fire  from  the  ground, 
owing  to  the  small  proportion  of  surface  (5  per  cent.)  on  which  hits 
are  of  importance  and  because  of  their  speed  and  constant  change 
of  direction. 

7.  Aeroplane  squadrons  are  mobile  units,  but  lose  efficiency  if 
moved  too  frequently.  Headquarters  to  which  aircraft  are  attached 
can,  however,  be  served  during  periods  of  movement  by  subsidiary 
landing  grounds  established  in  their  vicinity.  Headquarters  should 
therefore  consider  the  suitability  of  the  country  for  the  landing  oi 
aircraft  when  choosing  their  successive  positions. 

-  8.  The  kite  balloon  can  carry  two  observers  to  a  height  of  5,000  ft., 
whence  they  can  communicate  with  the  ground  by  telephone.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  for  observation  of  artillery  fire  on  clearly  defined 
targets,  and  for  reporting  movement  behind  the  enemy’s  lines.  It 
can  also  be  used  for  communicating  with  infantry. 

Balloon  companies  are  mobile  units  and  can  be  moved  frequently 
without  appreciable  loss  of  efficiency.  On  favourable  days  of  light 
wind  an  inflated' balloon  can  be  towed  by  a  lorry  at  a  speed  of  about 
8  miles  per  hour,  and  thus  provide  a  moving  observation  station  at 
a  height  of  about  500  ft. 

Owing  to  its.  being  extremely  vulnerable  to  attack,  by  shell  fire, 
or  hostile  aeroplanes,  the  kite  balloon  cannot  be  employed  close 
to  the  battle  front. 

.  9.  Airships  have  a  radius  of  action  up  to  3,000  miles,  can  rise  to  a 
height  of  15,000  feet  and  attain  a  speed  of  70  miles  per  hour.  They 
can°  raise  a  load  of  8  tons,  and  can -remain  motionless  in  the 
air.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  at  present  exceedingly  vulnerable 
to  gun  fire  and  attack  by  aeroplanes,  and  are  therefore  unsuitable 
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for  long  flights  over  enemy  country  in  clear  weather.  They  may 
be  used  under  special  conditions  to  further  military  operations, 
but  are  unlikely  to  be  attached  to  armies  in  the  field. 

17.  Gas. 

1.  The  advisability  of  employing  gas  as  a  military  weapon  is  a 
matter  for  consideration  by  the  authorities  concerned  before  a 
campaign  begins.  Once  authorized,  however,  and  assuming  that 
weather  conditions  are  favourable,  gas  may  be  expected  to  play  a 
part  in  every  action.  Commanders  of  every  grade  are,  therefore, 
responsible  that  all  ranks  under  their  command  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  protection  from  gas  of  all  natures. 
Commanders  with  gas  at  their  disposal  must  have  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  tactical  uses,  so  that  it  may  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage. 

2.  The  first  object  of  gas  is  to  inflict  casualties,  but  it  can  also  be 
used  to  assist  the  other  arms  by  its  effect  on  the  enemy’s  moral ,  by 
forcing  him  to  wear  respirators  and  by  rendering  areas  of  ground 
untenable  except  at  the  price  of  casualties. 

3.  Definite  orders  regarding  the  use  of  persistent  gas  will  be 
given  by  the  commanders  of  higher  formations  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  put  down  by  a  subordinate  commander  in  areas  where  it 
may  be  a  danger  to,  or  obstruct  the  progress  of,  other  bodies  of 
their  own  troops. 

4.  Gas  may  be  released  against  the  enemy,  either  in  the  form  of 
projectiles  containing  liquids,  which,  falling  in  the  enemy’s  lines, 
produce  clouds  of  poisonous  gas,  and  perhaps,  also  contamination 
of  the  ground,  or  may  be  discharged  in  the  form  of  a  cloud.  The 
installation  of  cylinders  for  cloud  attacks  may  entail  large  infantry 
carrying  parties,  while  the  presence  of  filled  cylinders  in  our  lines, 
while  awaiting  a  favourable  wind,  is  disliked  by  the  troops.  The 
effect  on  the  moral  of  the  troops  must  therefore  be  considered  in 
deciding  on  cloud  attacks. 
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5.  Weather  conditions  play  an  important  part  in  the  employment 
of  gas.  During  cloud  attacks  a  steady  wind  from  a  favourable 
quarter  is  essential  to  carry  the  cloud  away  from  our  own  troops 
and  towards  the  enemy ;  an  unsteady  wind  either  in  direction  or 
velocity  is  a  source  of  danger. 

During  gas  shell  bombardments  the  lower  the  wind  velocity  at  the 
target  the  more  effective  will  be  the  result  obtained.  The  actual 
direction  of  the  wind  is  not  of  much  importance,  provided  the  pro¬ 
jectiles  fall  far  enough  away  from  our  own  troops  to  avoid  danger 
in  the  case  of  an  adverse  wind. 

Hot  sunshine  causes  upward  air  currents,  reduces  persistence,  and 
is  generally  unfavourable  for  the  use  of  gas.  The  weather  conditions 
usually  prevailing  in  summer  between  sunset  and  sunrise  are  most- 
likely  to  be  favourable  for  this  purpose,  and  also  provide  the  best 
opportunity  for  surprise. 

6.  The  different  methods  in  which  gas  can  be  employed  make  it 
a  weapon  which  can  be  used  by  all  arms,  thus  artillery  deal  with  gas 
shell,  infantry  with  light  mortar  gas  bombs,  aircraft  with  aerial  gas 
bombs  and  engineers  with  all  methods  of  use  that  call  for  special 
manipulation.  ' 

The  use  of  gas  by  each  of  these  arms  is  dealt  with  fully  in  the 
training  manual  of  the  arm  concerned. 

The  action  to  be  taken  by  all  arms  to  ensure  their  safety  against 
gas  is  .laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  gas  contained  in  the  training 
manual  of  each  arm. 

18.  Smoke. 

1.  Smoke  is  used  to  obtain  concealment  either  as  a  means  of 
effecting  surprise,  or  of  reducing  casualties.  When  judiciously 
employed  the  conditions  of  night  may  be  imposed  upon  an  adversary 
whilst  visibility  for  the  action  of  one’s  own  troops  remains  relatively 
unimpaired. 

2.  Smoke  is  of  value  in  masking  observation  posts,  and  may  also 
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be  usefully  employed  in  preventing  observation  from  the  air;  In 
attack  it  is  used  chiefly  to  blind  centres  of  resistance  or  to  form  a 
screen  behind  which  troops  can  move  unobserved.  In  defence  it  is 
used  chiefly  to  conceal  the  movement  of  reserves  and  the  direction 
and  moment  of  a  counter  attack,  or  to  cover  a  withdrawal.  Smoke 
may  often  be  employed  with  advantage  to  mystify  the  enemy 
and  is  of  great  value  in  hiding  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  gas  cloud. 

3.  The  impossibility  of  confining  a  smoke  screen  solely  to  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  required  may  render  it  necessary  for  the 
employment  of  smoke  to  be  regulated  by  higher  authority.  While 
smoke  may  be  used  advantageously  in  one  sector ;  of  the- battle 
front,  its  presence  elsewhere  may  seriously  prejudice  the  success  of 
the  operations. 

4.  Smok6  can  be  discharged  from  artillery  shells,  mortar  bombs, 
aircraft  bombs,  rifle  grenades,  smoke  candles,  or  stationary  genera¬ 
tors.  A  smoke  cloud  can  also  be  discharged  from'  the  exhaust  pipe 
of  a  tank. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

•  •  '  .  •  "  • . .  ”  '  .  ' 

Movements  by  Sea  and  Land. 


19 .  The  strategical  concentration.  General  considerations . 

1.  The  propess  by  which  an  army  is  brought  into  the  theatre  of 

operations  is  called  the  strategical  concentration.  This  is  effected 
by  sea,  by  rail,  by  water,  or  by  road,  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
means.  :  • 

2.  The  sucpess  of  any  overseas  expedition  demands  as  a  first 
postulate  that  the  naval  and  air  situations  be  such  that  the  Admiralty 
and  Air  Ministry  are  willing  to  recommend  the  despatch  of  the 
expedition.  It  will  rarely  be  possible  to  guarantee  absolute  security 
to  sea  or  air  communications. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  navy  in  connection  with  the  overseas 
transport  of  troops  to  safeguard  them  in  transit,  and  to  provide  an 
adequate  escort  to  the  transports. .  •' 

The  strength  of  the  escort,  if  any,  will.be  decided  by  the  navy, 

4.  The  order  and  rapidity  with  which  the  strategical  concentration 
can  be  completed,  and  the  line  of  supply  organized  may  exercise  a 
great  influence  on  the  course  of  a  campaign.  Any  failure  or.  mis¬ 
calculation  in  the  preliminary  work  of  transporting  or  maintaining 
the  troops  may  be  fatal,  for  loss  of  time  at  this  juncture  is  likely 
to  result  in  loss  of  the  initiative. 

Arrangements  for  the  strategical  concentration  will- be  elabora¬ 
ted  in  peace  time,  details  being  adjusted  when  hostilities  become 
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imminent  by  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  expeditionary  force  in 
intimate  co-operation  with  the  administrative  services  and  depart¬ 
ments. 

6.  It  is  essential  that  the  strategic  concentration  should  be 
completed  without  serious  interruption  from  the  enemy.  To 
ensure  this  the  first  troops  to  be  despatched  will  usually,  therefore, 
consist  of  a  suitable  covering  force ;  the  order  of  despatch  of  this 
will  be  the  order  in  which  it  will  be  required  to  occupy  the  covering 
positions.  In  choosing  an  area  of  concentration  the  composition 
and  strength  of  the  force  required  to  cover  it  should  be  carefully 
considered. 

7.  When  a  large  force  is  to  be  moved  a  comparatively  short  distance 
by  land,  it  is  quicker  to  move  by  road*,  but  as  the  distance  increases 
it  becomes  more  expeditious  to  use  railway  transport.  The  move¬ 
ment  into  the  area  of  concentration  should  be  made  so  that  it  can 
be  carried  through  without  a  check. 

8.  If  the  units  have  to  march  to  the  area  of  concentration  from 
the  points  of  detrainment,  the  latter  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
lines  of  march  do  not  cross  one  another. 

Marches  should  be  comparatively  short  if  the  troops  have  not 
been  hardened.  All  available  roads  should  be  used  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  billeting  and  subsistence  resources  of  the 
country.  Points  of  detrainment  will  be  cleared  immediately 
by  units  in  order  to  make  room  for  fresh  troops  ariving. 

9.  In  locating  troops  in  the  area  of  concentration,  the  commander 
will  have  to  consider  the  necessity  for  protection,  the  facilities  for 
subsistence,  and  the  arrangements  necessary  to  enable  the  troops 
to  move  forward  in  accordance  with  the  initial  plan  of  operations. 

If  for  any  reason  it  has  not  been  possible  to  send  forward  the 
various  formations  complete  to  the  points  of  detrainment,  divisions 
and  brigades  will  be  reformed  in  the  area  of  concentration. 

*  Under  60  mil.s  for  a  division.  Under  90  miles  for  a  cavalry  division. 
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MOVEMENTS  BY  SEA. 

20.  Strategical  concentration  for  an  oversea  campaign . 

1 .  Overseas  campaigns  will  be  considered  under  two  heads  r — 

(i.)  When  disembarkation  is  not  liable  to  interference  by  the 
enemy. 

It  is  this  case  which  is  mainly  considered  in  the  present 
chapter. 

(ii.)  When  disembarkation  is  liable  to  hostile  interference. 

In  this  case  the  campaign  becomes  a  joint  naval 
and  military  operation.  The  special  conditions  affecting 
such  operations  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  XIII. 

2.  In  planning  an  oversea  concentration  as  in  para.  1  (i)  above, 
the  following  points,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  plan  of  operations,  will  be  among  the  first  to  be  decided. 

(i.)  Selection  of  the  base  or  bases  and  the  concentration  area. 

(ii.)  The  order  in  which  troops  shall  arrive  at  the  base. 

(iii.)  Arrangements  for  the  security  of  the  base,  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  and  concentration  area. 

(iv.)  The  order  of  arrival  of  troops  in  the  concentration  area 
and  their  distribution  therein. 

(v.)  The  general  system  of  subsistence  during  concentration. 

3.  The  conditions  which  chiefly  influence  the  choice  of  points  of 
disembarkation  will  be  the  plan  of  campaign,  the  relative  convenience 
of  available  harbours,  and  the  existing  facilities  for  rail  and  road 
communication  towards  the  zone  of  operations. 

4.  The  department  of  the  Q.M.G.  at  the  War  Office  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  notifying  to  the  responsible  naval  authorities 
the  amount  and  description  of  sea  transport  required  for  troops 
drawn  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  order  in  which  these 
troops  will  be  required  to  be  disembarked  at  the  oversea  base* 
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The  shipping  will  be  provided  and  points  of  embarkation  selected 
by  the  naval  authorities..  The  Q.M.G.’s  department  will  then  be 
responsible  for  transporting  mobilised  units  to  the  home  ports, 
and  for  their  embarkation  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  para.  2  (ii)  which  will  be  notified  by  the  general  staff:  When 
the  despatch  by  sea  of  forces  from  the  self-governing  dominions 
.and  from  India  is  in  question,  a  similar  procedure  as  between  the 
Q.M.G.’s  branch  and  the  naval  authorities  should  be  followed, 
so  far  as  local  conditions  permit. 

5.  The  following  officers  and  troops  should:  precede  the  army  to 
the  theatre'  of  war,  in-  order  to  make  the  necessary  preparatory 
arrangements  for  its*  reception  at  the  base. 

Such  general  and  administrative  staff  officers  and  officers  of  the 
it. A.F.,  as  the  C.-iri-C.  may  direct. 

The  headquarters  of  the  commander  of  the  lines  of  communication 
and  a  proportion  of  lines  of  communication  defence  troops,  including 
a  covering  force  for  the  area  of  concentration  if: required. 

The  headquarters  of  the  base  commandant. 

Directors  or  representatives  of  all  administrative  services  and 
departments. 

The  necessary  proportion  of  lines  of  communication  units. 

6.  Measures  will  be  taken  by  the  commander  of  the  lines  of 
■communication  to  secure  the  base  and  the  lines  of  communication 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  decided  on.  (Para.  2  (iii)). 

7.  The  preparatory  arrangements  to  be  made  at  the  base  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Q.M.G.’s  branch  include 

(i.)  Allotments  of  quays,  wharves,  and  docks,  in  conjunction 
■  j.  .  with  the  director  of  sea  transport. 

(ii.)  Time-tables  for.  disembarkation  and  orders  for  movement 
of  troops  to  quarters. 

(iii.)  Selection  of  quarters,  base  depots,  supply  and  ordnance, 
depots,  aerodromes,  workshops  and  offices  for  the  staff 
and  administrative  services  and  departments. 
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(iv.)  Appropriation  and  allotment  of  any  buildings,  stores, 
railway  stations  and  material,  cable  or  telegraph  stations, 
waterworks,  gas  or  electric  light  installations,  bakeries, 
cold  storage  depots,  printing  plant,  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  that  may  be  required  fbr  military  purposes. 

(v.)  Collection  of  supplies  of  food  and  forage. 

(vi.)  Purchase  or  hire  of  animals  and  transport  Vehicles. 

(vii.)  Organization  of  auxiliary  transport  and  labour  corps. 

8.  The  general  staff  officers  detailed  by  the  C.-in-C.  for  the  purpose, 
will  make  arrangements  for  establishing  relations  with  the  civil 
authorities,  and,  if  necessary,  for  assuming  control  of  the  population. 
They  will  furnish  the  representatives  of  the  Q.M.G.,  the  commander 
of  the  lines  of  communication  and  the  director  of  railways  with  the 
data  necessary  for  the  completion  of  railway  time-tables  for  the 
movement'  of  the  troops  from  the  base  to  the  concentration  area, 
and  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  movement  from  de¬ 
training  stations  to  billeting  areas.  They  will  also  organize  such 
intelligence  services  as  may  be  required  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
with  regard  to  censorship. 

9.  Directors  and  heads  of  the  administrative  services  and  depart¬ 
ments  or  their  representatives  will  make  arrangements  for  the 
subsistence,  of  the  army  during  concentration  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  C.-in-C.,  conveyed  by  the  Q.M.G.’s  branch. 

10.  When  the  remainder  of  the  forces  begin  to  arrive  each  vessel 
will  be  met  by  the  military  landing  officer  of  his  assistants,  who  will 
convey  the  orders  received  by  the  base  commandant  for  the  disem¬ 
barkation  and  'movement  of  the  troops  arid  stores  to  quarters  or 
entraining  stations. 

11.  The  movement  of  troops  from  the  base  to  the  area  of  con¬ 
centration  will  be  carried  out  by  the  commander  of  the  lines  of 
communication  in  accordance  with  the  time  tables  prepared  as 
described  in  para,  8. 
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21 .  Division  of  duties  between  navy  and  army . 

1.  The  navy  is  responsible  for  the  provision,  despatch  and 
control  of  the  sea  transport  of  an  army  and  for  its  security  while 
at  sea.  The  navy  also  maintains  the  communications  of  the  army 
by  sea. 

2.  The  entire  operations  of  embarking  and  landing  troops, 
animals,  guns,  vehicles,  regimental  stores  and  baggage  and  stores 
(cargo),  whether  alongside  wharves  or  piers  (either  government  or 
mercantile),  or  to  and  from  a  beach,  will  be  controlled  by  the  navy, 
who  will  provide  the  boats,  lighters  and  tugs  and  will  supply  any 
labour  required  afloat  in  connection  with  these  operations,  either 
from  the  navy,  from  the  mercantile  marine,  or  from  civilian  personnel 
accustomed  to  this  type  of  work  in  times  of  peace,  and  specially 
enlisted  for  the  purpose.  All  labour  necessary  on  land  will  be  found 
by  the  army. 

3.  The  navy  will  be  responsible  for  the  berthing  of  all  ships, 
lighters,  tugs  and  boats,  but  the  convenience  of  the  army  must  be 
considered,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  positions  allotted.  In 
landings  and  embarkations  on  an  open  beach,  the  army  will  have 
full  control  of  the  beach  above  high-water  mark.  In  general,  the 
responsibility  of  the  navy  is  confined  to  conveying  the  boats  to  the 
shore  to  placing  them  in  position  for  unloading  and  to  controlling 
their  movements  away  from  the  shore.  The  responsibility  of  the 
army  includes  the  landing  of  animals,  vehicles  and  stores  from  the 
boats  and  lighters  and  their  removal  off  the  beach. 

4.  The  responsibility  for  the  stowage  of  animals,  mechanical 
transport  and  material  will  rest  with  the  naval  transport  authorities 
or  their  representatives.  These  will,  however,  unless  technical 
reasons  absolutely  prevent  their  doing  so,  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  military  authorities  or  their  representatives  as  regards  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  on  board,  for  on  this  depends  the 
sequence  in  which  the  various  items  can  be  subsequently  landed, 
and  this  is  the  important  and  governing  factor. 
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In  order  that  the  military  authorities  may  be  able  to  formulate 
their  requirements  in  this  respect,  it  is  essential  that  they  shall 
receive  early  information  as  to  the  exact  accommodation  available 
in  each  vessel  and  the  date  on  which  the  vessel  is  available  or  is  to 
be  loaded. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  covering  force  (see  Sec.  19,  para.  6)  it  is 
a  principle  that  all  equipment  and  transport  must  be  embarked 
in  the  same  vessel  as  the  troops  to  which  they  belong.  Provided 
that  companies,  squadrons,  batteries,  etc.,  are  not  broken  up,  there 
is,  however,  no  objection  to  distributing  mounted  and  dismounted 
troops  amongst  the  transports,  and  this  arrangement  will  increase 
the  rapidity  with  which  mounted  troops  can  be  landed. 

5.  While  the  foregoing  are  the  general  rules  regarding  the  division 
of  duties  between  the  navy  and  army,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
each  service  is  working  for  a  common  object,  and  will  render  the 
other  all  the  assistance  that  lies  in  its  power.  The  complicated 
duties  of  embarking  and  landing  troops  and-  stores  can  only  be 
carried  out  successfully  so  long  as  perfect  harmony  and  co-operation 
exist  between  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  and  when  the 
staff  duties  devolving  on  both  services  have  been  carefully  organized 
and  adjusted. 

22.  Embarkations  and  disembarkations* 

1.  The  embarkation  and  despatch  of  oversea  expeditions  will  in 
some  respects  be  the  same  whether  the  intended  landing  is  to  be 
effected  on  a  friendly  or  a  hostile  shore*  but  in  the  former  case,  as 
the  troops  would  probably  disembark  at  a  suitably-equipped  port, 
the  provision  of  horse-boats  and  other  special  landing  appliances 
may  be  unnecessary. 


*  Definitions  of  naval  terms  and  orders  with  wh'ch  the  army  should  be 
familiar  when  employed  on  comb:ned  naval  and  military  operations,  together 
with  tonnage  tables  and  ‘notes  on  the  methods  of  sling:ng  animals,  guns,  and 
vehicles  are  contained  in  the  “Field  Service  Pocket  Book.” 
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2.  The  process  of  embarking  troops  will  generally  be  similar  to 
that  of  entraining,  except  that  special  arrangements  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  shipping  and  stowing  of  animals,  vehicles,-  and  stores. 

3.  The  order  of  embarkation  of  an  army  and  its  distribution  on 
board  ship  will  be  governed  by  its  tactical  application  on  landing, 
and  the  order  in  which  its  component  parts  will  be  required  on 
shore.  The  sequence  of  disembarkation  must  therefore  be  deter¬ 
mined  beforehand.  If  special  rapidity  of  disembarkation  is  im¬ 
portant,  mounted  troops  should  be  divided  up  by  squadrons,  batteries, 
&c.,  amongst  the  transports  instead  of  being  conveyed  in  a  few 
separate  vessels  (see  Sec.  21,  para.  .4),  otherwise  mounted  troops 
should  be  accommodated  by  themselves  m  cattle  ships. 

4.  Unless  an  opposed  landing  is  anticipated  gun  and  small-arm 
ammunition  and  explosives  will  be  taken  on  board  and  stowed 
in  the  magazine  where  these  exist,  and  the  guns,  wagons,  &c., 
will  then  be  prepared  for  embarkation.  All  small  gear  will  be 
collected,  tied  together,  labelled  and  stowed  away.  Vehicles  of 
all  arms  of  the. service  need  not,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  to  pieces,  but  will 
be  hoisted  in  loaded  and  without  being  dismounted. 

The  height  to  which  military  vehicles  should  be  loaded  will  in 
no  case  exceed  8  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground.  Poles  of  wagons 
should  be  lashed  to  them. 

5.  The  process  of  disembarking  troops  at  a  friendly  port  will  be 
carried  out  in  a  similar  manner  to  embarkations  and  be  regulated 
by  the  naval  and  military  commanders  respectively  as  required. 

6.  If  circumstances  pernTit,  it  will  usually  be  better  for  aircraft 
to  move  by  air  in  preference  to  being  carried  in  ships. 

If  it  proves  necessary  to  carry  -  aeroplanes  in  ships,  they  may 
either  be  embarked  in  a  partially  dismantled  condition  or  dis¬ 
mantled  completely,  packed  in  boxes  and  treated  as  ordinary 
stores.  The  former  method  has  the  advantage  of  rapidity,  but  it 
is  advisable  to  provide  a  special  ship  for  the  purpose,  with  open 
decks  and  large  hatches.  It  can  only  be  employed  when  the 
aeroplanes  are  accompanied  by  detachments  of  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
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23.  Duties  on  board  ship.  - 

The  interior  economy  and  duties  of  troops  on  board,  ship  are 
similar  in  war  and  in  peace  and  will  be  governed  by  the;  “  King’s 
Regulations  ”  on  the  subject. 

Movements  on  Land.-  • 

24.  The  forward  movement  from  the  area  of  concentration. 

1.  No  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  degree  of  readiness 
for  action  with  which  a  force  should  advance.  Readiness  for 
instant  action  demands  that  the  force  should  march  on  all  available 
roads  within  the  limits  of  the  front  on  which  it  is  intended  to 
fight.  But  a  large  force  which  marches  in  this  manner  loses  to 
a  great  extent  its  power  to  manoeuvre,  for  whilst  it  can  move 
directly  to  its  front  or  rear,  it  cannot  easily  change  direction.  .  It 
is  therefore  often  advisable  to  defer  the  formation  of  a  fighting 
front  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  safety.  Movements  are 
made  faster  and  with  less  fatigue  to  the  troops  if  the  different  arms, 
and  the  motor  transport  move  on  separate  roads. 

2.  When  the  number  of  roads  available  is  limited,  movement  in 
depth  and  on  a  narrow  front  is  often  unavoidable.  Such  an 
arrangement  has  the  disadvantages  that  deployment  cannot  be 
carried  out  rapidly  and  that  the  difficulties  of  maintenance  are 
increased  if  more  than  one  division  is  required  to  march  on  the 
same  road.  In  these  circumstances  if  the  conditions  are  such  that 
readiness  for  action  is  of  less  importance  than  convenience  of 
maintenance,  the  latter  may  often  be  facilitated  by  marching  in 
groups  at  convenient  distances. 

3.  If  a  number  of  roads  is  available  a  judicious  distribution  of  a 
force  for  marching  purposes  enables  troops  to  be  deployed  rapidly 
into  line  of  battle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  facilitates  maintenance. 
In  making  this  distribution  the  organization  of  the  force 
must  be  considered,  so  that  divisions  and  brigades  are  not 
broken  up,  except  when  this  is  absolutely  unavoidable. 
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4.  When  the  force  is  not  in  contact  with  the  enemy  and  there  is 
no  probability  of  such  contact,  tactical  considerations  are  of  less 
importance  in  arranging  marches  than  the  comfort  of  the  troops. 
The  force  may  then  move  on  a  considerably  wider  front  than  it 
would  occupy  in  battle,  or  if  the  number  of  roads  is  limited  it  may 
move  in  groups  on  such  as  are  available.  Every  possible  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  fighting  strength  of  the  force  by 
careful  arrangement  of  the  moves,  and  by  seeing  that  the.  troops 
are  adequately  housed  and  fed.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  to  concentrate  before  or  after  a  move ;  to  do  so  would  be 
a  waste  of  power.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  billeting 
of  the  various  commands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  in  which 
they  may  be  on  the  completion  of  a  day’s  move,  and  for  resuming 
the  move  the  next  day  from  such  points.  By  this  means  each  unit 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  a  full  day’s  move,  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  subsistence  and  billeting  will  be  utilized  to 
the  utmost  and  lorry  power  will  not  be  wasted. 


Marches. 

25.  General  rules . 

1.  Good  marching  depends  largely  on  the  attention  paid  to 
march,  discipline,  under  which  head  is  included  everything  that 
affects  the  efficiency  of  man  and  horse  during  the  march.  . 

2.  No  compliments  mil  be  paid  during  a  march  on  service. 

3.  Space  must  be  left  on  the  outer  flank  of  a  column  (or  as  in 
Sec.  26,  3),  both  when  marching  and  when  halted,  for  the  passage 
of  officers  and  of  orderlies  and  for  the  passing  of  columns  in  a  reverse 
direction.  Infantry  may  adopt  a  formation  in  threes  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  on  narrow  roads.  Mounted  officers,  motor  cars,  and  motor 
cycles  will  avoid  passing  and  re-passing  infantry  more  than  is 
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absolutely  necessary,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  should  take 
advantage  of  halts  for  the  purpose. 

4.  An  officer,  when  available,  will  march  in  rear  of  each  squadron y 
battery,  company,  or  other  unit,  to  see  that  no  man  quits  the  ranks 
without  permission,  that  the  sections,  files,  vehicles  and  animals 
keep  properly  closed  up,  and  that  the  column  does  not  unduly  open 

5.  No  trumpet  or  bugle  call  is  allowed,  columns  being  directed 
by  signal.  A  system  of  rapid  inter-communication  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  every  column. 

Where  roads  cross  one  another  or  bifurcate,  the  staff  will  arrange 
for  sign  posts  or  for  orderlies  to  be  placed  to  guide  troops  in  the 
required  direction,  or  the  road  not  to  be  used  may  be  blocked  by 
some  pre-arranged  sign  such  as  branches  of  trees,  lines  of  stones,  &c* 

6  When  there  is  much  traffic  which  is  liable  to  cause  a  block 
at  any  particular  point,  the  staff  should  arrange  for  an  officer  to 
regulate  it. 


26.  March  formations  and  distances. 

1.  The  normal  march  formations  on  a  road  are — 

For  cavalry  and  mounted  Column  of  sections  or  of  half  sec.-- 
rjqes  tions,  i.e .,  4  men  or  2  men  abreast. 

For  artillery  ...  Column  of  route,  i.e.}  guns  and 

wagons  in  single  file. 

For  infantry  .  Column  of  fours. 

For  cyclists...  .  Half  sections,  i.e.,  2  men  abreast. 

For  motor  vehicles  ...  Single  file. 


2  On  unenclosed  ground  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to 
march  on  a  broader  front  than  in  a  single  column  in  the  normal 
march  formation.  It  is  better  to  march  in  a  formation  composed 
of  several  columns  abreast  than  in  a  line  formation,  as  marching 
in  line  is  fatiguing  for  the  troops.  One  march  formation  should 
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Hot  be  changed  for  another,  unless  the  new  formation  can  be  main¬ 
tained  for  a  considerable  distance. 

3.  In  dusty  and  hot  weather  or :  in  order  to  render  it  less  con¬ 
spicuous  from  the  air  a  column  may  with  advantage  be  opened  out 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  the  centre  of  the  road  being  kept  clear. 
It  may  even  be  advisable  to  increase  the  distances  and  intervals 
between  men,  but  this  will  only  be  done  by  order  of  the  commander 
issuing  the  orders  for  the  march. 

4.  To  prevent  minor  checks  in  a  column  from  being  felt  throughout 

its  length,  the  following  distances  will  normally  be  maintained 

In  rear  of  an  infantry  company  .  ...  io  yards. 

„  squadron,  battery  or  other  unit  not  specified 

here  ...  . ..  10  yards. 

„  cavalry  regiment,  brigade  It. A.,  or  infantry 

battalion . 20  yards. 

„  cavalry' or  infantry  brigade .  30  yards. 

5.  When  marching  by  night  or  when  an  engagement  is  imminent, 
these  distances  may,  by  order  of  the  commander  issuing  the  orders 
for  the  march,  be  reduced  or  even  omitted  altogether. 

6.  In  the  case  of  a  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops  along  a 
busy  road  it  facilitates  the  passage  of  fast-moving  traffic  if  the 
normal  distances  between  companies,  battalions,  &c.,  are  largely 
increased.  Special  instructions  for  increased  distances,  when 
required,  should  be  included  in  the  orders  for  a  movement,  or  in 
the  standing  orders  of  a  command. 

7.  Staff  officers  must  have,  ready  for  reference,  tables*  showing 

*  It  may  be  taken  that  all  troops,  mounted  or  dismounted,  move  to  the 
stait:ng  point  at  the  rate  of  100  yards  per  minute,  and  that  the  following 
approximate  space  is  occupied  in  column  of  route 

Cavalry  or. mounted  rifles  in  sections  ...  1  yard  per  horse  in  the  ranks. 

»?  .  '  a  half  sections  2  yards  ,,  ,, 

Infantry  in  fours  ...  . .  ...  I  yard  per  2  men 

Cyclists  in  ha' f  sections .  v.;  1  yatd  per  man. 
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the  length  of  the  body  of  troops  with  which  they  deal  in  column  of 
route,  time  taken  to  pass  a  given  point  and  to  deploy,  billeting 
accommodation  and  camping  space  required,  &c. 

27.  Pace. 

1.  The  rate  of  marching  throughout  a  column  should  be  uniform. 
The  officer  who  sets  the  pace  at  the  head  of  the  column  should 
bear  in  mind  that  an  irregular  pace  tends  to  produce  alternate 
checking  and  hurrying,  which  is  most  exhausting  to  the  troops, 
especially  to  those  in  rear  of  the  column. 


Each  1  or  2  horse  gun  or  vehicle  takes  10  yards. 

4  „  „•  -  15  » 

6  ”  „  »  20  ” 

light  tractor  takes  5  yards. 

lorry  takes  6  yards. 

2  mule  or  pony  vehicle  takes  7  yards, 
pack  animal  takes  4  yards. 

,,  camel  takes  5  yards. 

The  average  rate  of  marching  for  a  large  body  of  troops  composed  of  alt 
■ms  is  2i  miles  per  hour-  including  short,  halts  Bates  of  .movement  for 


arms 


Arm. 

Yards  per 
minute. 

Minutes  required 
to  traverse 

1  mile. 

■  ■ 

Miles  per  hour, 
including 
short  halts. 

Infantry — 

Usual  pace  ... 

100 

18 

3 

Mounted  Trooi  s — 

Walk  . 

117 

15 

3i 

Trot  . 

235 

8 

7 

Gallop  ...  . 

440 

f 

5  ' 

Trot  and  walk  . . 
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5.  If  mounted  troops  are  marching  independently,  the  quicker 
'fclie  march  is  completed  within  certain  limits  the  better.  The 
ipace  should  be  regulated  to  suit  the  ground,  the  men  will  walk 
«a.nd  lead  frequently,  particularly  when  ascending  or  descending 
steep  hills. 

3.  The  pace  of  motor  transport  columns  will  be  set  by  an  officer 
In  a  light  car  or  on  a  motor  cycle,  at  the  head.  The  pace  will  be 
suited  to  the  type  of  vehicles  in  the  convoy. 

4.  If  distances  are  lost  on  the  march,  stepping  out,  doubling,  or 
trotting  to  regain  them  is  forbidden,  except  by  order  of  the  com- 
jinancLer  of  the  unit.  Infantry  will  be  ordered  to  quicken  its  pace 
only  if  a  defile  is  to  be  passed  rapidly  or  some  definite  object  is  to 
lie  gained. 

5-  The  length  of  an  average  march  under  normal  conditions  for 
-m  large  column  of  all  arms  is  15  miles  a  day,  with  a  rest  at  least 
once  a  week;  small  commands  of  seasoned  troops  can  cover  25 
miles  a  day  under  favourable  conditions.  A  suitable  day’s  move 
Tor  a  bus  column  is  50  miles. 

6.  Infantry  should  rarely  be  called  upon  to  exceed  the  regulation 
".irate  of  marching  ;  such  efforts  usually  fail  in  their  object  by  exhaust- 


Tke  following  are  the  approximate  rates  of  movement  of  Indian  transport 
*sn  a  level  road  m  single  file  : — 


Pack  mules  or  ponies  . 

‘Camels  . . * 

IPack  bullocks  ...  . 

Army  transport  carts  (mules  or 
ponies) 

Army  transport  carts  (bullocks) 


250  pass  a  given  point  in  10  minutes. 
100 
160 
100 
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Two  mules,  ponies  or  bullocks  to  each  cart, 
s^oads  the  above  numbers  should  be  halved. 


On  rough,  uneven,  or  hilly 
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ing  the  men.  A  forced  march  depends  rather  on  the  number  of: 
hours  during  which  the  troops  are  marching  without  long  halts,, 
than  on  the  pace  of  marching.  If  troops  are  called  upon  to  make 
special  effort,  they  should  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  for 
specific  object. 

Forced  marching  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  fighting  power  thereby  entailed  is  justified  by  the  object: 
to  be  gained. 

28.  Order  of  march. 

1.  When  there  is  no  possibility  of  meeting  an  enemy,  the  ordesr 
of  march  of  the  main  body  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  comfort  of" 
the  troops.  The  comfort  of  the  troops  depends  to  a  great  extent; : 
upon  conyenience  of  supply,  which  is  facilitated  by  preserving  as:- 
long  as  possible  the  normal  organization  of  units  during  the  march,_ 
and  upon  moving  the  different  arms  and  kinds  of  transport  byr- 
separate  roads. 

2.  When  within  reach  of  the  enemy  the  order  of  march  mnsri. 
be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  military  situation.  Units  will 
then  usually  march  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  come  into 
action,  but  artillery  must  be  preceded  by  sufficient  infantry  to 
afford  it  protection.  As  a  rule,  part  of  the  light  artillery  will 
follow  the  leading  infantry  brigade  of  the  main  body  of  its  division- 
Some  medium  artillery  will  often  be  required  well  forward  in  a,.. 
column. 

Artillery  and.  small  arm  ammunition  sections  usually  marcTb 
in  rear  of  the  fighting  troops  of  their  own  division  or  cavalry  brigade*.- 
but  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  a  portion  of  each  type  of  ammunitions 
column  further  forward  in  the  order  of  march.  In  order  to  facilitate: 
the  ammunition  supply  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  corps*  ..,, 
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or  army  headquarters  to  issue  orders  regarding  the  position  On  the  ' 
line  of  march  of  artillery  ammunition  columns  belonging  to  divisions 
or  corps  respectively. 

The  position  of  air,  signal,  and  bridging  units  in  the  column 
of  march  must  depend  on  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The 
bridging  train,  if  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  wanted  for  some 
time,  may  be  one  or  more  days’  march  in  rear.'  In  fixing  its 
position  the  importance  of  keeping  the  roads  clear  in  rear  of  the 
fighting  troops  must  be  considered. 

Spare  and  led  horses  will  march  in  rear  of  the  first  line  transport 
of  the  units  to  which  they  belong.  .  .  -  • 

Those  portions  of  the  engineer  field  companies,  which  are  not 
with  the  advanced  guard,  will  be  accompanied  by  such  technical 
vehicles  only  as  are  immediately  required,  and  will  usually  march 
near  the  head  of  their  own  division.  The'  remainder  of  their 
vehicles  will  be  with  such  of  the  ammunition  columns  as  are  marching 
in  rear  of  the  fighting  troops.  Field  ambulances,  less  motor  am¬ 
bulance  vehicles,  follow  their  own  divisions  unless  otherwise  ordered, 
and  will  usually  march  in  rear  of  the  ammunition  columns. 


29.  Operation  orders  for  marches. 

In  framing  an  operation  older  for  a  march  troops  will  be  detailed 
in  their  order  of  march.  If  separate  commander  is  appointed  for 
a  body  of  troops,  e.g.,  an  advanced  guard,  he  will  be  named,  and  the 
troops  placed  under  his  command  will  be  detailed  in  order  of 
seniority  of  arms  and  units,  their  order  of  march  being  left  to  the 
noisimander  to  arrange. 

The  detail  of  troops  will  be  shown  clear  of  the  body  of  the  order, 
•in  the  margin  when  the  width  of  the  paper  admits,  or  in  the  case 
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of  orders  for  the  movement  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  on  a  separate 
march  table  *■  attached  to  the  order. 


30.  Starting  point. 

1.  When  a  formation  is  on  the  march  a  starting  point,  which  the 
head  of  the  main  body  is  to  pass  at  a  certain  time,  is  fixed  in  the 
operation  orders.  If  troops  are  not  all  quartered  together  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  commander  to  fix  more  than  one  starting  point, 
so  as  to  enable  subordinate  commands  to  take  their  place  in  the 
column  of  march  punctually  without  unnecessary  fatigue  to  the 
troops  and  without  crossing  the  line  of  approach  of  other  commands. 
In  the  absence  of  such  orders  subordinate  commands  must  arrange 
their  own  movements  to  the  starting  point.  When  commands  are 
broken  up  for  administration  and  discipline  in  quarters,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  arrangements  for  the  resumption  of  a  march  by  the 


*  Form  of  march  table. 
March  table  issued  with . Order  No 


SECRET. 
Copy  No. 


dated.. 


Serial 

'No. 

(a) 

Date. 

(&) 

Formation 
or  unit. 

Place. 

(e) 

Starting 

point. 

(c) 

From. 

(■) 

To. 

(/) 

Time. 


0) 

Route.. 


W 

Remarks. 


Each  unit  or  formation  will  be  given  a  serial  nuiuuri  u  ^  _  j*..  “ 

reference,  for  this  reason  also  each  column  is  given  delta  Any  necessary 
Instructions  for  the  movement  not  given  in  the  holy  of  the  order  will  be  shown 
in  the  column  for  remarks. 
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troops  quartered  in  an  area  rests  with  the  area  commander  as  far 
as  the  starting  point  fixed  by  the  superior  command. 

2.  In  fixing  the  starting  point,  care  must  be  taken  that  each 
unit  reaches  it  by  moving  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  march. 

3.  Should  the  march  begin  in  the  dark  the  starting  point  will 
usually  be  marked  by  lights  or  by  fires,  the  method  of  marking  it 
being  stated  in  the  operation  orders.  If  a  force  which  is  scattered 
in  quarters  is  required  to  pass  a  common  starting  point  in  the  dark 
it  may  be  necessary  to  post  a  chain  of  men  at  distances  of  about 
20  yards,  between  the  assembly  grounds  of  brigades,  &c.,  and  the 
starting  point,  arrangements  being  made  for  collecting  these  men 
when  they  are  no  longer  required. 

4.  During  the  movement  to  the  starting  point,  troops  with 
their  first  line  transport  have  precedence  on  the  road  of  all  other 
transport,  which  remains  parked  on  its  ground  till  the  fighting  troops 
are  cleat,  being  then  moved  direct  into  its  place  in  the  column. 

31.  Halts . 

1.  On  halt  being  signalled  everyone,  when  the  force  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  enemy,  will  at  once  halt  and  be  ordered  to  fall  out 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  road,  leaving  a  clear  space  on  the  outer  flank 
for  passing  traffic.  The  signal  for  halt  will  be  given  from  the  head 
of  the  main  body.  Commanders  of  protective  troops  will  exercise 
their  discretion  as  to  halting  at  once,  or  moving  forward  to  occupy 
a  position  which  may  be  of  more  tactical  advantage.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  protection  during  halts  remains  with  the  troops  which 
have  been  protecting  the  march  until  they  are  relieved. 

On  the  advance  being  signalled,  troops  will  at  once  fall  in  and 
resume  the  march. 

2.  A  short  halt  will  be  ordered  soon  after  the  column  has  started, 
in  the  case  of  both  mounted  and  dismounted  troops.  Subsequent 
halts  should  take  place  at  regular  intervals,  and  all  ranks  should 
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know  how  often  they  may  expect  them  and  their  duration.  Nor¬ 
mally  these  halts  will  be  from  10  minutes  before  each  clock  hour 
until  the  clock  hour,  the  signal  for  the  halt  and  subsequent  advance 
being  given  by  unit  commanders.  The  notification  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  is  a  matter  of  routine  which  should  be  included  in  standing 
orders  and  the  arrangements  should  be  uniform  throughout  a  field 
force. 

3.  A  long  halt  of  one  hour  should  be  made  during  marches  of  15 
miles  or  over,  if  possible,  in  the  middle  of  the  march,  when  equipment 
can  be  removed  to  ease  the  men,  teams  unhooked,  and  horses  un¬ 
saddled. 

4.  During  hot  weather,  on  long  marches,  or  when  the  march  is 
begun  at  a  very  early  hour,  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
watering  animals  during  the  march.  If  a  long  halt  is  contem¬ 
plated,  a  staff  officer  accompanied  by  an  engineer  and  a  medical 
officer,  with  sufficient  police  and  orderlies,  should  be  sent  forward 
to  select  halting  grounds  near  good  water.  He  should  arrange 
for  the  methodical  distribution  of  the  water  supply,  and  take 
measures  for  its  protection. 

5.  Halting  in  towns  and  congested  areas  is  to  be  avoided,  and 
crossroads  must  be  left  free  for  use  by  other  traffic. 

32.  Military  bridges,  fords,  drifts,  dbc.* 

1.  The  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  should  be 
defined  at  the  time  when  it  is  ordered  to  be  built,  and  suitable 
provision  for  its  safety  and  maintenance  be  made. 

2.  If  a  military  bridge  is  to  be  crossed,  a  river  forded,  or  defile 
passed,  an  officer  will  be  posted  on  the  approach  to  give  commanders 
of  units  instructions  on  special  points  to  be  observed  in  crossing. 


*  For  farther  instructions  regarding  the  passage  of  rivers,  &c.,  see  “Manual 
of  Field  Engineering.” 


•  3.  To  see  that  distances  /arelkiot  unduly  opened  out,  to  prevent 
unnecessary  delays,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  troops  in  rear  being  checked,  an  officer  from 
each  unit  will  remain  on  the  near  side  of  the  bridge,  drift,  &c., 
until  the  whole  of  the  unit  has  passed  it.  .  • 

4.  When  crossing  a  military  bridge,  infantry  must  break  step. 
Files  or  sections  must  not  be  closed  up. 

5.  If  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  halt  on  a  pontoon  bridge* 'the 
wheels  of  guns  and  wagons  must  be  halted  "as  nearly  as  possible 
midway  between  two  boats. 

■  o~ ■-•••••■  ■ 

6.  If  a  bridge  sways  so  as  to  become  very  unsteady,  the  column 

must  be  halted  till  the  swaying  ceases.-  ' 

7.  All  horses,  other  than  spare  horses,  should  be  mounted  when 
crossing  a.  bridge.  Spare  horses  should  be  led  across  by  mounted 
men,  no  man  leading  more  than  one.  The  pace  is  never  to  be 
faster  than  a  walk.  Drivers  who  have  .crossed  the  bridge  are  not 
to  increase  their  pace  for  some  distance  after  crossing'. 

8.  The  following  depths  are  fordable  : — 

By  infantry,  3  feet;  by  cavalry,  4  feet ;  by  artillery,  2  feet 
4  inches.;  by  lorries,  2  feet;  by  caterpillars,  4  feat. 

,  Fords  with  gravelly  bottoms  are  best ;  those  with  sandy  bottoms 
are  bad,  as  the  sand  gets  stirred  up,  and  the  depth  of  water  thus 
increases.  Fords,  should  be  clearly  marked  by  long  pickets  driven 
into  the  river  bed  above  and  below  the  ford,  their  heads  being 
connected  by  a  strong  rope.  It  is  well  to  mark  the  pickets  in 
order  that  any  rise  of  the  water  may  be  at  once  evident. 

/.Rivers.  which  are  not  fordable  straight  across  may  be  found 
passable  in  a  slanting  direction  between  two  bends. 
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33.  Divisional  trains  and  M.T,  columns.  ■  :  ' 

1.  When  circumstances  permit,  oach  company  of  the  divisional 
train  will  march  complete  with  baggage  and  supply  sections.  Oc¬ 
casions  will  arise,,  however,  when  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  positions 
of  refilling  points  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  fighting  troops,  and 
in  these  circumstances  the  supply  sections  may  have  to  march 
separately.  The  transport  of  each  brigade  group  marches  in  the 
same  order  within  its  train  unit  as  the  group,  &o.,  which  it  serves. 

2.  When  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  collision  with  the  enemy, 
the  smaller  the  distance  that,  intervenes  between  ,  the  troops  and 
their'  transport  the  better,  as  the  early  reception  of  the  baggage 
wagons  will  conduce  to.  their  comfort.  In  such  circumstances  the 
baggage  and  supply  sections  of  the  train  may  march  in  rear  of 
their  respective  infantry  brigades  and  of  .the  artillery.  When  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  enemy  may  be  met  all  other  considerations 
must  give  way- to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  In  such  cases 
transport  must  not  follow  the  main  body  of  the  troops  so  closely  as 
to  hamper  its  movements  or  those  of  neighbouring  formations,  and 
it  should  as  a  rule  march  grouped' in  rear  of  the  column,  the  supply 
sections  in  advance  of  the  baggage  sections. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  whatever  the  position 
of  the  transport  in  the  order  of  march,  the  supply  sections  of  the 
divisional  train  must,  at  some  period  of  the  day  or  night,  come 
near  enough  to.  the  troops  to  enable  the  supplies  to  be  delivered  at 
the  localities  fixed  for  their  transfer  to  units. 

'3.  The  lorries  of  the  M.T.  company  which  has  brought  supplies 
from  the  railhead  to  the  refilling"'’ point  should,  before  beginning 
to  unload,  be  faced  in  the  direction  in  which  they  will  proceed  after 
unloading ;  this  will  avoid  the  delay  entailed  by  having  to  turn 
round,  if  suddenly  shelled  or  attacked  while  closed  up,  in  process 
of  dumping  supplies.  y  ^ 

4.  If  contact  with  the  enemy  is  possible  the  probable  movements 
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of  the  fighting  troops  must  be  considered  in  fixing  the  positions 
of  rendezvous  and  refilling  points,  which  should  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  interfere  with  these  movements.  The  positions  of  refilling 
points  as  well  as  rendezvous  will  generally  be  fixed  by  corps  or 
divisional  headquarters,  but,  if  the  situation .  makes  it  advisable, 
these  positions  may  be  controlled  by  higher  authority. 

34.  Rules  for  horse  and  pack  transport  on  the  march . 

1.  Strict  march  discipline  is  as  necessary  with  transport  as  with 
troops  and  requires  constant  supervision.  Opening  out  must  be 
constantly  checked,  and  lost  distances  corrected  as  opportunity 
occurs.  All  transport,  both  when  marching  and  when  halted, 
must  leave  sufficient  space  on  the  outer  flank  for  the  free  passage 
of  passing  traffic.  Pack  animals  should  not  be  loaded  until  shortly 
before  they  are  required  to  move  off.  Animals  must  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  drink  when  passing  fords  unless  an  organized  halt 
has  been  arranged  for  this  purpose,  nor  should  drivers  be  allowed 
to  halt  without  special  permission. 

.  2-  With  mixed  transport,  e.g.,  carts,  camels,  mules,  &c.,  if  the 
situation  admits  of  the  column  opening  out,  the  fastest  class  of 
transport  should  start  first;  this  course  is,  however,  dangerous 
if  the  convoy  is  liable  to  be  attacked,  in  which  case  no  opening  out 
should  be  permitted  Over-driving  slow  moving  animals  such  as 
camels,,  to  make  them  keep  up  with  fast  moving  animals  such  as 
mules,  is  especially  to  be  guarded  against.  In  each  class  of  trans¬ 
port  the  slowest-moving  team  or  animal  should  lead. 

3.  All  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  not  belonging  to  the 
escort  or  to  the  transport  personnel,  who  for  any  reason  may 
accompany  the  transport,  will  march  together  in  a  formed  body,  and 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  of  the  escort  or  in  his  absence 
of  the  senior  transport  officer.  All  followers  and  non-combatants 
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will  be  allotted  a  definite  position,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  it. 

4.  When  pack  mules  or  camels  are  used,  each  driver  must  lead 
his  own  animals  (usually  two  to  three  in  number).  The  practice 
of  tying  animals  in  long  strings  is  prohibited.  On  rough  hill  tracks 
mules  go  best  if  they  are  not  tied  together.  In  open  country  road 
space  can  be  much  economised  by  moving  transport  on  a  broad 
front,  so  long  as  recurring  defiles  do  not  entail  frequent  changes  of 
march  formation.  It  is  especially  convenient  to  clear  a  camping 
ground  by  moving  off  on  a  broad  front.  Ground  scouts  are  often 
essential  to  a  transport  column. 

5.  No  one  other  than  the  driver  is  to  ride  on  any  cart, 
wagon,  or  transport  animal  without  a  written  order  from  an 
officer. 

6.  Some  empty  wagons  or  spare  animals  should  be  in  rear  of  the 
column  to  replace  casualties.  The  proportion  of  spare  transport 
animals  normally  allowed  is  supplied  to  relieve  sick  and  broken- 
down  transport  and  is  not  to  be  used  to  carry  excess  baggage. 

7.  Broken-down  wagons,  disabled  animals,  or  thrown  loads  must 
at  once  be  removed  from  the  roadway,  so  that  the  transport  in 
rear  may  not  be  checked. 

8.  Transport  arriving  close  to  a  village,  bridge,  or  other  defile  at 
the  end  of  a  march  should  usually  be  encamped  on  the  further 
side.  It  is  easier  to  pass  such  places  whilst  still  in  march  forma¬ 
tion  than  to  do  so,  possibly  in  the  dark,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next 'day’s  march.  Local  or  tactical  considerations  may,  however, 
affect  this  question. 

9.  Loading  pack  transport  requires  careful  arrangement  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  men  required.  Under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  four  men  can  load  60  mules  in  an  hour,  if  the  loads  are 
roped  beforehand  and  laid  out  balanced  in  pairs  so  that  the 
animals  can  walk  between  them  to  be  loaded.  Camels  may  take 
slightly  longer  to  load.  If,  therefore,  the  animals  are  not  to  be 
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loaded  by  the  troops,  before  starting,  an  adequate  loading  party 
must  be  left  behind.  In  the  case  of  pack  supply  columns  where 
labour  cannot  be  provided,  it  may  often  be  expedient  to  attach  to 
units  several  days  supplies  with  the  necessary  transport  to  carry 
them,  the  units  finding  the  loading  parties. 

10.  Although  in  a  mountainous  country  transport  can  as  a  rule 
move  only  in  single  file,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  numerous 
checks  that  occur,  to  shorten  the  transport  column  by  forming  up 
as  many  animals  as  possible  on  eve  y  piece  of  flat  ground  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  The  necessity  for  this  should  be  impressed  on  all 
ranks  of  the  transport  and  baggage  guard,  as  if  it  is  thoroughly 
and  systematically  carried  out,  the  rear-guard  will  be  closer  up  to 
the  main  body,  and  the  force  as  a  whole  more  compact. 

35.  Rides  for  mechanical  transport. 

1.  The  pace  of  mechanical  transport  vehicles  will  be  carefully 
regulated,  with  -regard  to  the  nature  of  the  surface,  the  width  of  the 
road,  and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  likely  to  be  encountered. 

Under  normal  conditions  motor  lorries  will  not  be  driven  at  a 
faster  pace  than  10  miles  an  hour;  when  passing  through  villages 
and  towns,  this  must  be  reduced  to  6  miles  an  hour. 

The  maximum  speed  of  caterpillar  tractors  on  a  road  must  not 
exceed  3  miles  an  hour.  Motor  vehicles,  when  passing  infantry,  will 
do  so  at  as  slow  a  pace  as  possible  to  avoid  covering,  the  troops  with 
dust  or  mud. 

2.  A  regular  distance,  sufficient  to  allow  of  sudden  halts  without 
a  collision,  must  be  maintained  between  lorries  moving  as  a  column. 
On  good  and  level  roads  a  distance  of  15  yards  between  lorries  and 
30.  yards  between  every  ten  may  be  taken,  as  a  fair  guide  provided 
the  drivers  are  skilled  and  well  trained  in  march  discipline. 
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Columns  of  lorries  going  up  steep  gradients  should  usually  be 
allowed  to  open  out,  and  each  lorry  “  given  its  head.” 

3.  Loaded  vehicles  are  to  be  given  the  right  of  way,  and  empty 
convoys  will  halt,  when  necessary,  to  allow  them  to  pass. 

4.  Columns  of  lorries  should  not  be  halted  at  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  comer,  unless  sentries  are  placed  to  warn  approaching 
traffic.  Whenever  a  column  is  halted,  sufficient  intervals  will  be 
left  between  each  batch  of  ten  vehicles  or  less,  to  allow  of  side¬ 
tracking  any  passing  vehicles  where,  necessary. 

5.  All  motor  transport  vehicles,  when  travelling  after  dusk,  will 
carry  lighted  side  and  tail  lights*— headlights  should  not  be  used 
near  the  enemy. 

36.  Air  Force  transport  vehicles . 

1.  The  maintenance  of  aircraft  in  the  field  demands  a  large 
number  of  transport  vehicles  from  which  they  cannot  be  separated 
for  any  considerable  period  without  loss  of  efficiency.  The  trans¬ 
port  of  a  squadron  consists  of  light  and  heavy  transport  as  shown 
in  war  establishments. 

2:  Aerial  units  employed  with  mobile  troops  on  a  special  mission 
should  be  accompanied  by  all  their  transport  if  the  situation  admits. 
Aerial  units  employed  with  the  protective  troops  will  be  required 
to  be  accompanied  by  all  their  light  transport  and  a  percentage  of 
their  heavy  transport,  the  remainder  moving  in  rear  of  the  trains. 

3.  During  a  forward  movement  the  successive  landing  grounds  of 
aerial  units  other  than  those  named  in  para.  2  will  be  located  in  rear 
of  the  fighting  troops,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  transport  may, 
therefore,  follow  the  divisional  trains.  A  few  light  vehicles  must, 
however,  be  permitted  to  move  forward  at.  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  the  new  landing  ground. 
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Movements  by  Rail.* 

37.  General  rules . 

1.  As  a  rule  the  conditions  affecting  railway  transport  abroad 
generally,  and  in  particular  during  a  campaign  in  a  country  with 
an  ill-equipped  or  improvised  system,  are  very  different  from  those 
existing  in  the  British  Isles,  and  instructions  suitable  in  one  case 
may  in  many  respects  be  quite  unsuitable  in  another. 

2.  One  broad  essential  to  efficient  and  successful  co-operation  is, 
however,  .universal :  military  requirements  should  be  clearly  con¬ 
veyed  through  one  recognized  channel  to  the  railway  administration 
which  should  then  be  left  to  make  the  best  provision  possible  to 
meet  those  requirements.  Thereafter  loyal  efforts  on  both  sides 
must  be  directed  towards  carrying  out  the  arrangements  made. 
There  will  usually  be  a  margin  for  minor  modification,  but  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  all  concerned  that  failure  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  programme  arranged— particularly  without 
due  notice  to  the  railway  administration — is  fatal  to  efficient  railway 
working,  with  consequent  reaction  on  military  requirements. 

3.  Railway  transport  officers  form  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  troops  and  the  railway  service. 

4.  At  stations  where  an  R.T.O.  is  appointed  the  railway  officials 
will  refer  to  him  instructions  or  demands  from  other  military  officers. 
Where  there  is  no  officer  of  the  railway  transport  establishment,  an 
officer  must  be  detailed  regimentally  if  necessary  as  acting  R.T.O. 

5.  Each  unit  or  formed  body  of  troops  should  be  despatched  as 
complete  as  the  train  accommodation  permits.  Guns  or  vehicles 
should  be  in  the  same  trains  as  the  teams,  and  horses  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  men  who  ride  or  drive  them.  The  mixing  of 


*  Instructions  as  to  the  administration  and  organization  of  railway  transport 
are  contained  in  “Field  Seivice  Regulations,  Yol.  I.”  and  in  the  “Railway 
Manual  (War).” 
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units  in  the  same  train  is  always  to  be  avoided,  provided  train  accom¬ 
modation  is  not  thereby  sacrificed. 

6.  When  large  bodies  of  troops  are  moved  by  rail,  staff  officers 
with  representatives  of  units  and  administrative  services  usually 
precede  the  troops,  or  travel  in  the  first  troop  train,  with  a  view  to 
making  arrangements  at  the  destination  of  the  force  before  the 
troops  arrive. 

7.  The  following  points  should  be  observed  in  drawing  up  orders 
for  the  despatch  of  troops  by  rail : — 

(i.)  Date  and  place  of  entraining. 

(ii.)  Time  of  departure  of  the  trains,  hour  at  which  troops 
are  to  reach  the  entraining  place,  and  if  necessary, 
the  road  they  are  to  use. 

(iii.)  Places  of  assembly  near  but  clear  of  entraining  and 
detraining  stations,  and  latrine  arrangements. 

(iv.)  Composition  of  train. 

(v.)  Destination,  duration  of  journey,  and  railway  route  to 
be  followed. 

(vi.)  Arrangements  for  feeding  troops,  watering  animals  and 
for  latrines  en  route. 

(vii.)  Loading  and  unloading  parties. 

(viii.)  Entraining  and  detraining  officers. 

(ix.)  Medical  arrangements  at  entraining  and  detraining 
stations. 

8.  Troops  are  not  to  occupy  railway  buildings  or  use  the  water 
supply  without  authority  from  a  railway  transport  officer.  They 
are  on  no  account  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  or  interfere  with 
railway  property.  Even  damaged  material  may  be  required  for 
the  repair  of  the  line. 

9.  Rail  movements  can  be  carried  out  by  strategical  or  by  tactical 
trains.  In  the  former  case  the  unit  travels  complete  in  every  respect ; 
in  the  latter  case  only  the  fighting  portion  of  the  unit,  accompanied 
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by  a  limited  amount  of  transport,  travels  by  train,  the  remainder 
proceeding  by  road.  Strategical  trains  are  employed  for  all  journeys 
exceeding  the  maximum  distance  which  the  unit  transport  can  march 
in  two  days  ;  up  to  this  limit  tactical  trains  can  be  employed  to 
save  fatigue  or  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  dismounted 
troops. 

33.  Duties  of  a  commander  of  a  troop  train . 

1.  As  soon  as  a  unit  completes  its  entrainment  it  will  come  under 
the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  train. 

2.  A  guard  will  be  detailed  for  every  troop  train  to  take  charge 
of  the  prisoners,  treasure,  &c.,  and  to  find  sentries  as  required 
at  entraining  and  detraining  stations  and  at  stations  en  route . 

3.  A  commander  of  a  troop  train  should  have  with  him  a  copy 
of  the  order  authorizing  the  move  and  the  field  state  of  the  troops 
entrained.  The  order  for  the  move  will  be  retained  by  the  com¬ 
mander. 

4.  He  is  responsible  that  the  regulations  of  the  railway  service 
and  any  special  instructions  on  railway  matters  which  he  may 
receive  from  the  R.T.O.  are  observed.  Except  when  necessary 
because  of  actual  or  threatened  attack  by  the  enemy,  he  is  not  to 
interfere  in  the  working  of  the  railway  service.  If  attack  is  anti¬ 
cipated,  an  officer  should  ride  on  the  engine  to  inform  the  driver 
when  it  is  desirable  for  tactical  reasons  to  stop  the  train. 

5.  At  stations  en  route  he  decides,  after  consulting  the  R.T.O. , 
whether  the  troops  may  leave  their  carriages.  If  they  are  to  do  so, 
he  first  takes  precautions  for  preserving  order  and  safeguarding 
places  which  are  prohibited  to  the  troops. 

6.  At  the  place  of  detraining  he  ascertains  the  arrangements  for 
detraining  and  moving  off  before  the  troops  leave  the  carriages, 
and  takes  measures  to  ensure  order  in  and  around  the  station. 
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39.  Duties  of  a  unit  commander  when  entraining  and  detraining. 

L  The  responsibility  for  entraining  and  detraining  a  unit:  lies 
with  its  commander. 

2.  He  will  send  an  officer  to  the  place  of  entrainment  to  ascertain 
from  the  R.T.O.  the  nature  of  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
he  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  these  before  any  troops  of  his 
command  reach  the  place  of  entrainment. 

3.  He  will  ensure  that  the  entrainment  and  detrainment  are 
carried  out  systematically,  quietly  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4.  He  will  conduct  the  entrainment  and  detrainment  of  horses 
(including  officers’  chargers),  guns,  wagons  and  stores  simultaneously 
as  far  as  possible.  Animals,  vehicles  and  stores  will  be  loaded  up 
before  the  entrainment  of  the  personnel  is  commenced. 

5.  He  will  arrange  for  forage  for  animals  and  will  obtain  the 
necessary  lashings,  &c.,  from  the  railway  authorities  with  which  to 
secure  the  vehicles  on  the  railway  trucks,  unless  this  latter  duty  is 
undertaken  by  the  railway  officials.  (See  Sec.  41,  2.) 

6.  He  will  ensure  that  his  unit  occupies  only  that  accommodation 
which  has  been  allotted  to  it  by  the  R.T.O. 

40.  Entraining  and  detraining  troops. 

1.  When  the  troops  are  ordered  to  entrain  they  will  be  halted 
alongside  the  train  and  marched  into  the  compartments  as  quickly 
as  possible  having  regard  to  the  number  allotted  to  each.  Men 
should  be  told  off  beforehand,  telling  off  on  the  platform  and  filling 
compartments  singly  leads  to  delay.  Should  the  accommodation 
consist  of  compartments  equipment  mil  be  removed  before  the 
men  entrain.  Once  entrained  no  man  is  to  leave  his  carriage  without 
permission. 

2.  Formed  bodies  of  troops  are  not  to  remain  at  an  entraining  or 
detraining  station,  nor  on  the  approaches  to  it,  a  moment  longer 
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than  is  necessary.  On  detraining,  troops  and  transport  will  march 
at  once  to  places  of  assembly.  (See  Sec.  37,  7  (iii).)  Watering  and 
feeding  must  not  be  carried  out  at  the  station,  except  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  R.T.O. 

41 .  Entraining  and  detraining  animals. 

1.  Horses  and  mules  (except  pack  animals,  from  which  saddles 
will  be  removed)  must  always  remain  saddled  and  harnessed  unless 
special  orders  to  the  contrary  are  given  by  the  commander  issuing  the 
order  for  the  entrainment.  Should  such  orders  be  issued  extra 
accommodation  must  be  provided  for  the  saddlery  and  Harness 
when  the  entrainment  is  being  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  In  preparing  horses  and  mules  for  entraining,  stirrups  will  be 
crossed,  girths  slackened,  traces  secured,  bits  removed  and  buckled 
behind  the  jaw,  and  all  equipment  carried  on  the  animal  removed. 
The  animals  will  be  led  on  to  the  platform  by  their  head  ropes  in 
single  file.  .  The  first  horse  to  enter  a  truck  should  be  the  quietest 
available.  When  in  the  trucks  the  horses  should  be  tied  to  the 
rings  or  bars,  leaving  about  9  inches  of  slack.  The  reins  must 
never  be  used  for  fastening  up  an  animal. 

3.  British  cattle  trucks  will  hold  seven,  eight  or  nine  horses 
according  to  size.  The  closer  the  animals  are  packed  the  better 
they  travel,  and  if  there  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  last  truck  com¬ 
pletely  the  movable  partition  should  be  used. 

4.  If  animals  are  to  be  watered  and  fed  on  the  journey  they  should 
all  be  en^ained  so  as  to  face  the  platform  at  which  they  will  stop, 
and  in  that  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  back  the  last  horse  into  each 
truck.  Filled  nosebags  should  be  carried  and  taken  by  the  drivers 
into  the  carriage  with  them.  If  hay  or  straw  is  taken  for  imme¬ 
diate  use  extra  accommodation  will  be  required  for  it. 

5.  After  detraining,  riding  horses  will  be  led  at  once  to  the  place 
of  assembly,  draught  horses  being  taken  to  their  guns  or  wagons, 
which  are  then  removed  to  the  place  of  assembly. 
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42.  Entraining  and  detraining  guns ,  wagons  and  stores. 

1.  Guns  will  be  entrained  fully  equipped  and  wagons  with  their 
loads  in  them.  The  necessary  loading  party,  under  the  command 
of  an  officer,  will  accompany  them  to  the  place  of  entrainment. 
They  must  be  arranged  compactly  on  the  trucks,  and  it  should  be 
possible  to  unload  them  quickly  from  either  side. 

2.  Vehicles  must  be  securely  fastened  on  the  trucks  to  prevent 
movement  during  transit.  The  decision  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  “  secure  ”  rests  with  the  railway  authorities. 

3.  When  material  for  emergency  ramps  is  provided,  it  must  be 
loaded  so  that  it  is  immediately  available. 

4.  Inflammable  stores  whether  carried  on  limbers,  in  wagons,  or 
in  open  railway  trucks,  must  always  be  securely  sheeted,  and 
should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  engine. 

5.  Water  carts  should  be  filled  before  entraining. 

Movements  by  Mechanical  Transport. 

43.  General  rides. 

1.  The  movement  of  troops  by  mechanical  transport  will  usually 
be  confined  to  dismounted  personnel. 

The  general  principles  are  similar  to  those  for  movements  by  rail. 

2.  Moves  by  mechanical  transport  may  be  made  : — 

(i.)  To  and  from  areas  ill-provided  with  railways. 

(ii.)  To  withdraw  exhausted  troops  out  of  the  battle  to  rest 
areas. 

(iii.)  To  reinforce  quickly  or  to  seize  important  tactical 
localities. 

(iv.)  To  move  low  category  troops  such  as  labour  units. 

3.  Security  measures  are  equally  necessary  for  moves  by 
mechanical  transport  as  for  moves  by  other  means.  Mechanical 
transport  convoys  are  specially  vulnerable  to  attack  from  the  air. 
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4.  As  a  general  rule  the  distance  of  move  by.  mechanical  transport 
is  governed  by  the  distance  which  the  transport  of  the  troops  so 
moved  can  cover  in  two  days’  march. 

Unless  conditions  are  exceptional  troops  moving  by  mechanical 
transport  will  be  without  their  horse  transport  on  arrving  at  their 
destination,  therefore  Lewis  guns,  ammunition,  rations  and  all 
impedimenta  required  for  immediate  use  will  generally  have  to  be 
carried  by  the  troops  until  such  times  as  their  transport  arrives. 

44.  Rules  for  troops  joining  and  leaving  mechanical transport. 

1.  The  points  at  which  troops  join  and  leave  the  mechanical 
transport  are  known  as  embussing  and  debussing  points  respectively. 
These  should  be  on  straight  lengths  of  broad  road,  with  open  ground 
on  the  rule  of  road  side,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  debussing  point,  with  a 
suitable  assembly  ground  to  which  the  troops  can  move  with¬ 
out  crossing  the  road.  Villages,  bridges  and  defiles  should  be 
avoided. 

Mechanical  transport  should  never  have  to  turn  round  on  embuss¬ 
ing  or  debussing  points  ;  in  cases  when,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
bus  park  this  is  necessary,  suitable  road  circuits  must  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  embussing  or  debussing  points. 

2.  Careful  pre-arrangement  is  essential  for  efficiency  in  move¬ 
ments  by  mechanical  transport. 

The  following  require  special  attention  : — 

(i.)  The  selection  and  previous  reconnaissance  of  embussing 
and,  when  possible,  of  debussing  points. 

(ii.)  Troops  to  be  embussed  will  be  told  off  into  unit  groups 
of  vehicles.  The  leading  vehicle  of  each  unit  group 
will  be  marked  by  a  flag,  as  also  will  be  the -point  at 
which  it  is  to  draw  up  at  the  embussing  point. 
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(iil.)  Unit  groups  will  be  told  off  into  parties  of  25  to  a.  bus 
and  20  to  a  lorry ;  each  party  will  be  given  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  vehicle  oh  which 
they  are  to  embus.  Parties  will  form  up  on  the  “  rule  of 
the  road  ”  side  on  the  embussing  point  at  the  place  at 
which  their  vehicle  will  halt.  (Six  vehicles  occupy 
80  yards  of  road  space.) 

(iv.)  No  troops  will  be  on  the  embussing  point  or  the  approach 
to  it  while  the  vehicles  are  arriving. 

(v.)  Prior  to  embussing,  troops  will  load  Lewis  guns,  etc.,  in 
case  of  attack  from  the  air,  and  will  remove  their  equip¬ 
ment.  . 

45.  Duties  of  officers  commanding  bus  columns .  - 

1.  An  officer,  known  as  the  O.C.  bus  column,  will  be  appointed  to 
command  every  body  of  troops  moving  by  mechanical  transport. 

2.  He  will  arrange  with  the  O.C.  mechanical  transport  unit  for 
his  numbering  throughout  from  front  to  rear  of  the  vehicles  on  the 
rule  of  the  road  side,  and  for  the  flagging  of  the  leading  vehicle  of 
each  unit  group.  If  the  transport  unit  consists  of  various  types  of 
vehicles,  he  will  ascertain  the  number  of  each  kind. 

Buses  and  lorries  of  unit  groups  will  be  grouped  separately, 
the  buses  preceding  lorries.  Spare  vehicles  will  npt  be  numbered, 
and  will  be  marked  “  Not  to  be  loaded.” 

3.  He  will  give  the  order  for  the  column  to  move  when  the 
embussing  is  completed  ;  this  will  be  notified  to  him  by  the  unit 
group  commanders  by  signal. 

4.  He  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  protection 
of  the  column  while  en  route ,  especially  in  regard  to  attack  from 
the  air. 

5.  He  will  give  the  signal  for  halts,  if  any,  the  place,  approximate 
time,  and  duration  of  which,  which  should  be  notified  in  the  orders 
for  the  move. 

(b  14768)  '  c  4 
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6.  At  the  debussing  point  he  will  give  the  orders  to  debus,  and 
unless  time  is  an  object,  he  will  ensure  that  the  mechanical  transport 
clears  the  point  before  the  troops  use  the  road. 

7.  He  can  best  control  the  column  by  travelling  with  the  O.C. 
bus  unit  in  the  latter’s  motor  car,  unless  a  car  has  been  provided 
for  his  use  during  the  move. 

46-.  Duties  of  unit  group  commanders. 

1.  The  unit  group  commanders  will  superintend  the  embussing 
and  debussing  of  their  group. 

2.  They  will  ensure  that  the  officers  are  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  vehicles  in  their  group. 

3.  They  will  arrange  for  signalling  communication  between 
groups  and  with  the  O.C.  bus  column. 

4.  They  will  ensure  that  Lewis  guns  are  available  immediately 
in  event  of  an  attack  from  the  air. 

5.  They  will  travel  on  the  driver’s  seat  of  the  leading  vehicle 
of  their  group. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Quarters. 


47.  General  principles  and  rules. 

1.  Quarters  consist  of  billets,  close  billets,  bivouacs,  camps,  trench 
shelters,  and  dug-outs. 

2.  Billets  are  the  usual  form  of  quarters  in  civilized  countries  when 
not  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy.  They  allow  of  proper  rest,  and 
give  shelter  from  the  weather,  but  usually  cause  dispersion  of  the 
troops.  This  disadvantage  may  be  partly  overcome 'by  resorting  to 
close  billets,  when  as*  many  men  as  possible  sleep  in  houses,  the 
remainder  bivouacking.  Troops  in  billets  are  concealed  from  air 
observation,  while  the  cellars  of  houses  afford  useful  cover  from 

bombardments.  . 

3.  Bivouacs  admit  of  concentration  and  readiness,  but  are  trying 
to  the  health  of  men  and  horses  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  and  should 
only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  tactical  necessity. 

4.  Camps  admit  of  concentration,  and  are  healthy,  but  can  only 
be  used  in  exceptional  circumstances  by  troops  engaged  in  fie.d 
operations.  Tents  quickly  become  unserviceable  and  their  carna ge 
imposes  a  great  strain  on  the  transport.  For  standing  camps  huts 
are  healthier  and  more  comfortable  than  tents  and,  if  hutting  matei  lal 
is  locally  available,  are  more  economical.  In  hot  climates  huts 
or  tents  with  thick  or  double  roofs  should  be  used. 

5.  Trench  shelters  and  dug-outs  are  used  in  position  warfare, 
and  their  construction  is  described  in  the  Manual  of  Field  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Prolonged  occupation  of  dug-outs  is  trying  to  the  health,  and 
detrimental  to  discipline  and  moral. 
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6.  In  the  presence  of  an  enemy  tactical  considerations,  e.g ., 
favourable  ground  for  deployment  in  the  event  of  battle,  concealment 
from  ground  and  air  observation,  facilities  for  cover  from  bombard¬ 
ment,  and  economy  in  outposts  are  of  primary  importance.  In 
these  circumstances  the  time  which  it  will  take  to  get  the  troops 
under  arms  and  in  position  to  meet  the  enemy  determines  the  form 
of  quarters  to  be  adopted.  Thus  it  will  often  be  possible  to  billet 
the  main  body  of  an  army,  its  covering  force  being  placed  partly  in 
close  billets  and  partly  in  bivouacs,  trench  shelters,  and  dug-outs. 

When  not  in  proximity  to  the  enemy  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
troons  is  the  first  consideration. 

7. *  If  an  engagement  is  anticipated  the  larger  units  should  be 
distributed  in  the  order  from  front  to  rear  in  which  they  will  come 
into  action,  provided  that  when  liable  to  attack  cavalry  and  other 
mounted  troops  are  placed  in  the  least  exposed  positions.  Artillery, 
tanks,  train,  ammunition  columns  and  medical  units  should  be 
covered  by  the  other  arms. 

8.  Areas  for  accommodation  will  be  delimited  and  allotted  to 
formations  by  the  General  Staff  branch.  The  allotment  o f  accommo¬ 
dation  within  these  limits  will  then  be  the  duty  of  Q.M.G.  s  branch  of 
the  staff,  accommodation  for  troops  not  in  actual  touch  with  the 
enemy  being  arranged  by  the  staff  of  higher  formations,  that  for 
units  in  touch  with  the  enemy  by  the  subordinate  staffs  on  the 
spot. 

9.  Areas  in  rear  of  the  zone  of  active  operations  selected  for  the 
accommodation  of  troops  must  be  so  arranged  that,  so  far  as  tactical 
requirements  allow,  the  troops  are  provided  with  the  maximum 
comfort  possible.  Since  these  areas  will  probably  be  made  use  of 
by  successive  bodies  of  troops,  either  during  a  concentration  or 
in  the  course  of  a  move  by  stages  from  one  area  to  another,  or  for 
periods  of  rest  and  training,  they  will  usually  be  divided  into  sub- 
areas.  The  accommodation  available  in  each  sub-area  will  be 
definitely  allotted  for  a  complete  formation,  such  as  a  brigade  group. 
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special  sub-areas  being  allotted  for  artillery  and  other  units  with 
horses,  and  special  buildings  or  localities  being  reserved  for  head¬ 
quarters.  This  procedure  simplifies  billeting  arrangements,  since 
each  formation  is  detailed  to  an  area  organized  to  suit  its  require¬ 
ments.  Signal  communications  are  also  facilitated,  since  lines 
once  constructed  can  be  used  for  subsequent  formations. 

10.  The  following  rules  will  be  observed  in  distributing  troops  — 
(i.)  Depots  should  be  near  good  roads  and  railways. 

(ii.)  Dismounted  units  should  be  nearest  the  drinking  water 
supply  and  mounted  troops  should  be  accommodated 
with  due  regard  to  the  facilities  for  watering  horses. 

(iii. )  Hospitals  and  headquarters  offices  have  the  first  claim  on 
buildings. 

(iv. )  When  shelter  is  limited,  cavalry  and  other  mounted  troops 
have  precedence  of  dismounted  troops. 

(v.)  Hospitals  should  be  given  a  quiet  spot  and  the  most 
sanitary  position,  as  near  good  roads  as  is  compatible 
with  safety  from  the  air. 

(vi.)  Staff  and  signal  offices  should  adjoin  each  .other  and  be 

clearly  marked.  . 

(vii.)  Officers  should  be  close  to  their  men. 

(viii.)  Horse  lines  should  be  so  situated  that  horses  do  not  have 
to  cross  traffic  routes  to  go  to  water. 

(ix.)  Dismounted  units  carrying  out  continuous  marches  and 
halted  for  the  night  should  be  billeted  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  line  of  march  for  the  next  day. 

(x.)  Tanks  and  mechanical  transport  should  be  disposed  so  as 
to  leave  main  roads  clear. 

11.  Divisions  and  smaller  formations  must  make  provision 
for  corps  and  army  units  attached,  and  for  detachments  of  the  R.  A.F. 
as  may  be  required. 

,12.  When  in  proximity  to  the  enemy,  every  unit  must  be  given  an 
assembly  post  in  the  vicinity  of  its  quarters,  at  wbkh  it  wrill 
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assemble  in  case  of  attack  and  from  which  its  battle  position  can  be 
quickly  reached.  If  units  are  scattered  in  billets  it  may  be  advisable 
to  have  squadron,  battery,  and  company  assembly  posts. 

Routes  from  billets  to  assembly  posts  and  from  assembly  posts 
to  battle  positions  must  be  reconnoitred,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  main  communications  are  not  blocked  by  troops  proceeding 
to  their  assembly  posts,  and  that  troops  from  different  areas  will 
not  cross  each  other  in  proceeding  to  ground  which  they  may  have 
to  defend  in  case  of  attack. 

13.  Special  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  protection  of 
troops  in  quarters  against  observation  and  bombardment  by  hostile 
aircraft,  and,  in  areas  where  such  attack  is  possible,  for  defensive 

'  measures  against  gas  or  bombardments  by  high  velocity  guns. 

Civilians  are  entitled  to  protection  from  these  special  forms  of 
attack,  and  the  arrangements  made  will  include  provision  for  them. 

14.  The  defensive  arrangements  will  include  distinctive  alarm 
signals  for : — 

(i.)  Land  attack. 

(ii.)  Gas. 

(iii.)  Aerial  or  artillery  bombardments. 

48 .  Duties  of  the  commander  of  a  formation  occupying  an  area  allotted 
for  quarters. 

1.  The  commander  of  a  formation  occupying  an  area  allotted  for 
quarters  is  responsible  for  administration  and  discipline  in  that 
area,  and  for  the  sub-division  of  the  area  amongst  his  units. 

Subject  to  any  standing  orders  for  the  area,  which  have  been 
approved  by  higher  authority,  he  will  arrange  police,  traffic  control, 
and  sanitary  measures,  and  will  take  precautions  against  fire. 
Similarly,  he  will  be  responsible  for  defensive  arrangements 
including  concealment  and  protection  from  hostile  aircraft,  and,  in 
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forward  areas,  for  protection  against  gas  and  artillery  bombardments, 
and  will  take  precautions  against  a  rising  of  the  inhabitants. 

He  will  ensure  that  the  direction  of  all  roads,  and  the  position 
of  important  points  in  his  area,  e.g.,  signal  offices,  headquarter 
offices,  &c.,  are  clearly  indicated  by  means  of  sign  boards,  flags,  or 

lamps.  '  . 

He  will  not  vary  standing  orders  for  troops  in  the  area,  issued 
with  the  sanction  of  higher  authority,  without  reference  to  that 
authoritv  (see  Sec.  49,  2). 

He  will  ensure,  that  the  area  commandant  or  town  major  concerned 
is  notified  when  any  unit  under  his  command  leaves  the  area. 

49 .  Duties  of  area  commandants  and  toum  majors . 

1.  When  certain  areas  are  occupied  by  different  formations  in 
succession,  area  and  sub-area  commandants  should  be  appointed, 
each  provided  with  such  assistants  as  are  necessary.  Officers 
styled  Town  Majors  should  similarly  be  appointed  in  all  towns  or 
large  villages.  These  officers  may  either  be  in  independent  charge 
or  subordinate  to  area  commandants. 

Area  commandants  and  town  majors  are  appointed  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  (usually  army  or  corps  H.Q.,  or  H.Q.  of  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion)  which  defines  the  area,  and  take  the  orders  of  that  authonty 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  area  and  the  policy  to  be  followed 
towards  the  inhabitants.  They  should  be  relieved  as  seldom  as 

possible.  . 

2.  Area  commandants  will  prepare,  for  the  sanction  ot  the  autJio* 
rity  which  appoints  them,  standing  orders  for  their  area  regarding 
traffic  control,  police,  sanitary  measures,  protective  measures  in  case 
of  attack  by  hostile  aircraft,  or  of  gas  or  artillery  bombardment, 
&c.  These  orders  will  be  observed  by  all  formations  occupying 
the  area  and  will  not  be  varied  without  reference  to  the  authority 
which  sanctioned  them. 
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8.  The  duties  of  area  commandants,  &c.,  comprise  the  following  : — 

(i.)  To  assist  commanders  of  formations  occupying  their  areas 
in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  comfort,  well-being 
and  safety  of  their  troops. 

(ii.)  To  know  thoroughly  their  areas  and  the  accommodation 
available  therein. 

(iii.)  To  be  able  to  say  at  any  time  how  their  areas  are  occupied 
and  what  accommodation  is  still  available. 

(iv.)  To  acquaint  commanders  of  incoming  troops  as  to  how 
the  area  is  organized  for  normal  occupation,  and  to 
provide  guides  for  local  defences  and  accommodation. 
The  Q.M.G.’s  branch  of  the  staff  must  keep  area  com¬ 
mandants  informed  as  to  what  troops  they  will  have  to 
accommodate  and  the  probable  hour  of  their  arrival, 
(v.)  To  mark  the  direction  in  which  traffic  may  move,  and  to 
erect  signposts  where  necessary. 

(vi.)  To  act  as  intermediaries  between  commanders  of  troops 
and  the  inhabitants,  arranging  times  and  places  for 
markets  and  drawing  up  tariffs  of  prices  in  consultation 
with  neighbouring  area  commandants,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  any  scales  laid  down  by  higher  authority, 
(vii.)  To  take  charge  of  all  Government  stores  provided  for  use 
in  their  area. 

(viii.)  To  ensure  that  their  areas  are  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition.  Incinerators  should  be  constructed  and 
arrangements  made  that  manure  is  only  dumped  at 
authorized  places,  which  should  be  carefully  sign- 
boarded. 

For  this  purpose  area  commandants  have  the  right 
to  demand  working  parties  and  transport  from  the 
troops  occupying  their  areas. 

(ix.)  To  mark  clearly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  villages  at 
entrances  and  exits. 
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(x.)  To  do  everything  possible  to  improve  existing  conditions 
in  their  area. 

The  duties  of  town  majors  are  analogous  to  the  above,  but  town 
majors  should  concern  themselves  more  closely  with  the  discipline 
and  control  of  the  inhabitants.  For  this  purpose  some  military 
police  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  town  major,  and,  if 
necessary,  a  D.A.P.M.  specially  appointed.  ■  Town  majors  and 
area  commandants  must  invariably  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  officer  of  the  P.M.’s  branch  of  the  formation  responsible 
for  the  general  administration  of  the  whole  area  of  which  their 
town,  area  or  sub-area  forms  a  part. 

50.  General  arrangements  on  the  arrival  of  troops, 

1.  Commanders  of  units  must  be  told  immediately  on  ^rciva) 
what  special  defensive,  police,  or  sanitary  measures  they  win  be 
required  to  take,  which  roads  their  units  are  at  liberty  to  use  and 
of  any  localities  or  depots  outiide  their  own  area  on  which  they 
may  draw  for  water,  fuel,  forage,  straw  and  other  supplies.  . 

2.  Units  on  arrival  will  be  met  and  led  to  and  halted  on  their 
assembly  posts,  where  defensive  measures,  watering  and  conservancy 
arrangements  and  matters  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  explained  to 

the  men  before  dismissal.  ,  , 

Every  man  must  be  told  the  distinctive  alarm  signals  for  land 
attack,  gas,  or  aerial  or  other  bombardment,  and  must  clearly  under¬ 
stand  what  he  has  to  do-  in  these  eventualities.  The  men  will 
also  be  told  where  the  roads  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  lead 
to  and  the  names  of  prominent  features  in  the  landscape,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  area. 

3.  All  necessary  defensive  measures  must  be  taxen,  guards 
mounted,  police  posts  established,  and  water,  fuel,  and  forage 
parties  detailed  before  the  troops  are  dismissed. 
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4.  Each  unit  commander  will,  without  delay,  send  an  orderly 
who  knows  the  position  of  the  unit’s  headquarters  to  report  himself 
at  the  headquarter  office  of  the  immediately  superior  unit  or 
formation. 

5.  The  commanders  of  the  train  and  of  the  rear  guard  will  report 
personally  to  the  commander  of  the  column  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  their  destination. 

Each  unit  will  make  arrangements  to  have  its  train  vehicles 
guided  to  their  destination.  Animals  on  arrival  will  be  relieved  of 
their  loads  and  girths  loosened. 

6.  If  grazing  is  necessary  grazing  grounds  will  be  allotted  and 
arrangements  made  for  their  protection  by  the  authority  allotting 
them. 

7.  No  troops  other  than  orderlies  and  parties  for  water,  wood, 
forage,  etc.,  are  to  quit  their  areas  without  leave. 

8.  If  a  state  of  constant  readiness  is  ordered,  troops  will  not  leave 
their  quarters  unless  fully  accoutred  and  will  sleep  with  their  arms 
by  their  sides.  It  may  even  be  necessary  that  horses  should  be 
kept  saddled  and  harnessed. 

51.  Sanitation  and  hygiene.* 

1.  The  efficiency  of  an  army  depends  largely  upon  its  general 
health.  The  preservation  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease  is, 
therefore,  incumbent  on  every  officer  and  soldier. 

This  can  be  secured  only  by  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  sanita¬ 
tion.  This  subject  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Manual  of  Military 
Hygiene,  of  which  all  ranks  must  have  a  general  knowledge. 

Sanitation  is  not  solely  the  province  of  the  medical  service. 
Its  broader  application  must  not  be  overlooked  nor  must  it  be 


%  For  special  sanitary  and  conservancy  arrangements  in  billets  see  Sec.  56, 
and  in  camps  and  bivouacs,  see  See.  58. 
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regarded  as  dealing  only  with  scavenging,  disposal  of  refuse,  and 
arrangements  for  conservancy.  _  .  .  . 

Though  much  of  the  work  of  prevention  of  disease  is  of  a  technical 
nature,  which  must  be  left  to  experts,  all  ranks  should  appreciate 
the  reasons  for  the  various  sanitary  measures  taken  and  should 
realize  that  they  are  personally  responsible  for  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  in  these  methods,  and  that  a  low  percentage  of  sick  in. 
their  unit  is  a  sign  of  their  unit’s  efficiency.  Every  officer  is  respon¬ 
sible  that  all  orders  affecting  the  health  of  the  army  are  rigidly 
carried  out  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 

2.  Men  require  as  much  rest  as  possible.  Parades  should  not  be 
ordered  earlier  than  absolutely  necessary  before  a  movement. 

Troops  should  always  receive  a  meal  before  an  early  morning 
start  or  a  night  move. 

3.  As  the  health  of  a  force  depends  largely  on  the  purity  ot  tno 
water  provided,  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  ensure  an  ampi.0 
supply  of  pure  drinking  water.  For  this  purpose  each  unit  has 
on  its  establishment  a  few  m?n  specially  trained  in  methods  of 
purification  and  protection  of  water  supplies.  Men  must  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  drinking  water  that  is  not  pure  and  must  be  trained  to 
economize  the  contents  of  their  water  bottles.  The  importance  ox 
“  water  discipline  must  be  recognized. 

Water  is  best  rendered  safe  by  treatment  with  bleaching  powder 
or  liquid  chlorine,  after  a  preliminary  clarification. 

Water  points  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  should  be  established 
at  all  regular  halting  places,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  all  permanent 
headquarters.  Special  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  water 
supply  in  camps  and  bivouacs  are  described  in  Section  60. 

4.  Whenever  filters,  sterilizers  or  other  means  of  purifying  water 
are  available,  two  men  per  company  or  corresponding  unit  should  be 
specially  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  pure  water.  Vessels 
or  tanks  in  which  drinking  water  is  stored  are  to  be  carefully  covered, 
to  keep  out  dust,  etc.,  and  they  should  be  raised  off  the  ground  and 
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provided  with  taps.  A  dirty  tank  or  water-bottle  may  easily  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  health.  The  necessity  of  frequently  cleaning 
them  out  or  scouring  them  with  boiling  water  or  chemicals  provided 
for  the  purpose,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Water-tanks  and  water- 
bottles  must  be  frequently  inspected  by  a  medical  officer. 

5.  Certain  articles  of  food  and  drink  are  frequent  sources  of 
disease.  Milk  (other  than  sterilized  or  condensed)  should  be  boiled 
before  use  and  all  fruit  or  vegetables  eaten  raw  should  be  carefully 
washed  in  water  which  has  been  chlorinated  or  otherwise  rendered 
fit  for  drinking. 

6.  Hawkers  and  camp  followers  selling  foods  and  drinks  should 
be  prohibited  or  allowed  only  under  licence,  after  inspection  by  the 
medical  authorities. 

7.  Many  diseases  are  spread  from  one  man  to  another,  particularly 
in  crowded  quarters^  where  rooms  are  indifferently  ventilated.  The 
freest  ventilation  of  all  occupied  quarters  is  essential  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health,  and  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  prevent 
overcrowding. 

8.  Special  orders  must  be  issued  regarding  the  disposal  of  dead 
animals  and  manure. 

9.  Arrangements  for  baths  for  the  troops  and  for  a  regular  supply 
of  clean  underclothing  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

52.  Discipline  in  quarters. 

L  The  daily  duties  mount,  as  a  rule,  immediately  a  new  halting 
place  is  reached.  When  a  force  remains  halted  for  some  time  and 
in  standing  camps,  the  hour  for  duties  to  mount  will  be  notified  in 
orders.  A  field  officer  of  the  day,  with  a  medical  officer  and  a 
quartermaster  to  assist  him.,  will  be  appointed  in  each  brigade 
group  or  equivalent  area,  and  in  each  regiment,  brigade  of  artillery, 
battalion  or  similar  unit,  an  officer  of  the  day  will  be  detailed.  In 
each  squadron,  battery  and  company  an  orderly  non-commissioned 
officer  will  be  appointed. 
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2.  A  staff- officer  or  representative  is  always  to  be  present  at  the- 
headquarters  office  of  an  area. 

3.  The  field  officer  of  the  day  is  responsible  that  the  orders  of  the 
commander  of  the  troops  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  area,  -the- 
preservation  of  good  order  and  for  sanitation  are  observed,  and  that 
the  area  standing  orders  as  regards  the  inhabitants  are  adhered  to- 
Regimental  officers  for  the  day  report  to  him. 

4.  Regimental  officers  of  the  day  and  orderly  non-commissioned 
officers  fulfil  similar  duties  as  far  as  their  own  areas  are  concerned. 

5.  Inlying  piquets  are  mounted  under  the  orders  of  the  commander 
of  the  area,  when  required  for  internal  security,  or  they  may  be 
ordered  by  the  commander  who  appoints  the  commander  of  the 
outposts,  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  outposts.  In  the  latter  case  the 
piquet  stands  to  arms  one  hour  before  daylight.  Should  the  inlying, 
piquet  be  required  to  leave  an  area  its  commander  should  at  once 
notify  the  fact  to  the  field  officer  of  the  day,  with  a  view  to  a  fresh 
inlying  piquet  being  mounted. 

6.  The  alarm  signals  mentioned  in  Sec.  47,  14,  may  be  given  on 
the  responsibility  of  any  officer  or  of  the  commander  of  a  guard. 

7.  In  case  of  land  attack  an  officer  from  each  unit  is  to  be  sent  fa: 
orders  to  the  area  headquarters.  Troops  fully  armed  and  equipped 
will  fall  in  by  squadrons  and  companies  on  their  assembly  posts  ^ 
gunners  will  fall  in  on  their  gun  parks  ;  all  drivers,  including  artillery,, 
will  proceed  to  their  horses.  Draught  horses  and  pack  animals  , 
will  be  harnessed  and  saddled  up,  but  the  commander  will  be  guided 
by  the  military  situation,  whether  to  order  them  to  remain  in  their- 
billets  or  to  be  hooked  hi. 

Special  Measures  in  Billets. 

53 .  General  principles. 

1.  In  the  case  of  large  bodies  of  troops  marching  by  road,  when 
tactical  considerations  admit,  and  roads  are  available,  the  divisions 
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should  be  billeted  on  parallel  lines,  each  being  distributed  on  a  narrow 
front  and  in  depth.  This  arrangement  admits  of  each  division 
being  closed  up  on  its  front  more  readily  than  when  several  divisions 
are  billeted  in  depth  on  one  road,  and  is  economical  of  time  and  labour 
when  a  force  is  marching  from  day  to  day  (Sec.  22).  Billets  for 
troops  moving  by  rail  or  bus  should  be  near  the  detraining  or  debuss¬ 
ing  points. 

2.  In  allotting  areas,  units  should  be  kept  together  as  far  as 
possible  under  their  own  commanders. 

54.  Allotment  of  billets  * 

1.  Whenever  possible  billets  will  be  allotted  in  advance.  Billeting 
areas  may  be  allotted  to  armies,  corps  or  divisions,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  on  a  basis  of  population.  But  the  capacity  of  areas  varies 
greatly  with  their  character;  e.g.,  whether  urban  or  rural,  agricul¬ 
tural  or  industrial,  rich  or  poor,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
Bata  as  to  the  capacity  of  an  area  should  therefore  be  collected 
beforehand  if  circumstances  permit.  In  the  absence  of  such  data  it 
may  be  taken  that  ordinary  billets,  with  subsistence,  can  be  provided 
by  an  area  for  a  force  about  equal  to  twice  its  total  population  for  one 
week.  Billets,  without  subsistence,  can  be  provided  at  the  rate  of 
about  10  men  per  inhabitant  in  rich  agricultural  districts,  and  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  or  six  men  per  inhabitant  in  town  or  industrial 
districts.  No  data  can  be  given  for  close  billets  in  which  men,  for 
whom  no  shelter  can  be  provided,  must  bivouac. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  distribution  of  troops  to  areas  has  been  decided 
by  the  general  staff  branch,  any  necessary  adjustment  of  the  areas 
in  detail  can  be  carried  out  by  the  quartermaster-general’s  branch  ^ 
of  the  staff. 


*  For  data  as  to  accommodation  in  billets,  see  “Field  Service  Pocket 
i.Book.” 
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3.  Whenever  possible  billeting  parties  should  be  sent  ahead  of 
the  troops  to  make  the  necessary  detailed  arrangements  wiuh  the 
local  authorities  or,  if  such  officers  have  already  been  appointed, 
with  the  area  commandants  or  town  majors.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
formation,  such  as  a  division,  it  is  advisable  to  send  forward  an 
advanced  billeting  party,  consisting  of  representatives  of  brigades  and 
divisional  troops  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  divisional  staff, 
to  make  preliminary  arrangements,  this  party  being  followed  by 
billeting  parties  from  each  unit  of  the  formation.  In  such  cases 
the  divisional  staff  officer  will  divide  roughly  the  allotted  area 
amongst  infantry  brigades,  &c.,  and  representatives  of  these,  will, 
in  turn,  allot  certain  streets  or  groups  of  houses  to  their  units. 

4.  Unit  billeting  parties  should  consist  of  approximately  one 
officer  and  one  N.C.O.  from  unit  headquarters,  with  one  other  rank 
for  each  battery,  company  or  equivalent  body  of  troops. 

5.  Before  starting  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  unit  billeting  party  will 

be  given  a  billeting  demand  showing  the  number  of  officers,  men  and 
horses  for  whom  accommodation  (and  food,  if  this  is  to  be  demanded) 
is  required,  and  the  topography  of  the  area  will,  if  possible,  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  him.  Pie  will  also  be  informed  of  any  special  orders  which 
the  inhabitants  will  be  required  to  observe.  . 

6.  On  arrival  at  allotted  areas  the  representatives  of  infantry 
brigades,  &c.,  or  the  officers  in  charge  of  unit  billeting  parties  will 
proceed  direct  to  the  mayor,  chief  officer  of  police  or  the  official  hold¬ 
ing  an  equivalent  position  or  to  the  area  commandant  or  town 
mayor  (if  such  appointments  have  already  been  made),  to  whom 
they  will  hand  the  billeting  demand  together  with  any  orders  to  be 
observed  by  the  inhabitants.  They  will  at  .the  same  time  notify 
this  official  of  the  hour  at  which  the  troops  may  be  expected,  and 
will  asked  for  detailed  information  as  to  the  existence  of  infectious 
diseases  in  any  house  or  locality,  and  as  to  any  special  precautions 
required  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  supply,  sanitation,  nre,  &c. 

7.  A  billeting  order  will  be  prepared  by  the  local  autoority  for 
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presentation  by  the  billeting  party  to  each  inhabitant  on  whom 
men  and  horses  are  to  be  quartered.  This  order  will  show  the 
number  of  men  and  animals  to  be  received. 

Shortage  of  time  may  not  admit  of  this  procedure  being  carried 
out  in  the  first  instance ;  in  which  case  billeting  orders  will  be  made 
out  later,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  inhabitants  before  the 
departure  of  the  unit.  The  number  of  days  the  billet  has  been 
occupied  will  be  entered  on  the  billeting  order. 

8.  The  officer  in  command  of  each  unit  billeting  party  will  give 
his  party  instructions  regarding  the  place  to  meet  him  when  they 
have  inspected  the  billets,  also  special  arrangements  for  watering, 
<&c.  (See  also  Sec.  51,  3.)  The  men  of  the  party  will  then  proceed 
to  the  houses  and  stables  allotted  to  them,  will  inspect  and  mark 
the  billets,  and  if  in  possession  of  billeting  orders  will  hand  them 
to  the  occupiers. 

They  will  mark  clearly  with  chalk  on  the  door  the  names  or  appoint¬ 
ments  of  officers,  the  number  of  men  and  horses  the  billet  is  to  hold, 
.and  the  name  (or  if  secrecy  is  essential,  the  code-name)  of  ther&nit 
to  which  it  is  allotted.  The  marks  must  be  removed  before 
inarching  off. 

9.  In  the  meantime  the  officer  of  the  party  will  select  and  mark 
the  position  of  the  regimental  headquarters,  guard  room,  sick 
inspection  room,  gun  and  transport  parks,  &c.,  and  will  choose  a 
suitable  field  or  other  open  space  where  the  unit  can  form  up  on 
arrival  and  from  which  companies  can  be  marched  off  independently 
to  their  billets  This  space  will  subsequently  form  the  unit’s 
•assembly  post  and  will  be  known  to  all  ranks.  He  will  also  ascer¬ 
tain  the  best  route  for  commun.' eating  with  brigade  headquarters 
and  headquarters  of  neighbouring  units,  and  the  best  roads  into 
and  out  of  the  billeting  area.  This  completed,  he  will,  if  time 
permits,  prepare  a  rough  sketch  for  the  commander  of  his  unit  show¬ 
ing  the  allotment  of  billets  and  giving  details  regarding  roads  and 
-communications.  On  reassembling  his  men  he  will  notify  them  of 
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the  positions  of  headquarters,  etc.,  and  will  despatch  guides  to  meet 
the  units  well  clear  of  the  billeting  area  andUead  them  to  their 
assembly  posts  on  arrival. 

If  the  troops  arrive  before  the  marking  of  billets  is  completed,  they 
should  be  halted  outside  the  area  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not 
block  the  read  or  on  the  assembly  post. 

10.  When  time  is  not  available  for  the  above  procedure,  the  local 
authority,  to  whom  the  billeting  demand  is  presented,  will  co¬ 
operate  in  the  allocation  of  billets  and  will  arrange  iov  the  billeting 
party  to  be  guided  to  their  allotted  area.  He  will,  at  the  same 
time,  take  steps  to  notify  the  inhabitants  that  troops  will  be  billeted 
on  them,  and  will  promulgate  any  military  orders  to  be  observed. 

11.  Billeting  orders  will,  similarly,  be  dispensed  with  if  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  town  or  village  has  been  evacuated,  and  the  local  authority 
will  arrange.for  billeting  parties  to  be  guided  to  their  allotted  areas. 

12  In  allotting  billets  regard  will  be  had  to  the  interests  of  the 
‘  inhabitants  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  the  men.  The  initial 
allotment  may  have  to  be  re-adjusted  after  the  troops  have  settled 
in,  and  it  is  important  that  commanders  of  units  should  at  once  inform 
headquarters  of  any  vacant  accommodation  in  their  area. 

13.  The  following  points  should  be  observed  in  addition  to  those 
given  in  Sec.  47,  10  : — 

(i.)  Headquarters  offices  should  be  selected  with  due  regard  to 
signal  communications  and  be  easily  found.  In  areas 
occupied  successively  by  different  formations  the  same 
buildings  should  be  occupied  as  headquarter  offices. 

(ii.)  Mounted  men  must  be  near  their,  horses,  guns,  and  wagons  ; 

and  staff  officers  near  their  offices. 

(iii.)  Both  sides  of  a  street  should  be  allotted  to  the  same  unit  to 
prevent  confusion  in  case  of  alarm. 
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•  (iv.)  Roads  and  communications  must  never  be  blocked.  Guns 
and  vehicles  will  if  necessary  be  parked  outside  towns 
and  villages,  and  should  be  hidden'  from  aircraft.  If 
parked  on  the  sides  of  roads,  the  first  and  last  guns  or 
vehicles  should  be  marked  with  a  shaded  light. 

55.  General  rules  in  billets . 

1.  Officers  will  visit  the  billets  of  their  men  and  their  horses’ 
stables  at  irregular  intervals,  at  least  once  by  day  and  once  by  night. 

2.  If  necessary  the  inhabitants  should  be  disarmed  and  forbidden 
to  leave  their  houses  after  a  certain  hour ;  the  streets  should  be 
patrolled  to  see  that  this  order  is  obeyed.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
take  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour. 

3.  From  the  moment  the  advanced  troops  enter  a  village  or 
farm,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  con¬ 
veying  information  to  the  enemy.  The  local  telephone  system 
must  be  controlled,  pigeon  lofts  searched  for,  and  all  confined 
pigeons  released. 

4.  All  ranks  should  be  warned  against  talking  on  military 
matters  in  the  presence  of  inhabitants,  against  leaving  letters 
or  papers  about,  and  of  the  importance  of  taking  precautions 
against  any  leakage  of  information. 

5.  Military  tribunals  should  be  established  to  deal  with  any 
infractions  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  orders  issued,  and  with 
offences  committed  against  the  troops. 

All  houses  where  liquor  is  obtainable  must  be  placed  under  control. 

6.  In  every  house  occupied  by  the  troops  at  least  one  man  must  be 
detailed  to  guard  the  arms.  Arms  are  not  to  be  piled  or  left 
outside. 

7.  As  a  precaution  against  fire  and  against  air  observation,  and 
also  to  prevent  signalling  to  the  enemy  by  means  of  lights,  directions 
should  be  issued  controlling  the  use  of  fires  and  lights  by  the 
troops  and  inhabitants.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
establish  special  fire  piquets. 
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8  Cover  is  all  that  officers  and  men  have  a  right  to  expect  in  billets 
on  active  service,  unless  the  inhabitants  also  provide  subsistence.. 
If  either  bed  or  furniture  is  supplied,  it  is  a  matter  of  civility  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  and  must  be  received  as  a  favour  and  not  as  a  right. 

9.  Staff  officers  must,  immediately  on  arrival,  communicate  the 
position  of  their  quarters  to  the  headquarters  office  of  the  area  m 
which  they  are  billeted. 

56.  Sanitation  and  conservancy  in  billets. 

1.  The  local  authorities  should  usually  be  required  to  take  such 
sanitary  measures  as  may  be  needed,  but  the  assistance  of  troops  is 
generally  required  to  construct  additional  latrines,  watering  and 

washing  places.  .  . 

2.  Billeting  parties  should  ascertain  the  source  of  the  local 
water  supply,  the  measures  which  may  be  necessary  to  guard  it 
from  pollution,  and  the  conservancy  system  of  the  place.  .Notices 
should  be  posted'  over  houses  where  infection  exists  and  over  any 
other  houses  in  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  quarter  men. 

3.  In  billets,  particularly  in  close  billets,  some  overcrowding  is 
often  unavoidable  and  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  ventilation. 
Doors  and  windows  should  be  kept  open  whenever  possible. 

4.  Billets  should  be  left  scrupulously  clean.  Rear  parties  should 
be  detailed  to  assist  the  local  authorities  in  this  work  after  the 
departure  of  the  troops.  If  no  town  major  has  been  appointed,  out¬ 
going  units  should  leave  behind  a  representative  to  hand  over  billets 
to  the  local  authority  or  the  incoming  units,  who  should  sign  a 
certificate  that  the  billets  as  taken  were  clean  and  habitable. 

57.  Close  billets. 

In  close  billets,  as  many  men  and  animals  as  possible  are  billeted ; 
the  remainder  bivouac. 
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This  system  is.  adopted  when  a  greater  state-  of  readiness  is 
required  than  is  possible  in  ordinary  billets.  For.  this  reason, 
tactical  considerations  have  precedence  over  all  other  considerations 
and  arms  and  units  should  never  be  mixed.  As  such  billets  will, 
normally,  be  used  for  short' periods  only,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
ordinary  billets.  Where  close  billets  have,  to  be  occupied  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  and 
accommodate  them  outside  the  zone  of  operations. 

In  other  respects  the  instructions  for  billets  apply  to  close  billets. 

Special  Measures  in  Camps  and  Bivouacs. 

58.  General  principles. 

1.  The  site  for  a  camp  or  bivouac  should  be  dry*  and  on  grass  if 
possible.  Steep  slopes  inust  .be  avoided;  but  gentle  slopes  facilitate 
drainage.  Large  woods  with  undergrowth,  <  low  meadows,  the 
bottoms  of  narrow  valleys,  and  newly  turned  soil  are  apt  to  be 
unhealthy.  Clay  is  usually  damp.  Ravines  and  water-courses  are 
dangerous  sites,  as  a  sudden  fall  of  rain  may  convert  them  into  iarge 
streams.  Sites  of  old  camping  grounds  should,  if  possible,  be 

•avoided. 

2.  A  good  water  supply  is  essential,  but  considerations'  of  safety 
may  necessitate  a  camp  or  bivouac  being  placed  at  some  distance 
from  it.  Other  points  to  be  considered  are  the  facilities  which  a  site 
offers  for  obtaining  shelter,  fuel,  forage,  and  straw.  ' 

59 .  Arrangements  at  the  end  of  a  march . 

1.  A  staff  officer,  usually  accompanied  by  some  mounted  police, 
will  be  sent  forward  to  select,  in  conjunction  with  an  engineer  and  a 
medical  officer,  and  with  due  regard  to  tactical  considerations,  water 
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supply,  etc.,  the  ground  where  the  force  is  to  pass  the  night.  He  will 
make  all  necessary,  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  troops  cn 
their  arrival. 

2.  When  the  column  arrives  within  two  or  three  miles  of  its  des¬ 
tination,  staff  officers  of  brigades,  etc.,  accompanied  by,  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  units,  will  proceed  ahead,  receive  instructions  concerning 
arrangements  for  the  night,  lead  their  units  on  arrival  direct  to  the 
ground  allotted  to  them,  and  explain  the  arrangements  to  com¬ 
manders  of  units. 

3.  The  procedure  on  arrival  of  the  troops  will  be  as  described  in 
Sec.  50. 

4.  Where  bodies  of  troops  are  camped  or  bivouacked  close  together, 
the  general  position  of  the  latrines  and  kitchens  of  each  area  will  be 
settled  by  superior  authority  in  consultation  with  the  senior  medical 
officer  ;  that  is  to  say  it  will  be  decided  whether  they  are-  to  be  in 
front,  at  the  rear,  or  on  the  flank  of  an  area  {see  also’Sec.  61). 

60.  Watering  arrangements. 

1.  The  military  police,  or  the  first  troops  to  arrive.:  at  a,  halting 
ground,  will  mount  sentries  on  all  water  likely  to  be  required  for 
use,  with  such  orders  as  will  prevent  pollution.  These  sentries 
will  not  be  withdrawn  until  permanent  water  guards  are  de¬ 
tailed. 

2.  The  water  supply  will  be  selected  in  conjunction  with  the 
sanitary  or  other  medical  officer* 

3.  If  water  is  obtained  from  a  stream,  horses  will  be  watered  below 
the  place  where  troops  obtain  their  drinking  water,  but  above 
bathing  and  washing  places.  Patrolling  by  mounted  men  will  often 
be  necessary  for  some  distance  above  the  spot  where  the  drinking 
water  is  drawn. 
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4.  The  water  supply  will  usually  be  marked  with  flags  by  the 
advanced  party  of  engineers  (Sec.  51,  para.  3) : — 

White  for  drinking  water. 

Blue  for  watering  places  for  animals. 

Red  for  washing  or  bathing  places. 

5.  If  running  water  is  not  available,  a  rough  barbed  wire  fence,  or 
some  other  form  of  fencing,  should  be  placed  round  the  water  supply, 
to  keep  out  animals,  which  should  in  this  case  be  watered  by  bucket 
or  nosebag  or  improvised  troughs.  Washing  should  be  allowed  only 
at  some  distance  from  the  water  supply  ;  empty  biscuit  tins,  or  other 
receptacles,  being  used  to  draw  water  for  this  purpose. 

Similar  precautions  are  often  necessary  with  running  water,  if 
other  bodies  of  troops  are  halted  lower  down  the  stream. 

Sites  must  also  be  allotted  for  washing,  &c.,  of  mechanical 
vehicles. 

6.  If  many  animals  have  to  be  watered  and  the  frontage  is  small, 
hours  for  watering  and  the  route  to  and  from  watering  places  will 
be  laid  down  for  each  unit.  Three  to  five  minutes  may  be  taken  as 
the  average  time  for  watering  an  animal. 

An  officer  will  accompany  a  watering  party  of  more  than  20 
animals  and  remain  at  the  watering  place  until  all  his  animals  are 
watered. 

7.  A  daily  average  of  1  gallon  per  man  is  sufficient  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes.  A  horse,  bullock,  or  mule  drinks  about  1£ 
gallons  at  a  time.  In  standing  camps  an  average  allowance  of  5 
gallons  should  be  given  for  a  man  and  10  gallons  for  a  horse. 

61.  Conservancy  in  camps  and  bivouacs, 

1.  The  preparation  of  latrines  must  be  commenced  immediately 
after  arrival  in  a  camp  or  bivouac,  even  if  these  be  only  of  a  temporary 
nature,  to  prevent  casual  fouling  of  the  area. 
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2.  Provision  of  the  following  conservancy  arrangements  is  required 
for  all  camps  or  bivouacs,  though  the  types  adopted  and  the  degree 
of  elaboration  will  depend'  upon  the  length  of  occupation  : 

(a)  Latrines. 

(b)  Urinals. 

(c)  Night  urinals. 

(d)  Strainers  and  pits  for  greasy  water. 

(e)  Drains  for  disposal  of  surface  water,  and  waste  water  from 

ablution  places,  etc. 

(/)  Refuse  pits  or  incinerators. 

(g)  Manure  dumps. 

3.  Latrines,  urinals,  refuse  pits,  horse  lines,  etc.,  must  be  situated 
at  least  100  yards  from,  and  when  practicable  to  leeward  of,  the  water 
supply  and  kitchens.  They  must  never  be  placed  in  or  near  gullies 
which,  when  it  rains,  discharge  into  the  water  supply,  nor  in  any 
situation  the  drainage  or  filtration  from  which  may  pollute  the 
water  supply. 

4.  Separate  latrine  and  urinal  accommodation  is  required  for  . 


(a)  Officers. 

(b)  Non-commissioned  officers. 

(c)  Men. 

( d )  Natives. 

and  they  should  accommodate  5  per  cent,  of  strength  up  to  500 
men  and  3  per  cent,  for  a  larger  number. 

5.  Latrines,  refuse  pits,  &c.,  will  be  filled  in  by  units  before  leaving 
camp  or  bivouac,  and  the  sites  will  be  marked. 


62.  Picketing . 

1.  Horses  should  be  picketed  facing  away  from  the  prevailing 
winds  and  hidden  from  aircraft.  In  permanent  or  semi -permanent 
lines  animals  should  be  protected  from  front  and  rear  by  earth  or 
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mud  walls  not  less  than  3  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  with  occasional 
traverses. 

2.  A  horse,. when  picketed,. requires  a  frontage  of  about  5  ft.,  and 
a  distance  of  4  yards.  When  horses  are  fresh  from  stables,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  frontage. 

3.  A  gangway  of  5  yards  will  be  maintained  between  two  horse 
lines,  and  between  a  horse  line  and  the  nearest  building,  wall,  etc., 
or  the  pegs  of  the  nearest  tent. 

4.  Saddlery  and  harness  will  be  placed  in  the  gangways  in  rear 
of  the  animals. 

5.  Head  ropes  will  b;>  fastened  at  such  a  length  as  to  be  just  slack 
when  the  horse  is  standing  naturally. 

6.  If  horses  are  unaccustomed  to  picketing,  the  men  should  be  kept 
as  much  as  possible  among  them. 


63.  Parking  guns  and  vehicles. 

1.  In  parking  vehicles  the  following  distances  should  be  kept 
clear  in  front  of  guns  or  vehicles,  which  should  be  parked  with  the 
units  to  which  they  belong  : — 

Yards. 

Heavy  guns  (8  horses)  . 16 

6 -horse  gun  or  wagon  ...  ...  ....  ...  ...  12 

4-horse  vehicle  .  .  8 

1  or  2-horse  vehicle  . .  5 

Guns  and  vehicles  must  as  far  as  possible  be  hidden  from  air¬ 
craft. 

Mechanical  transport  will  require  special  arrangements. 

2.  A  minimum  interval  of  one  yard  should  be  left  between  guns 
or  transport  vehicles. 

If  space  admits  guns  should  be  parked  at  half  interval  (10  yards). 
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64.  General  rules  in  camps . 

1.  The  shape  and  size  of  a  camp  or  bivouac  will,  subject  to  the 
following  general  rules,  be  determined  by  the  ground.  Camps  of 
stereotyped  pattern  afford  hostile  air  observers  a  valuable  guide 
as  to  the  strength  and  composition  of  the  force.  They  should 
therefore  be  irregular  in  shape  and  tents  should  not  be  erected  until 
they  are  properly  stained  or  camouflaged.  Camps  may  sometimes 
be  required  to  simulate  concentrations  to  hostile  air  observers. 

2.  In  brigade  and  larger  encampments  one  main  centre  and  one 
main  cross  street  will  run  the  entire  length  and  depth  of  the  camp. 

3.  Units  should  not  be  cramped  for  space  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dimensions  of  a  camp  or  bivouac 
must  not  be  increased  unduly,  as  a  straggling  camp  entails  extra 
fatigue  duties  and  delay  in  circulating  orders. 

4.  The  usual  internal  between  units  is  10  yards.  Between  squad¬ 
rons,  of  the  same  regiment  and  between  the  component  ractions  of 
an  artillery  brigade  the  interval  may  be  reduced  to  one  yard,  and 
between  the  companies  of  a  battalion  to  three  yards. 

5.  A  trench  should  be  dug  immediately  under  the  curtain  of  a 
tent  and  the  excavated  earth  banked  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  trench. 
The  curtain  should  then  be  pegged  to  the  inner  slope  of  the  trench, 
the  canvas  thus  draining  into  it.  Surface  drains  should  be  con¬ 
structed  to  prevent  rain  water  lodging  in  the  trenches.  Half  an 
hour’s  work  on  the  first  wet  day,  when  the  natural  run  of  the  water 
can  be  seen,  will  do  more  to  keep  the  camp  healthy  than  a  day’s 
work  in  dry  weather. 

6.  Tent  flies  will  be  looped  up  the  first  thing  every  morning,  in 
wet  weather  on  the  leeward  side  only.  In  a  standing  camp  tents 
will  be  struck  periodically,  and  the  ground  underneath  well  swept 
and  left-exposed  for  some  hours  at  least,  the  tents  being  eventually 
replaced  on  their  former  sites.  Tents  should  never  be  pitched  for 
occupation  in  the  intervals. 
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7.  Tent  doors  should  generally  face  away  from  the  prevailing 
wind  ;  in  mounted  units  they  should  face  the  horse  lines. 

8.  A  light  is  never  to  be  left  burning  in  an  unoccupied  tent. 

Cook  houses  and  fires  will  be  kept  well  clear  of  tentage. 

9.  If  rain  or  heavy  dew  is  likely  tent  ropes  must  be  slackened. 

10.  If  a  camp  is  pitched  in  or  near  long  dry  grass  or  heather, 
special  precautions  must  be  taken  against  fire. 

11.  No  mounted  officer  or  man  riding  or  driving  inside  the  camp 
is  to  go  out  of  a  walk. 

12.  Before  leaving  camp  or  bivouac  all  refuse  will  be  buried  or 
burned. 

13.  Ea-rth  walls  should  be  constructed  round  tents  as  a  protection 
against  bombing. 

65 ,  General  rules  in  bivouacs . 

1.  Mounted  men  bivouac  in  the  gangways  in  front  of  their  horses. 

2.  By  day,  infantry  pile  or  ground  arms  on  the  assembly  post, 
articles  of  equipment  being  laid  by  the  arms.  By  night,  men  will  rest 
with  their  arms  and  equipment  by  them.  In  some  cases  men  must 
sleep  fully  equipped. 

66.  Standing  camps  and  rest  camps. 

1.  When  laying  out  a  standing  camp,  tents,  at  the  required  in¬ 
tervals  and  distances,  should  be  dressed  both  from  the  front  and 
flank ;  main  and  cross  streets  should  be  maintained  for  the 
purposes  of  communication. 

2.  A  system  of  surface  drainage  should  be  constructed. 

3.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  pollution  by  latrines  or 
refuse  pits  of  ground  within  100  yards  of  the  encampment  or  any 
possible  extension  of  it.  An  improvised  pail  system  of  removal 
should  be  established  if  possible,  otherwise  pits  must  be  dug  at  least 
six  feet  deep. 
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4.  Incinerators  for  burning  dead  animals,  refuse,  etc.,  should  be 
constructed.  Horse  and  cattle  lines  should  be  cleaned  regularly, 
dung  removed,  and  special  precautions  taken  to  prevent  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  kitchens  and  washing  places  becoming  fouled. 
Flies  are  a  source  of  disease  and  care  is  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  breeding  in  dirt  and  refuse  and  from  coming  in 
contact  with  food.  Dead  animals  should  be  buried  as  far  away  as 
possible,  and  the  spots  marked. 

5.  Notice  boards  should  be  erected  showing  the  position  of  offices, 
depots,  hospital,  veterinary  hospital,  watering  places,  latrines, 
urinals,  refuse  pits,  etc.,  and  a  plan  of  the  c§^mp  should  be  on  view 
at  the  commandant’s  office.  All  parties,  on  arrival,  should  have 
the  arrangements,  including  those  for  defence  when  necessary,  and 
the  rules  of  the  camp,  fully  explained  to  them. 

6.  Camping  grounds  should  be  definitely  allocated  for  mounted 
troops,  dismounted  troops,  and  convoys,  respectively.  Infantry 
camping  grounds  should  not  be  used  by  mounted  troops. 

7.  The  arrival  at,  and  departure  from,  a  rest  camp  or  post  on  a 
line  of  communication,  of  any  body  of  troops,  will  be  reported  by  its 
commander  to  the  commandant  of  the  camp  or  post. 

8.  The  huts  and  tents  in  standing  camps  or  rest  camps  will  be 
protected  against  bombing  by  hostile  aircraft  by  splinter  proof  walls 
and  traverses. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Operation  Orders  and  Reports  in  the  Field. 

67.  Operation  orders. 

1.  The.  general  rules  governing  the  compilation  of  all  classes  of 
orders  in  the  field  are  given  in  Vol.  I  (Chapter  XVI),  which  should 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  this  chapter. 

2.  The  object  of  an  operation  order  is  to  bring  about  a* 
course  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the 
commander,  and  with  full  co-operation  between  all  arms 
and  units. 

3.  Operation  orders  are  prepared  aid  issued  by  the  general  staff 
branch,  but  the  artillery,  adjutant-general’s  and  quartermaster- 
general’s  branches,  and  the  senior  engineer  and  signal  officer  of  the 
formation  are  responsible  for  drawing  up,  if  necessary  in  consultation 
with  any  administrative  seivice  or  department  concerned,  all  orders 
regarding  arrangements  for  which  they  are  responsible  in  connection 
with  the  operations.  Such  portion  of  the  orders  to  the  artillery  or 
orders  regarding  inter-commun' cation,  supply,  transport,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  medical  and  other  services  of  maintenance,  as  it  is  necessary 
for., all  recipients  of  an  operation  order  to  know  will  be  published 
either  in  the  body  of  the  operation  order  by  the  general  staff 
branch,  or,  after  co-ordination  by  that  branch,  by  the  branch 
concerned  as  a  supplement  to  the  operation  order.  Detailed  orders 
to  the  artillery,  engineers,  signals,  and  to  administrative  services 
and  departments,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  all  recipients  of  an 
operation  order  to  know  will,  after  co-ordination  by  the  general 
staff  branch,  be  issued  separately  by  the  branch  of  the  staff  or 
the  officer  responsible  for  drafting  them,  to  those  immediately 
concerned. 

4.  An  operation  order  must  contain  just  what  the  recipient 
requires  to  know  and  nothing  more.  It  should  tell  him  nothing 
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which  he  can  and  should  arrange  for  himself,  and,  especially  in  the 
case  of  large  forces,  will  only  enter  into  details  when  details  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Any  attempt  to  prescribe  to  a  subordinate 
at  a  distance  anything  yliich  he,  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  local 
conditions,  should  be  better  able  to  decide,  on  the  spot,  is  likely  tp 
cramp  hiis  initiative  in  dealing  with  unforeseen  developments,  ard 
will  be  avoided.  In  particular,  such  expressions  as  “  will  await 
further  orders  ”  should  be  avoided. 

In  framing  an  operation  order,  therefore,  the  general  principle 
is  that  the  object  to  be  attained,  with  such  information  as  affects  its 
attainment,  will  be  briefly  but  clearly  stated  ;  while  the  method  of 
attaining  the  object  will  be  left  to  the  utmost  extent  possible  to 
the  recipient,  with  due  regard  to  his  personal  characteristics. 

5.  It  is  essential  that  subordinates  should  not  only  be  able  to 
work  intelligently  and  resolutely  in  accordance  with  brief  orders 
or  instructions,  but  should  also  be  able  to  take  upon  themselves, 
whenever  necessary,  the  responsibility  of  departing  from,  or 
of  varying,  the  orders  they  may  have  received. 

6.  In  order  to  facilitate  co-operation,  the  whole  of  the  directions 
to  each  portion  of  a  force  taking  part  in  a  combined  operation 
will  usually  be  embodied  in  one  operation  order.  VVhen,  for  any 
reason,  separate  orders  are  issued,  instead  of  a  combined  order, 
each  separate  order  will  include  such  information  regarding  other 
troops  as  the  recipient  may  find  it  useful  to  know. 

7.  To  facilitate  the  quick  digestion  and  interpretation  of  orders 
it  is  desirable  that  the  same  logical  sequence  and  the  same  form 
should  be  used.  A  suitable  type  is  given  below 

Secret. 

. . Division  Order  No . . 

Copy  No. ,  . 

Ref . Map  No .  Date  . 

d  2 
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1.  Information. — (a)  Regarding  the  enemy. 

(b)  Regarding  our  own  forces. 

The  general  situation  should  be  given  under  the  heading  (a)  and 
(b)  above.  This  will  include  only  such  information  as  is  necessary  to 
assist  the  recipients  in  carrying  out  their  allotted  tasks.  Effective 
co-operations  between  formations  will  largely  depend  on  the  amount 
of  information  as  to  our  own  forces  given  under  (b).  In  this  respect 
the  question  of  secrecy  must  always  be  considered. 

If  it  is  not  desirable  to  mention  the  source  of  the  information,  the 
degree  of  credibility  attached  to  it  should  be  stated,  and  the  time 
when  it  was  acquired. 

2.  Intention. — A  brief  summary  of  the  intention  of  the  officer 
issuing  the  order.  It  is  seldom  necessary  or  advisable  to  look  far 
ahead  in  stating  intentions.  Alternative  plans  and  conditional  state¬ 
ments,  depending  on  developments,  are  apt  to  cause  doubt  and 
uncertainty  and  should  be  avoided. 

3.  Method  of  Execution. — Under  this  general  heading  will 
normally  come  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  detailed  orders  to 
the  fighting  troops,  based  upon  the  intention  of  the  commander. 
Arms  should  be  dealt  with  in  order  of  importance. 

4.  Administrative  Arrangements. — Under  this  heading  will 
come  detailed  instructions  as  regards  arrangements  for  supply,  trans¬ 
port,  ammunition,  medical  services,  &c.  These  paragraphs,  which 
will  be  framed  in  consultation  with  the  branches  of  the  staff  con¬ 
cerned,  will  be  limited  to  what  it  is  necessary  for  all  recipients  of 
the  order  to  know.  Detailed  orders  services  will  be  issued  sepa¬ 
rately  to  those  directly  concerned. 

5.  Intercommunication. — This  paragraph  should  give  all 
necessary  details  as  regards  intercommunication,  e.g. : — 

(i.)  Where  reports  are  to  be  sent. 

(ii.)  What  routes  the  headquarters  of  subordinate  formations 
are  to  follow. 
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(iii.)  Instructions  as  to  liaison  duties  with  flank  formations. 

(iv.)  Instructions  as  to  wireless  control. 

6.  Acknowledge. 

A . 

General  Staff 

^Method  of  issue  and  time. 

Distribution  and  copy  No. 

*Time. — The  time  is  that  at  which  the  orders  are  actually  issued 
from  the  office  of  origin. 

Distribution. — The  distribution  list  should  be  in  a  logical  order, 
e.g. :  Formations  and  units  under  command,  staff  and  heads  of 
administrative  services  and  departments,  war  diary  and  file,  forma¬ 
tions  and  units  co-operating  in  the  operations,  superior  formations 
for  information  if  desired. 

Copy  Numbers. — Normally  the  list  of  copy  numbers  should  only 
appear  on  the  file  copies  of  the  issuing  office.  Maps  and  appendices 
should  be  marked  with  the  same  copy  number  as  the  order  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

8.  If  any  portion  of  the  force  is  to  be  detached  for  protective 
or  other  duties,  the  commander  of  the  detachment  will,  if  possible, 
be  named  in  the  order.  In  the  case  of  a  detachment  made  up  of 
different  units  a  rendezvous,  where  representatives  of  units  will 
meet  the  commander,  should  be  arranged. 

9.  With  the  increased  length  and  complication  of  operations 
orders,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  place  in  appendices,  details, 
such  as  the  hostile  order  of  battle,  the  composition  of  a  detachment, 
the  order  of  march,  or  the  artillery  plan  of  attack,  leaving  only  the 
important  essentials  in  the  body  of  the  order.  Tabulation  of  such 
details  tends  to  clearness. 

(b  14.768)  D  3 
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. . Division. 
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10.  .Superior  orders  must  be  issued  in  time  to  enable  subordinate 
commanders  in  turn  to  frame  and  distribute  their  own  orders  on 
receipt  of  the  superior’s  order,  of  which  only  so  much  will  be  em¬ 
bodied  as  is  necessary.  The  intentions  stated  -  should  be  those  of 
the  subordinate  commander  issuing  the  order,  arising  out  of  those 
issued  to  him  by  higher  authority,  which  normally  should  not  be 
“  published  for  information.”  A  subordinate  commander’s  orders 
should,  however,  be  sufficiently  full' to  enable  those  under  him  to 
appreciate  the  situation,  and  to  understand  how' they  may  co-operate 
with  others. 

11.  The  distribution  by  a  commander  to  his  subordinates  of 
copies  of  operation  orders  received  by  him  from  higher  authority 
can  seldom  be  justified.  Exceptional  cases  may  arise  when  this 
may  be  permissible,  in  order  to  save  time,  but  the  officer  who  passes 
on  a  copy  of  an  order,  must  realise  that  he  is  responsible  for  making 
known  any  information ^contained  in  it. 

12.  During  the  course  of  operations  it  will  often  be  necessary 
to  supplement  the  orders  already  issued  by  further  operation  orders, 
which  may  take  the  form  either  of  complete  fresh  orders,  or  separate 
orders  issued  to  one  or  more  units  or  commands.  In  the  latter 
case,  should  the  original  orders  be  modified  to  any  considerable 
extent,  all  other  units  or  commands  affected  by  the  new  order 
should  be  informed  of  its  purport. 

13.  If  detailed  orders  will  be  delayed  in  issue  a  preliminary  warn¬ 
ing  order  should  be  sent  out  as  early  as  possible.  This  will  often 
prevent  inconvenience  to  the  troops. 

68.-  Reports.  (See  also  V oil,  Chap.  XV,  and  Volll,  Ghap.  VII. 

1.  Reports  in  the  field  should  be  in  writing  when  time  permits, 
but  in  urgent  cases  they  may  be  verbal.  Duplicates  of  written 
and  precis  of  verbal  reports  should  be  kept. 

2.  A  verbal  report  should  be  given  without,  hurry  or  excitement, 
otherwise  both  hearer  and  speaker  are  liable,  to  become  confused. 
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3.  In  reporting  on  an  enemy  accuracy  as  regards  times,  places, 
the  position,  approximate  strength,  branch  of  the  service,  formation, 
and  direction  of  march  of  the  troops  reported  on  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance. 

4.  It  is  more  important  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
report  should  be  relevant  and  accurate,  and  should  arrive  iri  time 
to  be  of  use,  than  that  the  report  should  be  long  or  elaborate.  This 
applies  to  written  reports,  to  verbal  reports,  and  to  sketches. 

5.  A  plan  or  panorama  sketch  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  a  report, 
and  it  is  often  possible  and  convenient  to  dispense  with  the  report  and 
to  convey  all  essential  information  on  the  plan  or  panorama.  Clear¬ 
ness  and  relevancy  are  required,  not  artistic  effect.  Ranges  in 
yards  to  conspicuous  points  should  be  indicated  on  such  sketches. 

A  plan  sketch  should  be  drawn  roughly  to  scale,  the  scale  being 
indicated  both  by  drawing  and  in  words.  In  countries  which  have 
been  surveyed,  plan  sketches  will  normally  take  the  form  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  existing  small  scale  maps,  such  additional  information  as 
is  relevant -being  shown  on  the  enlargement. 

Important  points,  e.g.,  width  of  a  road  or  stream,  whether  a 
railway  is  single  or  double,  &c.,  should  be  described  in  words  or 
figures. 

The  true  north  should  always  be  indicated. 

The  place  from  which  a  panorama  sketch  is  executed,  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  sketcher  is  looking,  should  be  clearly  indicated. 

A  table  of  conventional  signs  used  in  military  sketches  is  given 
in  the  “  Manual  of  Map  Reading  and  Field  Sketching.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Information. 

69.  General  principles. 

1.  Detailed  and  timely  information  about  the  enemy  and 
the  theatre  of  operations  is  a  necessary  factor  of  success  in 
war. 

2.  In  time  of  peace  information  regarding  the  resources  and  topo¬ 
graphical  features  of  all  possible  theatres  of  operations,  and  the 
strength  and  composition  of  the  fighting  forces  of  every  foreign  power, 
is  collected  and  kept  up  to  date  by  the  General  Staff  at  headquarters, 
who  are  responsible  for  issuing  the  necessary  maps  and  reports 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  for  furnishing  the  commander- 
in-chief  with  such  further  information  as  may  be  likely  to  affect 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

3.  In  time  of  war  the  collection  and  sifting  of  information  and  the 
rapid  distribution  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  is  the  duty  of  the 
General  Staff  in  the  field.  The  intelligent  and  timely  co-operation 
of  all  units  and  formations  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  careful, 
systematic  and  precise  transmission  of  information. 

4.  Information  is  obtained  by  means  of  special  agents,  by  air 
and  land  reconnaissances,  by  study  of  air  photographs,  by  sound 
ranging  and  flash  sj  o' ting,  by  intercepting  wireless,  telegraphic, 
and  telephonic  messages,  from  the  statements  of  prisoners,  deserters, 
and  inhabitants,  from  documents  and  newspapers,  and  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  observation  of  all  ranks.  The  General  Staff  is  responsible 
that  every  possible  source  of  information  is  utilized,  and  that 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  collection  of  captured  documents 
and  the  prompt  interrogation  of  deserters  and  prisoners. 
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5.  All  subordinate  commanders  are  responsible  for  keeping  their 
respective  superiors,  as  well  as  neighbouring  commanders,  regularly 
informed  of  the  progress  of  events  and  of  important  'changes  in 
the  situation  as  they  occur. 

6.  Much  useful  information  is  often  missed  through  lack  of 

intelligent  observation.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  ranks  to  use  their 
powers  of  observation  and  to  report  anything  noticed  which  appears 
to  have  military  value,  however  trivial  it  may  appear  to  the  casual 
observer.  The  correct  channel  for  the  transmission  of  information 
affecting  operations  is  the  General  Staff.  All  ranks  should  appreciate 
the  importance  of  assisting  the  General  Staff  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  in  this  essential  duty  of  collecting  and  transmitting  informa¬ 
tion.  ...  ,  . 

7.  In  furnishing  information  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  what  is  certain  and  what  is  presumed  or  inferred.  The 
source  of  information  should  be  given,  and  the  reasons  for  surmise. 

8.  Negative  information  and  the  repetition  or  confirmation  of 
information  already  sent  are  of  importance.  For  a  commander  to 
know  positively  that  the  enemy  was  or  was  not  in  a  certain  locality 
at  a  certain  time  may  be  of  great  value.  It  is  advisable  that 
fixed  times  should  be  laid  down  for  forwarding  information  of  this 
nature. 

9.  The  value  of  information  depends  on  whether  it  can 
reach  the  authorities  concerned  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

10.  All  officers  must  use  their  judgment  in  communicating 
information  to  others  likely  to  be  affected  by  it.  Thus  an  officer 
bringing*  a  report  of  an  important  development  on  a  flank  should 
inform  subordinate  commanders  he  may  pass  on  his  way,  to  whom 
the  news  seems  likely  to  be  of  importance  ;  or,  if  the  report  is  sent 
by  messenger,  the  latter  may  be  directed  to  show  it  to  certain 
commanders  on  his  way,  or  duplicates  may  be  sent  by  other  means. 

11.  It  is  essential  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  receipt  of  infor¬ 
mation  should  always  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  persons  to  whom  it 
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has  been  communicated,  and  the  exact  time  when  this  was  done. 
An  officer  bringing  or  sending  information  to  a  headquarters  must- 
state  to  whom  else  he  has  communicated,  or  is  about  to  com¬ 
municate  it,  and  when,  and  how.  A  subordinate  commander  to 
whom  information  is  given  should  be  informed  as  to  the  other  com¬ 
manders  to  whom  similar  intelligence  has  been  given. 

70.  Reconnaissance. 

1.  Reconnaissance  is  the  service  of  obtaining  information  with 
regard  to  the  topography  and  resources  of  a  country  and  the  move¬ 
ments  and  dispositions  of  an  enemy. 

2.  Reconnaissance  of  an  enemy  may  be  either. strategical  or  tactical. 

Strategical  reconnaissance. — Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  .war 

the  commander -in- chief  will  require  to  supplement  existing  informa¬ 
tion.  regarding  the  strength  and  composition  of  the  hostile  armies, 
to  verify  existing  information  regarding  the  enemy’s  initial  con¬ 
centration  and  the  direction  of  their  advance  in  order  that  any 
necessary  adjustment  of  the  plan  of  campaign  may  be  made  in  good 
time.  Information  of  a  strategical  nature  will,  be  constantly 
required  during  the  course  of  a  campaign,  such  information  will  be 
chiefly  obtained  by  aerial  reconnaissance. 

Tactical  reconnaissance. — When  the  opposing  forces  are  within 
striking  distance,  detailed  information  will  be  required  regarding 
the  enemy’s  tactical  dispositions  to  enable  the  various  commanders 
to  make  their  tactical  plan  of  operations  and  to  guard  against 
surprise. 

3.  Throughout  the  course  of  a  campaign,  early,  accurate  and 
continuous  information  regarding  the  enemy’s  order  of  battle,  his 
movements  and  dispositions,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Much  of  the  required  information  regarding  the  enemy’s  order 
of  battle  will  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  special  agents 
■working  under  the  direction  of  general  headquarters.  Apart  from 
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the  activities  of  these  agents,  the  principal  means  at  the  disposal 
of  a  commander  for  obtaining  information  about  the  enemy  will  be 
air  and  land  reconnaissance.  The  information  obtained  from  the  air 
must,  however,  be  confirmed  and  supplemented  by  land  reconnaissance . 
For  this  purpose  cavalry  or  dismounted  troops  pushed  forward  in 
motor  vehicles  will  be  used,  so  long  as  the  enemy  is  at  a  distance. 
When  the  opposing  forces  are  at  close  grips,  dismounted  troops  will 
generally  be  employed  for  frontal  reconnaissances,  but  cavalry  01 
troops  in  motor  vehicles  wj.11  still  be  of  value  on  the  flanks. 

71.  Air  reconnaissance . 

1.  The  broad  principle  upon  which  reconnaissance  duties  are 
subdivided  amongst  Air  Force  units  attached  to  military  forces  in 
the  field  is  that  each  military  commander  with  aircraft  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  is  responsible  for  watching  the  corresponding  hostile  formation 
opposed  to  him,  and  for  obtaining  early  information  on  all  matters 
which  primarily  affect  his  own  immediate  plans. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  it  will  be  the  task  of  aircraft 
attached  to  general  headquarters,  assisted  by  such  aircraft  attached 
to  lower  formations  as  the  Air  Force  commander  in  the  field .  may 
require,  to  locate  the  direction  of  the  enemy’s  main :  concen¬ 
trations  so  that  the  commander-in-chief  may  receive  early  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  movement  likely  to  affect  the  plan  of  campaign,  the 
aircraft  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  armies  will  report  on  the 
enemy’s  movements  and  activities  in  rear  of  his  leading  troops. 
Subsequently  it  will  be  the  task  of  aircraft  attached  to  the  leading 
corps  or  lesser  formations  to  report  on  the  tactical  dispositions  of  the 
enemy’s  leading  divisions  and  corps,  the  construction  or  destruction 
of  bridges,  the  construction  of  new  defences,  &c.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  as  a  general  rule  the  larger  the  formation  to  which  an  air 
force  unit  is  attached  the  longer ‘will  be  the  reconnaissance  flights 
which  it  will  be  required  to  undertake. 
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2.  A  military  commander  who  orders  an  air  reconnaissance  will 
give  the  Air  Force  commander  under  his  command  full  in. 
formation  as  to  the  military  situation  and  clear  instructions  regarding 
the  information  that  is  required,  the  degree  of  importance  attached 
to  its  acquisition,  the  place  or  places  at  which  reports  are  to  be  made 
and  the  time  by  which  the  information  is'  required.  The  methods 
to  be  employed  to  gain  the  desired  information  will  be  left  entirely 
to  the  Air  Force  commander  concerned. 

3.  Reconnaissances  undertaken  by  order  of  general  headquarters 
will  often  extend  to  distances  exceeding  100  miles.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  employing  on  these  missions  bodies  of  aero¬ 
planes  strong  enough  to  overcome  aerial  opposition,  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  will  be  to  allot  single  machines  flying  at  such  an  altitude  as  to 
minimise  the  chances  of  hostile  interference.  At  this  height  -move¬ 
ments  of  troops  on  the  ground  will  be  unnoticeabie  and  the  inf  or- . 
mation  gained  will  be  largely  confined  to  reports  of  rail  way  move¬ 
ments,  activity  at  important  junctions,  formation  of  large  camps., 
etc.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  will  as  far  as  possible  carry 
out  railway  movements  by  night,  it  is  important  that  long-distance 
reconnaissances  should  start  at  such  a  time  as  to  begin  their  obser¬ 
vation  as  soon  as  light  permits.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
during  the  summer  months,  when  the  limited  hours  of  darkness 
make  it  difficult  to  complete  railway  movements  before  daylight. 
In  suitable  weather,  however,  useful  reconnaissances  of  this 
nature  can  also  be  made  at  night  (see  para.  8). 

4.  The  information  required  by  an  army  commander  ns  more 
detailed  in  character  than  the  foregoing,  and  will  comprise  road 
movements  of  lafge  bodies  as  well  as  railway  movements,  activity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  camps  and  billets,  new  road  or  railway 
construction,  new  lines  of  defence,  aerodromes,  dumps,  etc.  To 
secure  these  details  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  fly  at  medium 
altitudes  and  to  employ  on  this  duty  formations  of  aircraft  capable 
of  dealing  with  aerial  opposition. 
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5.  The  information  required  from  air  units  attached  to  corps  or 
lesser  formations  is  principally  tactical  in  character,  and  can  only 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  detail  by  aircraft  flying  low. 

Aircraft  carrying  out  a  corps  reconnaissance  can  be  expected  to 
distinguish  troops  in  the  open  and  artillery  in  action,  and 
can  dive  near  enough  to  the  ground  to  clear  up  a  definite 
point,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  machine  gun  emplacement 
or  whether  a  trench  system  is  occupied  or  not.  It  will  as  a 
rule,  however,  be  difficult  even  for  low-flying  aircraft  to  discover 
small  parties  of  the  enehriy,  such  as  a  carefully-concealed  outpost 
line,  unless  the  hostile  troops  reveal  their  positions  by  opening  fire 
on  the  aircraft.  For  such  duties,  therefore,  aircraft  cannot  replace 
land  troops. 

6.  Photography  forms  an  essential  part  of  all  air  reconnaissances. 
Even  in  the  case  of  reconnaissances  at  high  altitudes  photographs 
may  be  expected  to  show  road  movements,  tracks,  camps,  new  works, 
battery  positions,  dumps,  hospitals,  light  railways,  telegraph  lines, 
and  other  signs  of  military  activity,  while  in  the  _  case  of  corps 
reconnaissances  carried  out  at  lesser  altitudes,  photographs  taken 
in  favourable  weather  enable  experts  to  discover  the  smallest 
details  of  the  enemy’s  defences. 

7.  Aircraft  are  essential  to  the  work  of  mounted  troops  sent 
forward  on  a  special  mission,  and  are  invariably  attached  to  such 
a  force.  Owing  to  rapid  change  in  'the  position  of  the  headquarters 
of  a  mobile  formation,  it  may  prove  impossible  to  have  the  attached 
aircraft  always  located  at  these  headquarters.  Temporary  landing 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  must  therefore  be  arranged  for,  and  head¬ 
quarters  should  always  be  situated  where  suitable  ground 
is  available  for  this  purpose.  Aircraft  operating  with  cavalry 
patrols  are  required  to  fly  low,  and  must  usually  be  escorted  to 
prevent  interference  from  above  by  hostile  formations. 

8.  Night  reconnaissances  can  obtain  useful  information  regarding 
railway  movements,  activity  at  junctions  and  dumps  or  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  billets  or  bivouacs.  On  clear  nights  movements 
bn  open  roads  can  be  easily  distinguished.  Important  areas  close 
to  the  fighting  line  can  be  kept  under  close  observation  by  the!  use 
of  parachute  flares. 

72 .  Land  reconnaissance. 

1.  The  commander  of  a  body  of  troops  sent  out  on  reconnaissance 
will  receive  definite  instructions  as  to  the  points  on  which  in¬ 
formation  is  required,  but  will  be  allowed  freedom  of  action  in 
carrying  out  his  task.  He  will  be  given  all  available  information  re¬ 
garding  the  enemy  and  will  be  told  the  intentions  of  the  commander. 

2.  To- obtain  the  requisite-  information  the  commander  will 
despatch  such  reconnoitring  detachments  as  he  considers  necessary. 

3.  While  the  commander  of  a  reconnoitring  detachment  is  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  timely  arrival  of  his  information,  the 
commanders  of  larger  units  following  in  rear  must  assist  him  by 
pushing  forward  connecting  posts  or  other  detachments'- as  the 
situation  demands. 

4.  The  primary  object  of  troops  employed  on  reconnaissance  must 
be  to  secure  the  required  information  and-  communicate  it  to  the 
officer  who  allotted  the  task.  If,  therefore,  as  will  usually  ^happen, 
tjie  enemy’s  advanced  troops  are  encountered  during  the  course  of 
the  reconnaissance,  they  will  only  be  engaged  if  the  commander 
.considers  that  this  ‘will  be  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  his 
mission.  In  the  case  of  a  long-distance  reconnaissance  with  the 
object  of  discovering  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s  columns  and  the 
direction  of  his  march,  it  will  often  be  possible  to  avoid  a  serious 
collision.  On  the  other  hand,  when  detailed  information  regarding 
the  enemy’s  tactical  dispositions  is  required,  this  can  seldom  be 
obtained  without  fighting,  and  it  will  usually  be  necessary  for  the 
reconnoitring  force  to  attack  the  hostile  covering  troops  with 
vigour  before  the  enemy  can  be  made  to  disclose  his  main  dis¬ 
positions.  The  various  reconnoitring  detachments  will  often  have 
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to  concentrate  for  this  task,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  reinforce  them  with  infantry  and  artillery  before  the  screen 
with  which  the  enemy  has  surrounded  himself  can  be  torn  down. 
While  this  engagement  with  the  enemy’s  ,  advanced  screen  is  in 
progress,  specially  selected  officers  and  scouts .  may  be.  employed  to 
assist  in  collecting  the  required  tactical  information.  As  the 
commander’s  tactical  plan  of  action  will  be  largely  influenced  by 
the  results  of  this  reconnaissance,  officers  and  scouts  employed  on 
this  duty  must  be  highly  trained  and  intelligent  observers,  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  judgment  and  determination,  and,  if  horses  are  required, 
be  well  mounted.  The  closest- co-operation  between  reconnoitring 
detachments  and  the  Air  Force  is  necessary  if  the  best  results  are  to 

be  obtained.  _  . 

5.  General  Staff  officers  should  be  detailed  to  assist  in  the  tactical 
reconnaissance  and  provide  the  commander  with  such  information 
as  he  may  require,  and  commanders  of  divisional  artillery  or  their 
representatives  should  also  be  well  forward  at  this  time. 

6.  Information  as  to  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  enemy 
affords  the  best  guarantee  against  surprise.  For  this  reason  it  is 
a  principle  of  reconnaissance  that  touch  with  an  enemy,  when  once 
obtained,  should  not  be  lost  without  orders  from  superior  authority, 
except  in  the  case  of  bodies. of  troops  employed  on  special  reconnais¬ 
sance  duties.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  such  troops  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  protect  the  forces  in  rear  from  all  danger  of  surprise  attacks, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  supplement  their  efforts  by  troops  specially 
detailed  for  protective  duty.  The  duties  of  these  protective  troops 
are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VIII. 

73 .  Personal  reconnaissance  by  a  commander . 

Except  in  the  case  of  very  large  forces,  every  commander  should 
obtain  by  personal  reconnaissance  as  thorough  a  grasp  as  time  will 
allow  of  the  ground  over  which  his  troops  may  be  engaged  and  the 
topographical  difficulties  which  they  may  encounter.  The  smaller 
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the  formation  or  unit  the  more  thorough  must  this  reconnaissance 
be.  In  the  case  of  an  army  the  extent  of  ground  covered  by 
nis  troops  will  often  prevent  the  army  commander  from  obtaining 
more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  ground.  This  must  be  supplemented 
by  reports  drawn  up  for  him  by  his  General  Staff.  But  unless  the 
situation  demands  instant  action,  the  commander  of  a  corps  or 
smaller  formation  should  never  commit  his  troops  to  an  engagement 
until  he  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ground.  Time 
spent  in  reconnaissance  is  rarely  wasted. 

74.  Reconnaissance  of  a  position, 

1.  Before  attacking  a  position  it  is  essential  that  the  most  detailed 
air  and  land  reconnaissances  that  time  will  permit  should  be  carried 
out.  When  time  is  available,  aerial  photographs,  both  vertical  and 
oblique,  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  discovering  every  detail 
of  the  enemy’s  defences,  and  the  results  communicated  in  good  time 
to  the  troops  concerned. 

2.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  on  which  information 
will  be  required  : — 

(i.)  The  extent  of  the  position. 

(ii.)  The  enemy’s  defensive  dispositions. 

(iii.)  The  weak  parts  of  the  position. 

(iv.)  Machine  gun  emplacements,  strong  points,  defended 
localities,  command  posts  and  communication  centres, 
(v.)  Gun  positions,  mortar  emplacements  and  observation  posts, 
(vi.)  Wire  and  other  obstacles. 

(vii.)  Probable  lines  of  approach,  including  ’bus  and  lorry  routes 
and  assembly  positions  for  the  enemy’s  reserves. 

(viii.)  The  best  forming-up  positions  for  the  attacking  troops, 
(ix.)  The  best  line  of  attack. 

(x  )  Positions  for  our  own  artillery. 

(xi.)  Successive  positions  for  the  various  headquarters. 

(xii.)  The  best  line  for  signal  communications  in  the  attack, 
(xiii.)  The  best  positions  of  readiness  for  reserves, 
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3.  Much  of  this  information  can  sometimes  be  obtained  from  & 
careful  study  of  the  ground  from  observation  and  intelligence  posts* 
situated  either  on  commanding  ground  in  rear,  or  in  the  front¬ 
line.  During  a  temporary  lull  in  active  operations  it  is  particularly 
important  that  systems  of  intelligence  posts  should  be  organized 
and  manned  by  trained  observers,  in  order  that  a  continuous  watch, 
may  be  kept  on  the  enemy. 

75.  Reconnaissance  during  battle, 

1.  When  two  forces  are  engaged,  both  air  and  ground  reconnais¬ 
sance  must  be  continued  throughout  the  action.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  continuous  observation  of  the  movements  of  the- 
enemy  and  of  our  own  troops,  and  for  the  rapid  transmission  of« 
reports.  Aeroplanes  'will  be  used  whenever  possible,  and  will  be  - 
particularly  useful  for  reporting  the  progress  of  our  own  or  the 
enemy’s  troops  after  the  launching  of  an  attack. 

2.  During  the  course  of  a  battle  early  information  will  be  par* 
ticularly  required  regarding  hostile  turning  or  enveloping  move¬ 
ments,  the  position  and  strength  of  hostile  reserves,  positions  and 
activity  of  hostile  artillery,  the  arrival  of  hostile  reinforcements* 
signs  of  the  enemy  preparing  for  a  fresh  attack,  or  of  his  weakening; 
or  preparing  for  a  retreat,  or  signs  of  the  exhaustion  of  his  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

3.  In  addition  to  reconnaissance  by  infantry  patrols  and  scouts*-,, 
and,  when  circumstances  are  favourable  for  their  employment,  to- 
the  action  of  cavalry  or  cyclists,  specially  selected  officers,  acquainted 
with  the  commander’s  intentions,  should  be  posted  at  suitable 
points  on  the  battlefield  to  communicate  information  to  head¬ 
quarters. 

4.  Careful  arrangements  will  be  made  by  all  commanders  for  the’ 
mutual  exchange  of  information  by  means  of  personal  visits,  or. 
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■’tfisits  by  liaison  officers,  N.C.Os.  or  men,  to  the  corresponding 
formations  or  units  on.  each  flank. 

76.  Miscellaneous  reconnaissance. 

Road,  river,  administrative,  and  other  reconnaissances  may  be 
required  at  all  times.  Suitable  headings  for  such  reports  will  be 
found  in  the  Field  Service  Pocket  Book. 

77.  Information  from  'prisoners ,  etc.,  and  from  captured  documents. 

1.  Information  obtained  from  inhabitants,  prisoners,  and  deserters 
Is  often  of  special  importance,  particularly  as  regards  the  enemy's 
order  of  battle  and  the  state  of  his  moral,  and,  in  certain  cases,  as 
ito  his  immediate  intentions. 

2.  The  best  information  from  these  sources  can  only  be  obtained 
by  an  interrogator  who  is  experienced  in  the  work,  who  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
-all  available  information  regarding  the  enemy.  As  a  rule,  therefore, 
•detailed  examinations  will  be  carried  out  only  by  interrogators 
selected  by  the  general  staff  for  this  duty,  careful  arrangements 
being  made  for  these  examinations  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible 
-after  the  individual’s  capture.  Preliminary  interrogations  by  the 
-unit  which  effects  the  capture  will  be  strictly  limited  to  questions 
of.  immediate  importance  to  the  subordinate  commander  on  the 
spot. 

3.  Careful  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  collection  of  ail 
papers  and  documents  of  value  carried  by  prisoners  or  found 
on  the  enemy’s  dead,  and  for  the  examination  of  their  uniforms 
and  identity  discs,  and  of  any  distinctive  marks  on  their  clothing, 
arms,  or  equipment.  It  is  often  possible  in  this  way  to  identify 
the  units  to  which  the  men  belong,  and  so  to  construct  or  confirm 
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hypotheses  as  to  the  enemy’s  order  of  battle.  Private  letters  are 
particularly  valuable  and  often,  contain  information  of  current  or 
proj ected  troop  l  movements.  Prisoners  will  always  be  searched 
as  soon  as  possible  after  their  capture  to  prevent  them  destroying 
papers  in  their  possession. 

4.  Troops  engaged  in  reconnaissance  wilt  bring  in  any  person 
who  appears  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish  useful  information.  Such 
individuals  will,  if  the  subordinate  commander  on  the  spot  considers 
it  advisable,  be  sent  under  escort  for  examination  by  the  general 
staff.  Special  arrangements  should  be  made,  where  necessary, 
for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  such  persons  to  the  examiner. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  documents  found  on  the  enemy’s 
dead  and  prisoners,  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  staff  for  the 
collection  of  all  printed  matter  or  manuscripts  found  in  places 
lately  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Immediately  on  the  occupation  of 
a  town  or  village  steps  should  be  taken  to  seize  vacated  enemy 
headquarters,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  telephone  exchanges, 
-police  stations,  government  or  municipal  offices  and  banks,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  valuable  documents  and  records.  Much 
valuable  information  will  often  be  obtained  from  private  correspon- 

•  dence,  as  well  as  from  banks,  hotels  and  shops,  where  information 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  enemy’s  forces  may  be  obtained  from 
the  entry  books.  Valuable  information  can  be  further  obtainedfrom 
newspapers,  which  frequently  publish  casualty  returns  even  when 
other  intelligence  is  censored. 

6.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  general  staff  for 
dealing  with  captured  documents  in  cipher. 

78.  Secrecy  regarding  informal  ion. 

Few  matters  call  for  more  judgment  in  war  than  to  know  how 
much  information  it  is  advantageous  to  make  known  to  subordinate 
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commanders,  and  how  much  to  conceal.  Over-concealment  tends 
to  prevent  intelligent  co-operation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  plans 
arid  intentions  are  allowed  to  be  known  prematurely,  the  enemy  may 
gain  valuable  information  from  prisoners  or  spies,  or  by  other 
means.  As  a  general  guide,  officers  of  all  grades  must  remember 
that  unity  of  effort-,  to  wards  a  common  object  cannot  be  attained 
if  subordinates,  who  may  have  to  act  on  their  own  judgment,  are 
ri  )t  told  what  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Protection. 

79.  General  'principles . 

1.  The  security  of  a  force  is  the  first  responsibility  of  its 
commander. 

2.  So  great  are  the  advantages  of  surprise  that  every  commander 
who  undertakes  an  offensive  operation  will  endeavour  so  to  conceal 
his  intentions  and  movements  as  to  be  able  to  press  home  the 
attack  before  his  adversary  has  been  given  adequate  time  to  meet  it. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  every  force  should  at  all  times  be 
protected  from  surprise. 

3.  If  an  enemy  is  so  closely  watched  that  he  can  make  no  move¬ 
ment  unknown  to  his  opponents,  surprise  will  be  impossible.  If,  in 
addition,  he  is  prevented  from  obtaining  information  regarding  his 
opponents’  dispositions,  his  chances  of  making  a  successful  attack 
will  be  minimised. 

4.  To  a  certain  extent  this  protection  will  be  provided  by  an 
efficient  intelligence  service,  by  the  action  of  advanced  troops, 
by  good  signal  communications,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  air 
supremacy  in  the  theatre  of  operations.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  rely  on  these  means  to  give  warning  of  every  hostile  enterprise. 

Every  commander  is  therefore  at  all  times  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  his  command  from  surprise  in  every  direction  from 
which  attack  is  possible  (both  by  land  and  air)  and  for  preventing 
the  enemy  from  ascertaining  his  strength  and  dispositions. 

5.  The  strength,  composition,  and  disposition  of  troops  detailed 
for  protective  duty  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
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case,  such  as  the  proximity,  strength,  and  characteristics  of 
the  enemy,  the  size  of  the  force  to  be  protected,  the  dispositions 
of  neighbouring  friendly  troops,  the'  nature  of  the  country,  and 
whether  the  duty  is  to  be  carried  out  in  clear  weather  or  in  fog 
or  darkness. 

6.  The  duties  of  protective  troops  are  firstly  to  obtain  timely 
warning  of  any  hostile  movements  and  to  prevent  the  enemy’s 
reconnoitring  troops  from  gaining  information ;  secondly,  in  the 
event  of  attack,  at  all  risks  and  at  any  sacrifice  to  gain  time  for  the 
body  which  they  protect  to  prepare  to  meet  the  attack.  No  larger 
force  than  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  should 
be  employed  on  protective  duty. 

Protective  troops  best  assure  the  safety  of  the  force  they  are 
protecting  by  keeping  the  enemy  continuously  under  observation, 
when  contact  with  him  has  once  been  gained. 

7.  An  enterprising  enemy  may  find  opportunities  ..  of  breaking 
through  or  evading  a  protective  screen  and  of  attacking  or  gaining 
information  about  the  troops  in  rear.  The  existence  of  such  a  screen 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  affording  complete  protection, 
and  it  does  not  absolve  the  commanders  of  forces  moving  or  halted 
in  rear  of  it  from  responsibility  for  providing  such  local  protection 
of  their  commands  as  the  situation  may  render  advisable. 

8.  The  commander  of  a  body  of  protective  troops,  whether  large 
or  small,  and  wherever  situated,  must  keep  his  command  in  such 
readiness  for  action  as  the  circumstances  require. 

9.  In  the  absence  of  special  orders,  protective  troops  are  respon¬ 
sible  that  connection  with  the  force  protected  is  maintained,  but 
the  commander  of  the  force  covered  is  not  relieved  of  responsibility 
for  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  connection  is  maintained. 

10.  At  the  end  of  a  movement,  the  troops  which  have  covered  the 
movement  remain  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  main  body 
while  at  rest,  unless  and  until  other  arrangements  are  made  by 
the  commander  of  the  force.  Similarly,  when  the  movement  re- 
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commences,  outposts  must  not  be  withdrawn  till  the  troops  detailed 
for  the  protection  of  the  movement  are  in  position. 

11.  In  the  following  pages  the  protection  of  a  force  of  all  arms 
is  chiefly  considered.  The  principles  enunciated  are,  however,  of 
general  application  and  hold  good  for  mounted  troops  or  infantry 
acting  independently  of  the  other  arms. 

Protection  When  on  the  Move. 

80 .  The  'protective  screen. 

1.  The  commander  of  a  force  of  all  arms  advancing  in  a  number 
of  columns  towards  the  enemy  will  usually  detail  a  force  of  mobile 
troops  and  aircraft  for  the  general  protection  of  the  force,  in  addition 
to  the  tactical  advanced  guard  which  each  column  will  detail  for  its- 
own  local  protection. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  protective  screen  will  receive  his  orders 

f com  the  commander  of  the  force  which  he  is  to  cover,  but  will  be 
given  a  free  hand  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  these  orders  are 
carried  out.  .  - 

3.  When  the  opposing  forces  are  at  a  distance,  the  duties  of 
protective  screen'  will  be — 

(i.)  To  furnish  information  regarding  tactical  features,  resources^ 
and  communications  of  the1  country  in  advance  of  the 
force  protected. 

(ii.)  To  supplement,  as  required,  information  about  the  enemy 
obtained  by  special  reconnaissance  missions. 

(iii.)  To  oppose  hostile  enterprises  and  prevent  the  enemy 
obtaining  information  regarding  the  movements  of  the 
columns  in  rear. 

Protective  mobile  troops  may  also  be  sent  forward  to  seize  and 
hold  positions,  or  to  deny  their  occupation  to  the  enemy,  until  the- 
main  columns  can  arrive. 
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4.  These  functions  will  often  entail  offensive  action  and  will 
^necessitate  extension  over  a  considerable  front,  but  the  commander 
must  dispose  his  troops  in  sufficient  depth  to  enable  them,  with  the 
.assistance  of  the  advanced  guards  of  the  columns  in  rear,  to  check 
■any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  break  through  and  surprise 
the  main  body. 

5.  The  task  of  the  protective  aircraft  during  this  phase 
will  be  to  assist  in  clearing  up  the  situation  and  to  give  early 
information  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy’s  land  forces. 
Offensive  action  against  the  enemy’s  air  forces  will  not  as  a 
grille  be  undertaken  by  these  aircraft,  but  will  be  the  task  of 
fighting  units  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  detailed  by  general  head¬ 
quarters  and  operating  far  afield  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy’s 
-aerodromes. 

If  a  body  of  hostile  troops  has  been  seen  on  the  move,  its  billets 
^or  bivouacs  will  be  located  by  the  protective  aircraft  and  the  locality 
visited  as  soon  as  possible  after  daylight,  to  ascertain  whether  a 
■night  march  has  bem  carried  out.  If  this  is  the  case,  search  will 
be  made  over  the  roads  along  which  the  troops  may  have  moved. 
In  open  country  it  will  in  this  way  be  possible,  in  favourable  flying 
weather,  to  relieve  the  mobile  troops  of  much  of  the  work  of  protective 
reconnaissance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  unfavourable  weather 
aircraft  may  be  unable  to  carry  out  their  functions,  and  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  force  may  fall  to  the  mobile 
troops. 

6.  When  the  opposing  forces  draw  within  striking  distance  of 
each  other,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  protective  force  to  clear  up 
tfche  tactical  situation,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  This  will 
involve  offensive  action,  and  the  protective  force  will  be  assisted  by 
such  other  advanced  troops  as  the  general  situation  requires. 

7 .  When  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  movement  of  a  number  of 
columns  by  something  stronger  than  a  protective  force  of  mobile 
troops,  the  latter  may  be  reinforced  by  other  arms,  the  whole  forming 
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•  general  advanced  guard  under  one  command,  its  composition  and 
duties  being  determined  by  the  authority  who  orders  its  formation. 

9 

The  Tactical  Advanced  Gtjabd. 

81.  Composition  and  strength  of  a  tactical  advanced  guard  to  a  column 
advancing. 

1.  The  commander  of  a  column  advancing  towards  the  enemy, 
whether  he  is  acting  independently  or  as  part  of  a  larger  force,  and 
whether  or  not  a  protective  force  is  working  in  front  of  him, 
will  detail  a  tactical  advanced  guard  for  the  local  protection  of  his 

own  troops.  .  ,  '  ,  , 

No  general  rule  as  to  the  strength  of  a  tactical  advanced  guard  can 
be  given.  This  is  a  matter  which  each  commander  must  settle  for 
himself  at  the  time.  It  should,  however,  whenever  possible  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  complete  unit  or  formation  under  its  own  commander. 
When  this  is  impossible  arrangements  must  be  made  so  that  an 
adequate  staff  and  communications  are  provided  for  the  advanced 
guard. 

3.  An  advanced  guard  is  divided  into  a  vanguard  and  a  mam 
guard.  As  it  has  to  reconnoitre  and  fight,  it  will  usually  be  composed 
of  all  arms.  The  proportion  of  each  arm  will  depend  chiefly  on  the 
nature  of  the  country.  In  an  open  country,  the  proportion  of 
mounted  troops  and  guns  may  be  greater  than  in  a  close  or 
mountainous  country. 

4.  The  special  duty  of  the  vanguard  is  reconnaissance.  It  will, 
therefore,  generally  be  composed  of  the  advanced  guard  mounted 
troops,  with  or  without  a  body  of  infantry  and  machine  guns  as  a 
support.  By  day,  when  the  country  is  open  and  the  advanced  guard 
is  strong  in  mounted  troops,  infantry  and  machine  gun  units  will  not, 
as  .  a  rule,  form  part  of  the  vanguard.  Some  artillery  for  dealing 
with  hostile  machine  guns  will  usually  accompany  it,  and  a  party 
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of  engineers  will  generally  be  aided.  If  the  country  is  favourable, 
and  opposition  is  expected,  a  tank-may  accompany  the  vanguard. 

5.  The  main  guard  comprises  the  troops  of  thfc  advanced  guard  not 
allotted  to  the  vanguard. 

82.  Advanced  guard  commander. 

1.  The  advanced  guard  commander,  before  taking  over  his  duties, 
will  be  informed  of  what  is  known  of  the  enemy,  of  the  strength  and 
composition  of  the  advanced  guard,  of  the  intentions  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  force  which  he  is  covering,  and  of  the  situation  of  the 
troops  on  his  flank.  He  should  receive  instructions  as  to  his  line 
of  action  on  meeting  the  enemy,  (See  Sec.  83.) 

2.  On  receipt  of  his  instructions,  the  advanced  guard  commander 
will  issue  his  orders.  In  these  he  will  explain  the  general  situation, 
the  route  to  be  followed,  the  composition  of  the  vanguard  and  main 
guard,  the  order  of  march,  and  the  hour  of  starting,  of  both  his  own 
and  other  advanced  guards  on  his  flank. 

3.  He  is  responsible  that  connection  is  maintained  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  advanced  guard  and  also  with  the  main  .body. 

83.  Action  of  an  advanced  guard  to  a  force  advancing.  . 

1.  The  advanced  guard  must  protect  the  main  body  from 
the  moment  the  march  of  the  latter  begins.  The  advanced 
guard  commander  will  therefore  decide  the  hour  at  which  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  will  clear  the  starting  point  and  the  distance  at  which 
it  will  precede  the  main  body.  This  distance  will  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  tactical. -situation.  It  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  main  body  to  deploy  should  the  enemy  be 
met  in  force,  and  to  admit  of  minor  opposition  being  overcome  with¬ 
out  checking  the  main  column. 
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2.  It  is  most  important  that  when  an  enemy  is  encountered  the 
commander  of  the  column  should  have  information  on  which  to 
base  his  tactical  plans  and  time  to  put  them  into,  execution.  Until 
the  enemy’s  covering  troops  have  been  driven  in  it  will  rarely  be 
possible  to  obtain  detailed  information  as  to  the  enemy’s  dispositions. 

The  action  of  the  advanced  guard  must  be  regulated  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  force  which  it  is  covering,  and  at  every  stage 
the  advanced  guard  commander  must  consider  the  effect  of  his 
action  on  the  plans  of  the  commander  of  that  force. 

If  the  commander  of  the  force  has  decided  on  offensive  action 
the  advance  guard  commander  should  act  with  vigour  against 
the  enemy’s  covering  troops  and  should  secure  any  tactical  points 
which  may  assist  the  development  of  the  attack  by  the  main  body. 
To  effect  this  it  is  justifiable  for  him  to  deploy  on  a  broader  front 
than  would  be  advisable  for  a  force  of  the  same  size  entering  on  a 
decisive  action,  for  every  moment  brings  the  main  body  closer. 
Once  touch  with  the  enemy’s  main  forces  is  gained  the  advanced 
guard  commander  will  usually  encounter  opposition  which  he  cannot 
overcome.  He  must  then  dispose  his  troops  in  such  .a  way  as  to 
hold  the  ground  gained  and  to  form  a  screen. behind  which  the  main 
body  can  deploy  without  interference.  He  must  at  the  same  time 
use  every  endeavour  to  learn  the  enemy’s  dispositions  in  order  to 
assist  his  commander  in  forming  his  tactical  plan. 

Should  the  commander  of  the  force  wish  to  avoid  being  drawn 
into  a  decisive  engagement,  the  advanced  guard  commander  will 
use  all  means  at  his  disposal,  short  of  committing  the  mam  body, 
to  delay  and  hamper  the  enemy  and  to  discover  his  dispositions. 

If  the  advanced  guard  commander  is  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  commander  of  the  force  which  he  is  covering,  he  must 
act  on  his  own  initiative.  The  best  way  to  assist  the  commander  . of 
the  force  in  coming  to  a  decision  will  usually  be  to  drive  irr  the 
enemy’s  covering  troops  as  soon  as 'they  are  encountered.  Such 
a  step  will  rarely  interfere  with  the  superior  commander’s  liberty 
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of  action,  while  hesitation  and  delay  may  do  so  by  allowing  the 
enemy  to  seize  the  initiative. 

3.  The  vanguard  is  responsible  for  protecting  the  main  guard 
against  surprise.  In  open  country  mounted  patrols  should  seldom 
be  less  than  four  or  five  miles  in  front  of  the  main  bodv.  In  any 
case  all  ground  from  which  effective  artillery  fire  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  main  column  must  be  searched.  The  advanced  guard 
mounted  troops  should  always  keep  in  communication  with  protec¬ 
tive  troops  in  front  and  with  columns  moving  on  parallel  roads. 
If  connection  between  two  columns  is  difficult  to  maintain,  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  between  them  for  communicating  at  stated 
places  or  intervals  of  time  'during  the  march. 

84.  Advanced-  guard  in  a  retreat. 

1.  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  small  advanced  guard  to  a 
retreating  force.  Its  special  duty  is  to  clear  away  obstacles  that 
would  delay  the  march.  But  it  should  observe  all  precautions 
against  surprise,  and  should  invariably  be  accompanied  by  some 
mounted  men  for  scouting  purposes.  A  party  of  engineers  should 
be  attached  for  the  removal  of  obstacles,  or  the  preparation  of  bridges, 
roads,  etc.,  for  demolition  after  the  rear  guard  has  passed. 

Teck  Flank  Guakd. 

85.  Flank  guards . 

1.  Flank  guards  will  usually  be  furnished  by  the  main  body,  but 
may  sometimes  be  dropped  by  the  advanced  guard. 

2.  The  strength,  composition,  and  disposition  of  a  flank  guard 
and  its  distance  from  the  main  body  are  governed  by  the  principles 
which  apply  to  other  protective  detachments.  The  flank  guard, 
may  either  move  parallel  to  the  main  body  or  take  up  a  position  on 
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the  threatened  flank.  A  flank  guard  may  be  required  to  hold  its 
own  without  support  until  the  whole  column  has  passed. 

3.  Should  the  main  body  change  direction  so  that  the  march 
becomes  a  flank  march  (i.e.,  a  march  across  the  enemy’s  front),  it 
will  be  advisable  to  use  the  old  advanced  guard  as  a  flank 
guard,  and  to  form  a  new  advanced  guard  from  the  main  body. 

The  Rear  Guard. 

86.  Duties ,  composition  and  strength  of  a  rear  guard  to  a  retreating 

force. 

1.  The  first  requirement  of  a  force  withdrawing  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  will  be  relief  from  the  pressure  of  a  possible  pursuit.  This  is 
effected  by  detaching  a  portion  of  the  force,  the  strength  of  which 
will  depend  on  the  situation,  as  a  rear  guard  to  impede  the  enemy’s 
advance.  The  remainder  of  the  force  is  thus  enabled  to  move  in 
comparative  safety. 

2.  A  rear  guard  to  a  force  retreating  is  essentially  a  fighting 
force  of  all  arms.  It  should  be  strong  in  artillery,  mobile  troops, 
and  machine  guns.  Artillery  is  able  to  force  the  enemy  to  deploy 
at  a  distance,  whilst  mobile  troops  can  hold  a  position  longer 
than  infantry,  and  prevent  the  flanks  being  turned.  Widely- 
dispersed  and  boldly-handled,  sections  of  machine  guns  are  difficult 
to  locate  and  impose  great  caution  on  the  enemy’s  advance.  A  rear 
guard  should  be  lightly  equipped,  and  should  usually  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  detachment  of  engineers,  provided  with  demolition 
equipment.  The  troops  detailed  for  the  rear  guard  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  those  which  have  been  least  severely  engaged. 

3.  The  commander  of  a  rear  guard  is  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  force  to  be  protected.  He  should  receive  instructic  ns 
as  to  the  amount  of  opposition  he  is  to  offer  and  as  to  whether  he  is 
at  liberty  to  break  down  bridges,  burn  villages  and  destroy  communi¬ 
cations  with  a  view  to  impeding  the  enemy’s  progress. 
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4.  When  the  pursuit  is  not  close,  the  disposition  of  a  rear  guard  on 
the  line  of  march  will  resemble  that  of  an  advanced  guard  reversed  ; 
a  rear  'party;  usually  composed  of  mounted  men,  having  been  formed, 
the  remainder  of  the  troops,  when  not  engaged,  generally  move 
as  a  main  guard,  in  the  order  in  which  they  can  most  readily  come 
into  action. 

87.  Action  of  a  rear  guard  to  a  retreating  force. 

1.  Orders  for  a  possible  retreat  should  be  thought  out  before¬ 
hand,  but  should  not  be  communicated  to  the  troops  before  it 
becomes  necessary.  They  may  be  communicated  beforehand, 
confidentially,  to  the  higher  commanders  when  considered  advisable, 
but  this  should  be  rare. 

2.  The  conduct  of  a  rear  guard,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
operation  in  war,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  skill  and  energy  of 
the  commander. 

3.  A  rear  guard  carries  out  its  mission  by  compelling  the 
enemy’s  troops  to  halt  and  deploy  for  attack  as  frequently  and  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible.  It  can  usually  effect  this  by  taking 
up  a  succession  of  defensive  positions  which  the  enemy  must 
attack  or  turn.  When  the  enemy’s  dispositions  are  nearly  complete, 
the  rear  guard  moves  off  by  successive  retirements,  each  party  as 
it  falls  back  covering  the  retirement  of  the  next  by  its  fire.  This 
action  is  repeated  on  the  next  favourable  ground.  All  this  consumes 
time,  and  time  is  what  is  most  needed  by  a  retreating  force.  A 
rear  guard  may  also  effectively  check  an  enemy  by  attacking  his 
advanced  troops  if  a  favourable  opportunity  offers. 

4..  In  occupying  rearguard  positions  it  is  important : — 

(i.)  To  show  as  strong  a  front  as  possible  to  the  enemy ; 

(ii.)  To  make  sure  of  good  lines  of  retreat. 

5.  The  manner  of  occupying  a  rear  guard  position  differs  from 
that  of  occupying  a  position  meant  to  be  resolutely  defended,  in 
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that  the  greater  part  of  the-force  should  be  in  the  fighting  line  from 
the  outset,  in  order  to  make  as  great  a  display  of  force  as  possible,  a 

proportionately  small  part  being  retained  in  reserve. 

6.  .For  the  initial  defence  of  each  successive  position  (para.  3) 
considerable  strength  of  infantry,  machine  guns  and  artillery  is 
essential,  to  force  the  enemy  to  deploy.  When  the  hostile 
attack  begins  to  develop,  the  infantry  should  make  good 
their  retirement  to  their  next  position  in  rear,  leaving  to  the 
artillery,  machine  guns,  and  mobile  troops  the  task  of  covering  their 
withdrawal  and  of  preventing  the  enemy  advancing  unopposed. 

As  the  hostile  attack  is  pressed  still  more  .closely,  the  artillery 
and  machine  gunners  should  be  withdrawn,  protected  by  the  mobile 
troops.  The  latter  by  their  mobility  should  make  good  ,  their 
retirement  at  the  latest  moment,  covered,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
disposition  of  troops  which  have  already  retired  from  the  position. 
A  sufficient  proportion  of  mobile  troops  should  be  employed  on  the 
flanks  to  forestall  any  attempt  to  pass  between  the  rear  guard  and 
the  main  body. 

.  7.  The  first  consideration  in  selecting  a  position  for  the  artillery 
is  that  it  shall  be  able  to  open  fire  on  the  enemy  at  long  range,  and 
thus  compel  his  infantry  to  assume  an  extended  formation' at  the 
greatest  possible  distance.  The  second  is  that  it  should  oe  possible 
to  withdraw  without  difficulty.  A  position  entailing  much  dead 
ground  in  front  of  the  guns  is,  however,  unsuitable. 

8.  When  a  rear  guard  halts  to  fight,  every  moment  separates.it 
further  from  the  main  body,  whereas  with  a  pursuing  force  every 
moment  brings  its  reinforcements  closer  ;  in  regulating  the  distance 
of  the  main  guard  from  the  main  body  the  chance  of  the  enemy 
interposing  between  the  two  must  be  considered. 

The  distance,  however,  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  mam 
body  being  shelled  by  hostile  field  guns. :  This  is  especially  important 
during  the  passage  of  a  defile.  p'“"  ■ 
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The  commander  of  the  main  body  must  periodically  keep  the 
commander  of  the  rear  guard  informed  of  his  progress  and  vice 
versa . 

9.  A  point  of  great  importance  to  the  commander  of  a  rear  guard 
is  to  judge  accurately  the  time  to  retire.  He  must  bear  in  mind  the 
difficulty  of  withdrawing  infantry  that  has  once  become  engaged. 
If  he  retires  too  soon  he  is  only  partly  carrying  out  the  work 
required  ;  on  the  other  hand  if  he  falls  into  the  error  of  trying  to 
dispute  every  inch  of  ground  he  may  become  seriously  involved  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  or  oblige  the  latter 
to  halt  and  reinforce  him. 

10.  It  is  always  essential  to  send  at  least  one  officer  from  each 
arm  to  the  rear  to  note  the  next  favourable  position  for  defence  on 
the  line  of  retreat.  The  lines  of  retirement  from  position  to  position 
should  not  converge. 

The  positions  should  be  sufficiently  far  apart  to  induce  the  enemy, 
after  seizing  one,  to  re-form  column  of  route  before  advancing  against 
the  next. 

11.  Heavy  artillery  employed  with  a  rear  guard  should  retire 
by  big  bounds  from  one  main  position  to  the  next.  It  will  thus  have 
time  to  make  adequate  preparations  for  engaging  the  enemy  at  long 
range  and  can  be  used  as  the  framework  on  which  to  build  up  the 
artillery  defence  of  each  main  position. 

*  12.  It  will  sometimes  be  of  advantage  for  a  rear  guard  to 
take  up  a  delaying  position  one  or  two  hours  before  dark.  The 
enemy  may  hesitate  to  attack  with  darkness  approaching,  and  delay 
at  that  hour  will  probably  curtail  the  length  of  his  march. 

1 3.  During  a  retirement  the  air  force  must  be  particularly  active 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  aircraft  from  harassing  the 
retiring  troops,  and  also  in  low  flying  action  against  his  advanced 
troops.  , 
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88.  Expedients  for  delaying  an  enemy's  advance. 

With  a  view  to  delaying  the  enemy’s  advance  the  following  ex¬ 
pedients  may  be  resorted  to  : — 

(i.)  Roads  may  be  blocked  by  felling  trees  across  them,  by 
effective  “  cratering  ”  specially  at  cross-roads  and  road 
junctions,  by  destruction  of  bridges,  and  of  retaining 
walls  and  cuttings. 

Narrow  roads,  &c.,  can  be  blocked  by  locking  together 
several  wagons  and  removing  one  or  more  wheels. 

(ii.)  Railways  can  be' denied  by  destroying  bridges,  cratering, 
and  by  other  methods  laid  down  in  Military  Engineering. 
The  enemy’s  advance  may  be  disorganized  by  laying 
heavy  delay  action  mines  timed  to  explode  some  days 
after  the  railway  has  passed  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

(iii.)  Fords  may  be  rendered  impassable  by  throwing  in  ploughs, 
harrows,  &c. 

Boats  may  be  burnt  or  sunk  on  the  side  of  the  river 
further  from  the  enemy. 

(v.)  Villages,  woods,  heather,  scrub,  &c.,  may  be  set  on  fire  by 
the  rear  party  so  as  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the 
rear  guard  and  impede  the  enemy’s  advance. 

(vi.)  Destruction  of  all  wells,  reservoirs,  pumping  machinery,  &c. 
(vii.)  Inundations. 

89.  Rear  guard  to  a  force  advancing. 

1.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  the  rear  of  an  advancing  column 
being  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  attacks  the  rear  guard  may  be  composed 
of  all  arms  and  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

If  it  is  to  be  employed  only  in  collecting  stragglers  and  keeping  off 
marauders  it  is  usually  composed  of  infantry,  with  a  few  mounted 
troops  added  for  watching  the  flanks. 
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2.  If  the  main  body  and  the  transport  march  without  any  consider¬ 
able  distance  between  them,  one  rear  guard  will  usually  suffice  for  the 
whole,  but  if  for  any  reason  there  is  a  considerable  distance  between 
them,  the  rear  guard  will  f  ollow  the  main  body,  and  special  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  the  protection  of  the  transport  (see  Sec.  97). 

Protection  When  at  Best. 

90.  General  principles  and  rules  for  outposts . 

1.  Every  body  of  troops  when  halted  will  be  protected  by  out¬ 
posts,  in  order  that  it  may  rest  undisturbed. 

2.  To  see  without  being  seen  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  out¬ 
post  duty.  All  troops  on  outpost  must  therefore  be  concealed. 

3.  A  force  can  only  be  regarded  as  secure  from  surprise  when  every 
body  of  the  enemy  within  striking  distance  is  so  closely  watched 
that  it  can  make  no  movement  which  does  not  immediately  become 
known  to  the  outposts. 

It  is  the  duty  of  outposts  to  give  warning  of  any  threatened  attack, 
and  in  the  event  of  an  attack  to  gain  time  at  any  sacrifice  for  the 
commander  of  the  force  protected  to  put  his  plan  of  action  into 
execution. 

While  the  first  duty  of  the  outposts,  therefore,  is  observation  of 
the  enemy,  the  second  is  resistance. 

4.  Observation  of  the  enemy  will  consist  of — 

(i.)  Keeping  such  a  close  watch  on  all  bodies  of  the  enemy 
within  reach  of  the  outposts  that  no  movement  can  be 
made  unobserved. 

(ii.)  Watching  all  approaches  along  which  an  enemy  might 
advance. 

(i;i.)  Examining  all  neighbouring  localities  in  which  his  patrols 
might  be  concealed,  or  which  he  might  occupy  prepara¬ 
tory  to  an  attack. 
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Resistance  will  consist  of  delaying  the  enemy  on  a  prepared  defen¬ 
sive  line,  called  the  outpost  line  of  resistance,  until  further  orders 
are  received  from  the  commander  of  the  force  protected. 

5.  Outpost  troops  will  usually  consist  of  all  arms.  The  mobile 
troops  will  be  responsible  for  observation  at  a  distance  from  the 
outpost  line,  and  the  infantry  for  observation  of  the  area  immediately 
in  front  of  the  outpost  position.  All  arms  are  required  for  the  duty 
of  resistance.  Ajrtillery  and  machine  guns  can,  however,  only  bis 
employed  in  strength  with  outposts  if  they  occupy  the  ground 
which  the  main  body  is  to  hold  in  case  of  attack. 

The  outpost  mobile  troops  will  carry  out  their  duty  by  means 
of  patrols  pushed  well  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  The 
outpost  infantry  will  be  divided  into  piquets  and  supports,  the 
former  to  furnish  sentry  groups  and  to  hold  the  outpost  line  of 
resistance,  the  latter  to  reinforce  the  piquets  when  required.  When 
the  opposing  forces  are  within  close  touch,  outpost  infantry  will 
also  be  required  to  furnish  patrols,  and  on  occasions  a  portion  of 
it  may  be'  held  back  to  form  an  outpost  reserve  ( see  Sec.  86). 

6.  Outpost  work  is  exhausting.  Not  a  man  nor  a  horse 
more  than  necessary  must  be  employed.  The  duty  of  observa¬ 
tion  must  never  be  relaxed ;  the  number  of  troops  detailed  for 
resistance  will  depend  on  the  ground,  the  proximity  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  tactical  situation. 

7.  When  there  is  any  chance"  of  a  force  coming  in  conflict  with 

the  enemy,  the  commander,  before  halting,  should  first  decide  on  his 
dispositions  in  case  of  attack,  and  then  arrange  the  quartering  of  his 
command  and  the  general  position  of  the  outposts.  :cd 

8.  The  distance  of  the  outpost  position  from  the  troops  protected 
is  regulated  by  the  time  which  the  latter  will  require  to  prepare  for 
action,  and  by  the  importance  of  preventing  the  enemy’s  field 
artillery  from  approaching  within  effective  artillery  range  of  the 
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ground  on  which  these  troops  will  deploy  if  attacked.  -  On  the  other 
hand,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  forces,  the  distance  must  not 
be  such  as  would  permit  of  the  outposts  being  cut  off,  or  as  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  an  undue  proportion  of  men  on  out¬ 
post  duty. 

9.  The  commander  will,  when  necessary,  divide  the  outpost  line  into 
sectors,  delegating  responsibility  for  the  holding  of  each  sector  to 
the  commander  of  a  subordinate  unit  or  formation,  and  defining  the 
limits  of  sectors  by  distinctive  features,  such  as  trees,  cottages  or 
streams.  The  tops  of  hills  or  the  bottoms  of  valleys  are  not  suitable 
as  tactical  boundaries ;  roads  should  be  inclusive  to  one  or  other 
sector.  Each  subordinate  commander  concerned  will  detail  the 
necessary  troops  for  his  own  sector,  and  will  appoint  an  officer  to 
command  them,  who  is  designated  the  outpost  commander. 

The  subordinate  commander  concerned  will  be  responsible  that 
his  outposts  arrangements  are  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  sectors 
on  his  flanks. 

10.  In  the  case  of  a  small  force  the  commander  will  usually  him¬ 
self  detail  the  whole  of  the  outpost  troops,  and  will  either  retain  the 
command  in  his  own  hand  or  appoint  an  officer  to  command  them. 

11.  Detachments  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy  must  avoid 
useless  collisions.  Attempts  to  carry  off  detached  posts,  sentries, 
&c.,  unless  with  some  special  object,  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
serve  no  good  end,  give  rise  to  reprisals,  and  tend  to  disturb  the 
main  body. 

12.  Outposts  stand  to  arms  and  patrols  are  sent  out  one  hour 
before  it  begins  to  get  light,  and  they  will  remain  under  arms  until 
the  patrols  report  that  there  is  no  sign  of  an  attack. 

13.  Signal  communication  must  be  maintained  at  all  times 
between  all  parts  of  an  outpost  position,  and  between  the  outposts 
and  the  main  body. 
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91.  Duties  of  an  outpost  commander. 

1.  Before  the  force  halts,  an  outpost  commander  should  be  given 
information  on  the  following  points 

(i.)  What  is  known  of  the  enemy  and  of  other  bodies  of  our 
own  troops. 

(ii.)  Intentions  of  the  commander  who  appoints  him  if  the  enemy 
attacks,  and  in  particular  the  line  of  resistance  of  the 
main  body. 

(iii.)  Where  the  force  to  be  covered  will  halt. 

(iv.)  The  general  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  outpost  troops 
under  his  command,  and  if  there  are  other  troops  on  his 
flanks,  the  limits  of  the  line  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
(v.)  Detail  ox  the  troops  allotted  to  him. 

(vi.)  Hour  at  which  the  outpost  troops  will  be  relieved. 

(vii.)  Where  reports  are  to  be  sent. 

2.  After  receiving  the  above  information  he  will  give  such  orders 
as  are  immediately  necessary  for  protection  against  surprise.  He 
will  then  allot  tasks  to  his  mobile  troops,  and  will  decide  on  a  line 
of  resistance  for  the  outpost  troops.  When  there  are  other  outpost 
troops  on  his  flanks,  he  will  co-ordinate  his  arrangements  with  those 
of  his  neighbouring  outpost  commanders,  and  will  ensure  that  no 
ground  on  his  flanks  remains  unwatched. 

3.  In  choosing  an  outpost  line  of  resistance,  he  should  remember 
that  retirements  of  advanced  troops  to  a  supporting  line  are 
dangerous,  particularly  at  night.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the 
piquets  should  be  posted  on  the  line  of  resistance,  which  must  be 
chosen  with  this  object  in  view. 

Co-operation,  inter-communication,  and  the  exercise  of  command 
will  be  facilitated  by  placing  the  piquets  along  well-defined  natural 
features,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  roads  ;  but  this  must  not  outweigh  the 
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necessity  for  the  best  tactical  dispositions  possible.  If  the  force  is 
likely  to  remain  halted  for  several  days,  especially  if  a  period  .of 
position  warfare  is  expected,  commanding  ground  is  of  great  value, 
to  the  artillery.  On  the  other -hand,  if  halted  for  only  one  night, 
commanding  ground  is  not  essential. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  foregoing  details  have  been  decided  on  .  an 
outpost  commander  will  issue  orders  on  the  following  points : — 

(i.)  Information  of  the  enemy  and  our  own  troops  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  outposts, 

(ii.)  General  line  to  be  occupied  by  the  outposts ;  frontage,  or 
number  of  roads  allotted  to  each  outpost  section,  and 
situation  of  the  reserve  (see  Sec.  92). 

(iii.)  Distribution  of  outpost  mobile  troops,  artillery  and  machine 
guns.  . 

(iv.)  Dispositions  in  case  of  attack.  Generally  the  outpost  line 
of  resistance. 

(  v.)  Special  arrangements  by  night. 

(vi.)  Smoking,  lighting  fires,  and  cooking. 

(vii.)  The  hour  at  which  outposts  will  be  relieved. 

(viii.)  The  place  to  which  reports  will  be  sent. 

5.  The  outpost  commander  will  decide  whether  the  reserve  is  to 
occupy  quarters  or  to  bivouac,  and  whether  the  supports  or  reserves 
may  take  off  accoutrements,  off -saddle,  unhook,  and  unharness 
teams,  &c. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  outposts  are  in  position  he  will  inform  the 
commander  who  appointed  him. 

.  92.  The  reserve . 

1.  The  necessity,  or  otherwise,  for  the  provision  of  a  reserve  de¬ 
pends  on  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of  the  force  to  be  covered. 
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the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  probability  of  attack,  the  time 
required  by  the  troops  protected  to  come  into  action  in  case  of  attack, 
the  distance  of  the  outposts  from  those. troops,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  It  lies  with  the  outpost  commander  to  decide  whether 
any  of  the  troops  allotted  to  him  shall  be  used  as  a  reserve. 


93 .  Detached  posts.  .  ;  .  •  ■  r, 

1.  Detached  posts  may  occasionally  be  necessary  in  front  of,  or 
to  the  extreme  flank  of,  an  outpost  line,  to  guard  some  spot  where 
the  enemy  might  collect  preparatory  to  an  attack,  or  which  he  might 
occupy  for  purposes  of  observation.  They  should  only  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  exceptional  circumstances  owing  to  the  danger  of  their 
being  cut  off. 


94.  Traffic  through  the  outposts. 

1.  No  one  other  than  troops  on  duty,  prisoners,  deserters  from  the 
enemy  and  flags  of  truce  will  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  outposts 
either  from  within  or  from  without,  except  with  the  authority  of  the 
commander  who  de'aTs  the  outposts.  Inhabitants  with  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  blindfolded  and  detained  at  the  nearest  piquet  pending 
instructions,  and  their  information  sent  to  the  outpost  commander. 

•2.  When  there  are  large  numbers,  of.  refugees  it  will,  in  practice, 
be  impossible  to  prevent  them  crossing  the  outpost  line.  Special 
arrangements  will  be.  necessary  for  their  collection  as  close  behind 
the  outpost  line  as  possible.  Defiles,  Such  as  bridges  over  a  river, 
make  suitable  collecting  stations, 

3.  No  one  is  allowel  to  enter  into  conversation  with  persons 
presenting  themselves  at  the  outpost  line  except  -the  commander 
of  the  nearest  detached  post,  piquet,  or  outpost  company,  who 
should  confine  liis  conversation  to  what  is  essential.  Prisoners 
and. deserters  will  be  sent  at -once,  under  escort,  to  the  authority 
appointed  to  interrogate  them. 

(b  14768)  .  .  b  4 
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95.  Battle  outvosts. 

If  the  enemy  is  close  at  hand  and  battle  imminent,  or  if  the 
bat  fie  ceases  only  at  nightfall  to  be  renewed  next  day,  the  whole  of  the 
troops  must  be  in  complete  readiness  for  action.  There  may  not 
even  be  room  for  outposts  and  the  troops  will  have  to  bivouac  in 
their  battle  positions,  protected  only  by  patrols  and  sentries.  In 
such  cases  the  most  advanced  troops  take  the  place  of  the  piquets. 
It  will  often  occur  in  these  circumstances  that  no  orders  can  be 
issued  by  superior  authority  as  to  measures  of  protection,  and  in  any 
case  nothing  can  relieve  the  commanders  of  advanced  troops  of  the 
responsibility  of  securing  themselves  from  surprise,  and.  unless 
circumstances  forbid,  of  keeping  touch  with  the  enemy. 

Miscellaneous  Protective  Duties. 

96 .  Artillery  and  machine  gun  escorts. 

1.  Though,  in  the  last  resort,  artillery  is  able  to  hold  its  front  by  the 
fire  of  the  guns  and  to  protect  its  flank  to  a  limited  extent  with  its 
Lewis  guns,  its  protection  will,  whenever  possible,  be  undertaken  by 
infantry  or  mounted  troops. 

2.  Artillery  is  as  a  rule  protected  automatically  by  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  other  arms,  but  when  this  is  not  the  case  a  special 
escort  should  be  detailed  by  the  officer  who  orders  the  guns  into 
an  exposed  position.  If  this  is  not  done  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
artillery  commander  to  apply  for  an  escort  from  the  nearest  cavalry 
or  infantry  unit.  This  escort,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  protect  the 
guns  from  surprise,  should  consist  of  mobile  troops  in  the  case  of 
horse  or  field  artillery  on  the  move,  and  of  infantry  in  all  other  cases. 

3.  Tht  senior  officer  present,  whether  artillery  commander  or 
escort  commander,  will  issue  the  necessary  instructions  to  the 
escort,  but  if  he  be  the  artillery  commander  he  must  allow  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  escort  a  free  hand  in  carrying  them  out. 

4.  Similar  principles  apply  to  the  protection  of  machine  guns. 
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97.  Protection  of  convoys . 

1.  Commanders  of  fighting  troops  are  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  transport  and  supply  units  whose  movements  they 
regulate,  and  will  detail  such  escorts  for  them,  or  make  such  other 
arrangements  for  their  security,  as  the  situation  may  demand. 

2.  The  commander-  of  the  lines  of  communication  defences  is 
similarly  responsible  for  the  security  of  supply  columns,  &c.,  moving 
within  the  areas  under  his  command. 

3.  The  most  efficient  way  of  protecting  a  convoy  is  to  piquet  the 
road  daily  with  troops  sent  out  from  posts  on  the  line.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  send  a  convoy  by  a  route  which  cannot  be  protected 
in  this  way  a  special  escort  must  be  provided. 

4.  The  senior  combatant  officer  with  a  convoy  will  command 
both  the  transport  and  its  escort.  Should  he  be  the  commander 
of  the  escort,  he  will  consult  the  senior  transport  officer  on  all 
matters  which  affect  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  the  transport, 
will  avoid  all  interference  with  his  technical  functions,  and  will  give 
effect  to  his  wishes  unless,  by  so  doing,  the  safety  of  the  convoy  would 
be  endangered. 

5.  The  commander  of  a  convoy  will  on  no  account  engage  the 
enemy  if  his  task  oan  be  accomplished  without  fighting.  If  fighting 
is  inevitable  the  enemy  should  be  engaged  as  far  from  the  convoy  as 
possible.  The  convoy  will  not  be  halted  and  parked,  except  as  a  last 
resort. 

6-  Early  information  about  the  enemy  and  the  roads  ahead  is 
essential,  but  the  escort  must  be  specially  warned  to  avoid  attracting 
the  enemy’s  attention  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  performance 
of  this  duty. 

7.  In  the  case  of  mechanical  transport  the  whole  of  tlje  escort  will 
be  carried  in  motor  vehicles,  and  except  when  parallel  roads  are  in 
existence,  little  can  be  done  to  secure  flank  protection  while  on  the 
move.  A  portion  of  the  escort  will  move  with  the  convoy  and  a 
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portion  will  be  sent  ahead  to  secure  any  bridges  or  defiles  which  have 
to  be  passed. 

8.  In  the  case  of  a  horsed  convoy  the  escort  will  usually  consist 
of  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  mobile  troops.  Small  advanced 
and  rear  guards  will  be*  detailed,  and  sufficient  men  will  be  posted 
along  the  convoy  to  ensure  order  and  easy  communication.  The 
remainder  of  the  escort  will  usually  move  on  that  flank  of  the  convoy 
from  which  attack  is  most  likely. 


Protection  from  Hostile  Aircraft. 

98.  Methods  of  dealing  with  hostile  aircraft. 

1.  The  most  decisive  method  of  dealing  with  hostile  aircraft  at 
a  height  is  to  attack  them  with  armed  aeroplanes.  Aerial  fighting, 
however,  requires  space  for  manoeuvre,  and  low  flying  aircraft  must 
be  dealt  with  by  fire. from  the  ground, 

2.  Machine  gun,  Lewis  gun,  or  concentrated  rifle  fire  from  the 
ground  is  effective  against  aircraft  up  to  about  4,000  feet,  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  gun  fire  up  to  20,000  feet.  At  the  higher  altitudes,  however, 
hits  in  vital  parts  are  not  easy  to  obtain  and  the  effect  is  largely 
moral,  the  pilot  being  forced  to  make  frequent  changes  of  direction 
and  thus  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  information. 

3-  It  is  a  principle  of  air  defence  that  every  commander,  in 
addition  to  arranging  for  the  protection  of  his  command  from  sur¬ 
prise  by  hostile  aircraft,  is  at  all  times  responsible  whether  on  the 
move  or  at  rest,  for  dealing  with  hostile  aircraft  flying  over  his 
command  at *an. altitude  not  exceeding  3,000  feet.  •  The  responsibi¬ 
lity  for  dealinig  with  aircraft  flying  at  higher  altitudes  is  as  a  rule 
not' delegated  below  army  or  corps  headquarters.  Concealment 
will,  however,  generally  be  the  best  protection  from  the  air  attack. 
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99 .  Considerations  affecting  the  opening  of  fire. 

1.  The  moral  and  material  effect  of  Lewis  gun  fire  against  aircraft 
flying  at  altitudes  not  exceeding  3,000  feet  is  much  greater  than  is 
apparent  from  the.  ground  and  limits  the  information  which  the 
hostile  observer  can  obtain.  Fire  should,  therefore  be  opened?, 
against  all  low-flying  hostile  aircraft  except  in  cases  where  it  .. 
essential  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  that  a.  certain  position  or  locality 
is  occupied  and  the  troops  are  so  well  hidden  as  to  escape  detection 
unless  they  open  fire. 

2.  Indiscriminate  fire  against  hostile  aircraft  is,  however,  very  un¬ 
desirable.  Fire  should  therefore  usually  only  be  opened  by  those 
troops  specially  detailed  for  this  duty  and  must  be  carefully  con¬ 
trolled. 

100.  Visibility  from  the  air. 

1.  Careful  forethought  and  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
objects  on  the.  ground  can  be  distinguished  from  the  air  will  enable 
unit  commanders  greatly  to  reduce  the  amount  :  of ;  information 
which  can  be  acquired  by  hostile  aircraft. 

As  an  instance,  the  shadow  cast  by  an  object  is  more  noticeable 
from  the  air  than  the  object  itself,  and  troops  can  often  escape  detec¬ 
tion  if  they  remain  in  shade  while  the  aircraft  are  overhead.  Move¬ 
ment  is  easily  distinguished  by  low-flying  aeroplanes,  but  if  troops 
lie  face  downwards  and  are  not  in  regular  lines  they  are  difficult  to 
observe  even  in  the  open. 

2.  Visibility  from  the  air  depends  largely  on  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  following  table  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  guide  as  to 
the  detail  which  can  be  seen  from  various  heights  in  fair  weather. 

At  500  feet  troops  can  be  recognised  as  hostile  or  friendly. 

At  1,000  feet  concentrations  in  trenches  can  be  seen. 

At  1,500  feet  movements  of  small  parties  in  the  open  can  be 
observed. 

At  5,000  feet  movements  of  formed  bodies  on  a  road  are  visible. 
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101.  Protection  of  railways. 

1.  The  protection  of  a  railway  and  of  working  parties  on  it  rests 
with  the  commander  of  the  area  concerned.  In  this  matter  the 
responsibility  of  the  railway  service  is  confined  to  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  the  commander  such  points  on  a  railway  as  specially 
require  protection. 

2.  When  armoured  trains  are  utilized,  their  movements,  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  will  be  controlled  by  the  railway 
transport  staff.  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  commanders  of 
armoured  trains  should  work  in  co-operation  with  the  railway  service, 
so  that  railway  traffic  may  be  interrupted  as  little  as  possible. 
Detailed  orders  as  to  their  movements  should  not  be  issued  to 
commanders  of  armoured  trains.  The  object  to  be  attained  should 
be  stated,  and  the  method  of  operation  be  left  to  the  commander. 

3.  Armoured  trains  are  unsuited  for  reconnaissance  independently 
of  or  ahead  of  other  troops.  When  used  to  reconnoitre,  the  security 
of  the  line  in  rear  of  the  train  should  be  provided  for. 

4.  Armoured  trains  should  not  be  exposed  to  artillery  fire. 
Against  rifle  fire  the  train  should  usually  be  divided,  the  guns  with 
one  armoured  truck'  as  escort  being  stationed  out  of  rifle  range, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  train  engages  the  enemy  at  close  quarters 
with  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire. 

5.  With  the  above  limitations  armoured  trains  are  a  valuable 
means  of  providing  for  the  security  of  a  line  of  railway.  They  may 
be  employed  to  connect  detached  posts  and  to  patrol  at  irregular 
intervals  sections  of  the  line  which  are  liable  to  attack. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

.  i 

Battle. 

General  Considerations. 

102.  Preliminary  remarks . 

1.  Battle  is  the  decisive  factor  in  war.  It  is  not  until  the  enemy’s 
power  of  resistance  has  been  finally  crushed  in  battle  that  the 
objects  for  which  a  country  has  entered  into  war  can  be  secured. 

2.  Operations  in  every  campaign  will  usually  comprise  the  follow¬ 
ing  distinct  phases : — 

(i.)  The  advance  to  the  battlefield,  including  the  first  contact 
between  the  opposing  advanced  troops. 

(ii.)  The  deliberate  battle  between  the  main  forces,  which,  in  the 
case  of  national  armies,  may  ektend  over  an  indefinite 
period.  *  . 

(lii.)  The  withdrawal  and  pursuit,  the  extent  of  which  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  success  of  the  victor  in  the 
deliberate  battle. 

These  phases  alternating  with  occasional  periods  of  comparative 
inactivity  on  the  whole,  or  portions  of  the  front  may  occur  again  and 
again  during  the  course  of  a  campaign  until  the  power  of  one  side  or 
the  other  is  broken  and  decisive  victory  is  obtained. 

3.  In  the  following  chapters  the  action  of  two  opposing  forces 
in  battle  is  considered  under  the  headings  of  attack  and  defence. 
This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that,  during  the  course  of  a  single 
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battle,  one  force  will  invariably  attack,  and  the  other  force  remain 
continually  on  the  defensive.  In  every  battle,  especially  when 
large  forces  are  engaged,  there  will  usually  be  many  alternations 
•of  attack  and  defence.  Both  opponents  may  endeavour  to  strike 
the  first  blow,  or  one  may  await  the  attack  of  the  other  with  a  view 
to  seizing  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  offensive  action  later  on. 
The  original  attacker  may  be  thrown  on  the  defensive  by  a  counter 
stroke  ;  or  it  is  open  to  either  side  to  fight  a  defensive  action  in  one 
part  of  the  field  while  endeavouring  to  force  a  decision  by  offensive 
action  elsewhere.  In  fact  each  commander  will  employ  offensive 
•or  defensive  action  to  suit  his  immediate  requirements,  the  defensive 
being  resorted  to  when  and  where  it  is  desired  to  delay  a  decision, 
the  offensive  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  one. 

103.  The  decision  to  offer  battle . 

1.  Decisive  success  in  battle  can  be  gained  only  by  offensive  action. 

Every  commander,  therefore,  must  be  determined  to  assume  the 
•offensive  sooner  or  later.  If  the  situation  be  temporarily  unfavour¬ 
able  for  such  a  course  it  is  wiser  to  manoeuvre  for  a  more  suitable 
opportunity  ;  but  when  superiority  in  moral,  armament,  training,  or 
numbers  has  given  a  commander  an  advantage  he  should  turn  it  to 
account  by.forcing  a  battle  before  the  enemy  has.restored  the  balance. 
Superior  numbers  on  the  battlefield  are  an  undoubted  advantage’ 
but  greater  skill,  better  training,  and  above  all,  a  firm  determination 
in  all  ranks  to  conquer  at  any  cost,  are  the  chief  factors  of  success. 

2.  Half-hearted  measures  never  attain  success  in  war,  and  lack 
of  determination  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  failure.  A  commander 
who  has  once  decided  either  to  give  or  to  accept  battle,  must  act 
with  energy,  perseverance,  and  resolution. 

3.  Time  is  an  essential  consideration  in  deciding  whether  an 
opportunity  is  favourable  or  not  for  immediate  offensive  action. 
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A  commander  who  has  gained  a  strategical  advantage  may  have  to 
act  at  once  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  bringing  about  conditions 
more  favourable  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  ample  time  may 
be  available  before  any  material  change  can  occur  in  the  strategical 
situation,  and  it  may  then  be  more  effective  to  act  deliberately,  or  to 
aim  at  manoeuvring  an  enemy  out  of  a  strong  position  with  a  view 
to  forcing  him  to  fight  later  under  conditions  which  admit  ot  more 
certain  or  more  decisive  results. 


104.  The  offensive  and  defensive  in  battle. 

1.  Offensive  action  improves  the  moral  of  an  army.  A  commander 
who  assumes  the  offensive  imbues  his  troops  with  a  feelmg  of  moral 
suoeriority  over  the  enemy  and  compels  the  hostile  forces  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  their  actions  to  his.  The  defensive  entails  temporary  loss 

°f  A  commander  must  possess  high  qualities  of  skill  and  resolution 
to  be  able  to  choose  the  right  place  and,  more  particularly,  the  right 
time  for  changing  from  a  defensive  to  an  offensive  attitude. 

2  For  these  reasons  a  defensive  attitude  at  the  outset  .of  a  battle 
is  rarely  desirable  unless  it  is  necessary  to  gain  time  or  to  utilize 
advantages  of  ground  to  compensate  for  inferiority  in  other  respects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  offensive  must  not  be  assumed  merely  for  its 
own  sake.  An  offensive  undertaken  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
sound  reasoning  will,  if  it  fails,  have  a  more  serious^  effect  on  the 
moral  of  the  troops  than  a  wise  decision  to  adopt  a  defensive 

policy. 

3  Oc'asions  may  arise  when  the  commander  of  even  a  superior 
force  may  see  his  way  to  gain  a  decisive  success  with  more  certainty 
and  less  loss  by  inducing  his  opponent  to  make  the  first  attack, 
especially  if  he,  himself,  has  been  able  to  choose  and  occupy  delibe- 
rately  a  position  which  will  facilitate  his  ultimate  assumption  of  the 
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offensive.  Once  battle  is  joined,  the  liberty  of  action  which  the 
initiative  has  conferred  on  the  assailant,  willbe  limited  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  reserves.  The  defender  should  be  able  to  obtain  equal 
liberty  of  action  if  he  retains  an  adequate  reserve  under  his  own  hand, 
keeps  his  own  objective  in  view,  and  assumes  the  offensive  when  the 
favourable  opportunity  arrives.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  is  the 
chief  objection  to  allowing  the  enemy  to  take  the  initiative. 

105.  Effect  of  large  armies  on  the  development  of  operations. 

1.  It  is  the  commander’s  duty  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  surest  way  to 
attain  success  is  to  allow  the  enemy  no  respite  till  victory  is  won. 

2.  Surprise  is  a  principle  of  war  ;  to  effect  this,  rapidity  of 
action  and  secrecy  are  essential.  It  must  be  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  larger  the  opposing  armies  engaged  in  a  theatre  of 
operations  the  longer  will  it  take  to  concentrate  and  deploy  the  main 
forces  for  battle.  Though  a  combat  between  small  forces  may  be 
planned  and  completed  in  the  same  day,  the  manoeuvring  into 
position  of  an  army  composed  of  several  divisions  or  corps  may  well 
occupy  a  period  of  several  days  or  even  weeks.  In  all  campaigns 
between  large  forces,  therefore,  unless  the  initial  fighting  leads  to  an 
immediate  decisive  success,  preliminary  encounters  will  necessarily 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  time  during  which  the  opposing  fronts 
will  be  more  or  less  stationary,  until  one  side  or  the  other  can  throw 
superior  weight  into  the  battle.  Such  periods  of  comparative  in¬ 
activity  will  recur  after  every  battle  until  one  of  the  opponents 
succeeds  in  finally  breaking  through  his  adversary’s  defensive  system 
and  in  pursuing  his  advantage  with  such  rapidity  and  in  such  strength 
that  the  latter  has  neither  the  requisite  time  nor  reserves,  nor  moral , 
to  restore  the  situation.  The  periods  of  preparation,  inseparable 
from  any  modern  campaign  between  large  and  highly-organized 
forces,  will  be  most  pronounced  when  the  opposing  armies  are  so 
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evenly  matched,  and  so  strong,  that  every  attempt  at  a  turning 
movement  by  either  side  is  met  by  a  corresponding  extension  of  the 
opponent’s  flank,  until  the  whole  breadth  of  the  theatre  of  operations 
is  covered  by  the  opposing  forces. 

3.  During  these  periods  of  preparation,  the  leading  troops,  whose 
mission  it  will  be  to  screen  the  manoeuvring  of  the  forces  in  rear, 
may  be  expected  to  seek  cover  in  trenches,  and  thus  to  bring  about 
a  period  of  position  warfare.  Every  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
commander  who  seeks  a  decision  by  offensive  action  to  reduce  these 
periods  of  position  warfare  to  their  shortest  possible  limits. 

Such  periods  call*  for  special  measures,  principally  of  a  routine 
nature,  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XII. 

106.  Go-operation. 

1.  An  army  depends  for  success  on  the  combined  efforts  of  its 
component  parts.  Victory  can  be  won  only  by  the  combined  efforts 
of-  all.  Consequently,  the  full  moral  and  material  forces  of  an  army 
can  only  be  brought  into  play  by  the  closest  co-operation  between 
the  various  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  also  between  the  army 
and  the  units  of  the  Air  Force  acting  with  it. 

2.  To  obtain  perfect  co-operation  in  any  army,  each  arm  must 
appreciate  that  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Mutual  confidence  must  exist  between  the  arms,  and  this  confidence 
must  be  based  on  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  each  arm  coupled 
with  an  appreciation  of  that  efficiency  by  the  other  arms. 

Co-operation  is  dependent  on  knowledge,  and  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  close  study  during  peace.  Without  knowledge"  the; 
minor  imperfections,  inherent  in  human  nature,  will  have  an  unduly 
adverse  effect  on  the  moral  of  the  whole. 

3.  All  commanders,  from  the  commander  of  an  army  to  the 
commander  of  a  platoon,  must  ensure  that  their  tactical  plan  is 
framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  fullest  co-operation  betweep. 
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the  various  arms  and  weapons  under  their  command,  and  every 
subordinate  commander  must  do  everything  in  his  power,  both  before 
and  during  an  action,  to  co-operate  with  neighbouring  commanders, 
and  with  the  other  arms  which  are  supporting  him  or  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  support. 

4.  Success  on  the  battlefield  lies  ultimately  with  the  infant)  y. 
The  commanders  of  the  other  arms  engaged  in  battle,  cavah  y, 
artillery,  engineers,  machine  guns,  tanks  and  aircraft  must  keep 
constant  touch  with  the  commander  of  the  infantry  whom  they  are 
supporting  in  order  that  the  action  of  their  own  arms  may  be  con¬ 
stantly  directed  towards  the  culminating  point ■,  the  infantry  success. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  infantry  to  .assist  the  other  arms,  support¬ 
ing  it  in  every  possible  way,  to  gain  all  necessary  information  with 
regard  to : — 

(i.)  Its  exact  position  from  time  to  time. 

(ii.)  Its  objective. 

(iii.)  The  obstacles  which  are  preventing  it  from  attaining  its 
objective. 

6.  When  a  formation  is  engaged  on  more  than  one  tactical  opera¬ 

tion,. it.  will  be  advisable  to  form  a  group,  containing  infantry  and  the 
supporting  arms,  for  each  distinct  operation  and  to  place  each  group 
under  a  separate  commander.  <-o  ■ , 

7.  Co-operation  can  only  be  maintained  during  a  battle  if  close 
personal  touch  exists  between  the  commanders  of  the  various  arms 
engaged. .  This  can  only  be,  ensured  if  the  principles  with  regard  to 
liaison  and  the  position  of  commanders  in'the  field  are  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  and  followed.' 

107.  Positions  of  commanders, 

1.  The  position  of  a  commander  in  battle  depends  primarily  on 
■  the  size  of  the  force  he  commands.  With  a  small  force,  it  will  be 
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possible  and  necessary  to  exercise  personal  supervision,  but  in  the 
case  of  forces  larger  than  a  corps,  the  commander  should  usually 
establish  his  headquarters  sufficiently  far  in  rear  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  distraction  by  local  events. 

2.  The  headquarters  of  corps  and  of  lower  formations  should  be 
so  placed  as  to  enable  the  commander  to  keep  in.  close  and  constant 
touch  with  his  fighting  troops,  with  his  reserves,  and  with  the 
auxiliary  arms  supporting  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  intervene 
personally  in  the  conduct  of  the  battle.  \ 

3.  The  headquarters,  of  an  attacking  unit  must  be  established  well 
•  forward  from  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  must  be  moved 

forward  by  bounds  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  troops  as  they 
advance.  The  commander  of  a  unit  in  a  defensive  action  must  also 
Establish  his  headquarters  in  a  position  from  which  he  can  watch 
the  progress  of  the  fight  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  troops, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  move  forward  to  new  headquarters  when  the 
offensive  is  assumed  and  his  troops  advance.  '  1 

4.  Good  means  of  intercommunication  are  necessary  for  the 

successful  direction  of  operations.  Therefore,  unless  it  ie  necessary 
for  him  to  intervene  personally  in  the  conduct  of  the  battle^-a ^com¬ 
mander  should  only  move  his  headquarters  when  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  subordinate  cOmhiahders' from  his 
original  position.  . 

The  higher  the  formation  the  less  often  should  its  headquarters 
be  moved,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  distances  covered  at  each  move 
will  be  greater  in  comparison  with  the  headquarters  of  lower  forma¬ 
tions. 

It  is  essential  that,  whenever  signal  facilities  permit,  communica¬ 
tions  should  be  established  in  the  new  position  before  a  headquarters 
moves  from  its  original  position  ;  otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of  inter¬ 
rupting  the  direction  of  operations  when  the  commander  moves. 
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5.  A  commander  is  responsible  that  the  position  of  his  headquarters. 
Including  any  proposed  move,  is  known  at  all  times  to  all  concerned, 
including  the  commanders  of  troops  operating  on  his  flanks.. 

If  a  commander  finds  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from  his  head¬ 
quarters,  either  while  on  the  move  to  a  new  position  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  he  must  leave  in  charge  a  responsible  officer  who 
must  know,  not  only  his  commander’s  movements  and  where  urgent 
messages  may  reach  him,  but  also  his  commander’s  intentions,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  develops. 

6.  In  order  to  simplify  inter -communication,  particularly  in 
moving  warfare,  it  will  often  be  advisable  that  the  headquarters  of 
divisions,  infantry  brigades  or  battalions  should  be  grouped. 

In  the  same  way,  in  an  advance  or  retirement,  communications  are 
simplified  if  formations  or  units  move  up  or  down  one  axis  of  com¬ 
munications  and  occupy  successively  the  same  headquarters. 

7.  To  ensure  that  intimate  co-operation  between  the  infantry 
and  their  supporting  artillery,  which  is  essential  to  success,  it  is 
necessary  that  their  respective  headquarters  should,  if  possible, 

adjoin.  _  _  _  _ 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  artillery  commander  should  be 
able  to  supervize  and  control  his  artillery  from  his  headquarters.; 
this,  in  default  of  secure  signal  communications,  will  usually  necessi¬ 
tate  his  being  close  to  his  batteries. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  infantry  commander,  if  he  can  do  so 
without  prejudicing  either  his  control  of  the  infantry  battle  or  the 
>  maintenance  of  touch  with  his  superior  commanders,  should  move 
liis  own  headquarters  into  close  proximity  to  those  of  the  artillery. 

When  it  is  not  possible  for  the  two  headquarters  to  adjoin,  the 
infantry  commander  will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  continuous 
inter-communication  between  himself  and  his  artillery  commander  ; 
this  does  not  absolve  the  latter  from  the  responsibility  of  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  inter-communica¬ 
tion.  The  artillery  commander,  in  this  case,  will  be  further  respcn- 
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sible  for  detailing  a  competent  artillery  liaison  officer  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  infantry  commander. 

8.  The  above  principle  applies  equally  to  the  liaison  between 
engineer,  machine  gun,  tank  and  air  force  units  and  the  infantry 
which  they  are  supporting,  and  also  between  all  arms  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  where  intimate  co-operation  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
operations  in  hand. 

The  extent  to  which  this  principle  should  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  arm  will  be  specially  ordered  by  the  commander 
of  the  formation  concerned. 

The  value  of  a  liaison  officer  is  dependent  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  plans  and  intentions  of  the  commander  by  whom  he  is  detailed, 
of  the  moral  and  capabilities  of  the  formation  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  upon  his  means  of  communication  with  that  formation. 

The  Advance  to  the  Battlefield. 

108.  The  approach  march. 

1.  An  army  advances  from  its  concentration  area  covered  by  the 
advanced  guards  of  its  several  columns,  and  by  an  advanced  protec¬ 
tive  force  of  mobile  troops  ;  or  a  general  advanced  guard  in  which  all 
arms  will  be  represented. 

2.  Whatever  the  general  plan  of  operations  may  be,  this  period 
of  the  approach  march  will  be  marked  by  the  struggle  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

3.  Before  a  commander  can  begin  to  form  his  tactical  plan  he 
will  require  information  as  to  the  positions  and  movements  of  the 
enemy’s  main  columns. 

It  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  Air  Force  to  obtain  this  information. 

4.  In  carrying  out  this  duty  the  Air  Force  will  usually  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  cavalry.  Whereas  the  Air  Force  will  discover  the  general 
location  and  strength  of  the  enemy’s  columns,  the  cavalry  will  be 
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Tequired  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  com  position  of  these  columns 
by  ^means  of  identifications,  The  amount  of  ,  cavalry  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  shouldtake 
the-form  of  independent  squadrons  or  smaller  bodies  detached  on 
special  missions. 

Close  co-operation  between  the  Air  Force  and  cavalry  will  vbe 
necessary  to  ensure  the  latter  being  able  to  pierce  the  advanced 
hostile  protective  troops. 

5.  It  is  unlikely  that  either  the  Air  Force  or  the  cavalry  will  be. 
able,  to  sup  ply;  sufficient  information  during  this  stage  to  enable  the 
commander  to  form  a- definite  plan  :  further  information  will  have 
to  be  obtained  by  the  advanced  troops  of  the  main  columns. 

109 .  The  first  contact  with  the  enemy. 

1.  As  the  opposing  forces  approach  each  other  collisions  maybe 
expected  to  occur  between  the  respective  protective  troops  covering 
the  movements  of  the  main  forces  behind  them.  Success  in  these 
initial  combats  will  gam  for  a  commander  a  general  liberty  of  action, 
and  will- enable  him  to  obtain  further  information  of  the  enemy’s 
strength  and  dispositions  while  concealing,  his  own. 

2.  When  contact  with  the  enemy  is  anticipated,  it  is.  necessary 
that  commanders  of  columns  should  be  well  forward,  usually  with 
their  advanced  guards..  They  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  obtain 
earlier  and  more  accurate  information  regarding  the  enemy  and  the 
tactic .il  features  of  the  ground;  to  make  rapid  and  suitable 
dispositions  to  meet  tactical  situations  as.  they  occur,  to  influence, 
the  action  of  the  advanced  guard  in  accordance  with  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  commander  of  the  force,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  general 
engagement,  to  carry  out.  the  deployment  with  the  least  delay. 

3.  In.  order  to  allow  the  force  advancing  to  retain  a  high  degree 
of  mobility  only  such  nonrdivisional  units,  as  are  likely  to  be  required 
in  the  opening  phases  of  the  battle  should  march  with  the  columns. 
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A  proportion  of  tanks,  if  the  terrain  is  suitable,  should  be  included 
in  the  ad  vanned  guards,  whil  e  tanks  of  alight  natui  e  s  hould  f or  m  part 
of  the  protective  force  of  mobile  troops.  ■  !  r  •  n  <  } 

A  certain  proportion  of  mobile  heavy  artillery  should  be  placed 
well  forward  in  the  main  columns.  ... 

Anti  aircraft  guns  and  searchlights,  other  than  those  required  for 
the  protection  of  railheads  and. lines  of  communication,  generally, 
should  accompany  the  main  columns.  The  remainder  of  the  tanks 
and  heavy  artillery,  together  with  other  non -divisional  units,  such 
as  gas  and  smoke  troops  will  not  usually  accompany  the  main 
columns  at  this  stage,  but  will  be  concentrated  at  places  whence  they 
can  mostreadily  be  moved  to  any  required  area  when  the  development 
of  the  situation  has  enabled  the  commander  to  decide  on  his  tactical 
plans. 

110.  General  plan  of  battle. 

1.  If  for  any  reason  adequate  reconnaissance  has  been  impractib- 
able,  occasions  may  arise,  even  in  the  case  of  campaigns  between 
large  armies,  when  the  heads  of  the  opposing  main  columns  will  find 
themselves  engaged  in'.  battle,  with  no  more  time  fo.r  preparation 
than  can  be  given  by  amunexpected  collision  between  their  advanced 
troops.  Such,  unpremeditated  encounters,  however,  will  be  the 
exception.  As  a  rule,  the  information  gained  b;y  his  advanced  troops, 
combined  with  the  information  obtained  from  the  air  and  other 
sources,  will  enable  the  commander  of  the  force  to  review  the  general 
situation,  and  to  decide  definitely  whether  to  manoeuvre  to  gam  time 
and  thus  avoid  an  immediate  engagement,  or  to  attack  the  enemy, 
or  to  await  attack.  The  character  oi  the  opposing  commander,  the 
relative  numbers,  armament,  fighting  value,  and  manoeuvring  power 
of  the  opposing  troops,  the  .ground,  the  weather.,  and  the  question  of 
time  must  alt  be  taken  into  account  by  a  commander  in  forming 
his  decision  on  this  point.  • 

In  aii  v  case,  the  commander  who  first  comes  to  a  decision  as  to  his 
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course  of  action  and  who  gives  effect  to  that  decision  without  delay, 
will  have  the  best  chance  of  effecting  surprise  and  thus  forcing  the 
enemy  to  conform  to  his  movements. 

2.  Having  decided  to  give  or  accept  battle,  the  commander  must 
form  a  general  plan  of  action  before  the  disposition  of  his  troops  can 
be  decided.  It  is  essential  that  the  plan  should  be  simple,  so  that  it 
miy  be  easily  understood  and  quickly  put  into  action  by  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Generally, whichever  course  a  commander  decides  upon,  the  greater 
the  fighting  power  and  offensive  spirit  of  the  enemy,  the  more  advis¬ 
able  will  it  be  to  engage  him  along  his  whole  front,  while  adequately 
covering  his  own  communications  (Sec.  2, 1  (vii))  before  attempting 
to  force  a  final  decision.  The  ultimate  object,  however,  must  be  to 
concentrate  sufficient  force  in  one.area  for  the  delivery  of  a  decisive 
blow  (Sec.  2, 1,  iv).  The  first  decision  to  be  made  by  the  commander 
will,  therefore,  be  whether  the  direction  of  this  blow  is  to  be  pre¬ 
determined  or  to  be  left  open  until  the  situation  has  developed. 
In  the  former  case,  the  distribution  of  the  bulk  of  the  troops  can  be 
decided  at  once :  in  the  latter  case,  a  part  of  the  force  only  will  be 
allotted  tasks  in  the  preparatory  action,  while  the  remainder  is 
•concentrated  as  a  general  reserve  to  deliver  the  decisive  blow.  This 
latter  course  will  generally  be  advisable  when  a  commander  adopts 
a  defensive  attitude  in  the  first  instance. 

3.  In  a  battle  between  large  forces  the  selection  of  the  area  in 
which  the  general  reserve  is  to  be  concentrated  demands  the  utmost 
care.  With  small  forces,  when  both  the  battlefield  and  the  general 
reserves  are  proportionately  small,  it  may  be  possible  to  place  the 
latter  in  a  central  position,  from  which  it  can  be  brought  into  action 
at  the  right  time  and  place.  But  with  large  forces  there  can  be 
little,  if  any,  hope  of  being  able  to  strike  with  the  general  reserve 
at  the  right  moment  unless  its  place  of  concentration  is  determined 
■with  reference  to  the  approximate  area  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and 
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the  communications  available.  In  such  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  essential  to  make  this  decision  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  place 
the  general  reserve  accordingly. 

Ill .  Concentration  and  deployment  for  battle. 

1.  When  the  commander  has  decided  on  his  general  plan  and  the 
disposal  of  his  troops,  the  various  columns  composing  the  force 
will  be  directed  towards  the  area  in  which  they  are  to  act.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  security  of  the  columns  at  this 
time.  Any  separation  of  forces,  such  as  is  involved  in  a  wide  turning 
movement,  in  face  of  a  skilful  opponent  will  be  dangerous  unless 
in  such  strength  that  each  of  the  separated  portions  can  neither  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  enemy  nor  so  delayed  by  a  detachment  as  to 
run  the  risk  of  defeat  in  detail. 

2.  In  the  case  of  large  forces,  areas  will  be  selected  for  the  con¬ 
centration  of  troops  in  depth  in  rear  of  those  portions  of  the  front 
on  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  These  areas  should  be  near 
enough  to  the  selected  battlefield  to  enable  the  formations  to  reach 
their  point  of  entry  into  the  fight  after  an  easy  march,  but  not  close 
enough  to  bring  the  troops  under  harassing  fire  or  ground  obser¬ 
vation.  It  is  often  difficult  to  reconcile  these^conditions,  as  ques¬ 
tions  of  accommodation  and  concealment  may  render  it  advisable 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  areas  which  are  more  suitable  from  a 
tactical  poin  t  of  view.  The  activity  of  hostile  aircraft  must  receive 
careful  consideration.  Liability  to  bombing  attacks  may  render 
advisable  delay  in  concentration  till  the  latest  moment  possible. 

The  general  aim  must  be  to  bring  troops  into  the  fight  unshaken 
by  bombardment  or  bombing,  and  in  good  fighting  condition. 

3.  Units  and  formations  moving  up  for  the  battle  from  other  parts 
of  the  theatre  of  operations  will  be  moved  into  the  concentration 
areas  by  route  march,  by  motor  transport,  or  by  rail.  The  moves 
should  be  made  at  night  and  all  precautions  taken  regarding  secrecy. 
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‘;;4,  ;Rar.ti.cularly, .careful  arrangements  are, necessary,  to.  conceal  the 
concentration  ot;...specialvattack  'itroQps,  such ,  as  railway. :  artillery,  ; 
and  tanks.  The  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  must  also  be  strictly 
controlled  at  this  stage.  ( See  Sec.  115.) 

5.  It  is  important  that\the:d.4ployment  should  be  concealed  from 
the  enemy.  This  may.sometinjes.  be  effected,  especially  when  the 
f drees  engaged  are  small," ^bjP  ^fie  action  of  the  advanced  troops, 
reinforced  if  necessary  by  Artillery,;  "and  assisted  by  a  vigorous  air 
offensive  against  the'  •  eneihy V^enal  scouts.  Smoke  screens  will 
also  be  of  use  in.  concealing  the*  movements  of  troops  at  this  time. 
To  ensure  complete  concealment,  however,  and  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  surprise,  it  wilJFWth<eceksary  to  carry  out  the  deploy¬ 
ment  under  cover  of  darkneS^"*5  'HV' 

6.  The  allocation  of  artillery  must  .be  .made  at  an  early  stage. 
Reconnaissances  and  certain  preparatory  measures  must  be  carried 
out  if  the  full  power  of  the  artilie^y^s  to  be  developed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  battle,,  but  no  more  ^  guns  should  open  fire  than  are 
required  at  the  moment. 

!  •  ••  ■ 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

The  Attack.  ! 


-  11 2 .  General  principles.  k 

.  1.  Whatever  the  size  or  organization  of  the  forces  engaged,  the 
fundamental  principles  governing  the  conduct  of  attack  are  identical. 
There  must  be  a  good  tactical  plan,  based  on  the  best  information 
obtainable;  there  must  be  secrecy  in  preparation.;  surprise  in 
delivery;  arid  rskill  and  vigour  in  execution.  In  all  combined 
operations  there  riiust,  in  addition,  be  close  co-operation  between 
all  arms  and  services  engaged,  the  task  of  the  auxiliary  arms 
being  to  give  the  strongest  possible  support  to  the  attacking  infantry 
throughout  every  stage  of  the  action  and  to  open  the  way  for  the 
infantry,  which  alone  can  complete  the  victory  by  destroying  the  last 
remnants  of  hostile  resistance  and  by  seizing  and  holding  a  position. 

The  climax  of  every  attack  is  the  entry  of  the  infantry  into  the 
main  hostile  position  and  the  annihilation  of  the  defenders  in  the_ 
hand-to-hand'  combat  which  follows  this  entry.  It  must  therefore 
be  the  aim  of  every  commander  so  to  combine  the  efforts  of  the 
component  parts  of  his  force  as  to  ensure  that  his  infantry  reach 
their  goal  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  engaging  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  combat. 

2.  The  more  reliable  the  information  in  the  possession  of  a  com¬ 
mander;  regarding  the  enemy’s  strength  and  dispositions  and 
regarding  the  locality  in  which  the  troops  are  to  operate,  the  better  . 
will  he  be  able  to  form  a  good  plan  of  attack.  •  But  when  contact 
with  the  enemy  is  first  gained,  a.  commander  may  have  very,  little 
information  on  which  to  base  his  plan ;  in  such/cases  he  must  act 
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boldly,  with  energy  and  rapidity,  remembering  that  it  is  better  to 
carry  through  a  sound  and  simple  plan  than  to  lose  an  opportunity 
by  waiting  for  further  information  which  may  never  arrive. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  time  is  not  of  vital  importance,  as  in 
the  premeditated  or  deliberate  attack,  a  commander  must  endeavour 
to  obtain  all  possible  information  by  every  means  before  making 
his  plan  of  attack.  In  all  cases  careful  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  collecting,  sifting  and  disseminating  information  throughout 
the  course  of  a  battle. 

3.  The  object  of  the  attacker  in  battle  will  usually  be  to  engage 
the  enemy  along  his  whole  front  in  sufficient  strength  to  pin  him 
to  his  ground,  to  force  him  to  use  up  his  reserves,  to  wear  down  his 
power  of  resistance,  and  to  produce  in  him  a  feeling  of  moral 
inferiority,  while  he,  himself,  prepares  and  develops  his  main  attack. 

The  term  “  main  attack  ”  does  not  imply  that  the  influence 
of  other  attacks  is  unimportant,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  culminating 
point  of  gradually  increasing  pressure  relentlessly  applied  to  the 
enemy  along  his  whole  front  from. the  moment  when  contact  with 
him  is  first  obtained. 

4.  The  objective  of  the  main  attack  should  be  struck  unexpectedly 
and  in  the  greatest  possible  strength. 

The  direction  of  the  main  attack  is  largely  dependent  on  a 
choice  between  two  kinds  of  attack,  envelopment  or  penetration. 

The  former  is  effected  by  a  turning  movement  round  the  enemy’s 
flank  or  flanks.  The  latter  is  effected  by  breaking  through  the 
enemy’s  line  at  a  weak  spot,  which,  as  a  rule,  will  only  be  discovered 
after  considerable  preliminary  fighting. 

Complete  envelopment,  if  successful,  is  decisive,  but  against 
large  forces  is  always  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  accom¬ 
plish  owing  to  the  length  of  frontage  involved.  With  small  forces, 
and  in  the  minor  operations  forming  the  detail  of  a  battle,  envelop¬ 
ment  of  one  or  both  flanks  should  usually  be  aimed  at. 
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Penetration  of  the  enemy’s  line  at  a  weak  point  may  compel 
him  to  abandon  the  flanks  of  the  gap  without  a  blow,  while, 

,  in  the  case  of  an  attack  on  an  extensive  position,  pene¬ 
tration  on  both  flanks  of  the  objective  of  the  main  attack 
may  lead  to  the  envelopment  of  all  the  hostile  troops  holding 
that  part  of  the  position.  The  danger  of  this  form  of  attack  lies 
in  the  risk  to  the  penetrating  force  of  itself  being  enveloped  after 
it  has  broken  through  the  enemy’s  front.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  attacker  to  put  enough  troops  and  guns  out  of  action  in  the 
breach,  and  to  engage  his  opponent’s  reserves  so  effectively  on  other 
parts  of  the  front,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  restore 
the  situation  by  a  counter  stroke. 

5.  But  though  the  foregoing  principles  are  applicable  to  every 
form  of  attack,  the  methods  by  which  they  are  applied  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  time  which  the  enemy  has  had  fco  organize 
his  resistance. 

Unorganized  resistance,  such  as  will  probably  be  ’  met  in  the 
unpremeditated  encounter,  must  usually  be  overcome  by  the  skill 
and  initiative  of  the  infantry,  supported  by  such  artillery  and  other 
auxiliary  arms  as  are  immediately  available. 

To  overcome  highly  organized  resistance,  such  as  will  be  met  in 
an  attack  in  position  warfare,  demands  methodical  and  minute 
preparation,  a  detailed  plan  of  attack,  the  massing  of  artillery  and 
other  mechanical  weapons,  elaborate  reconnaissances,  and  detailed 
arrangements  for  supporting  the  infantry. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  longer  the  time  in  which  the  enemy  has 
had  to  organize  his  resistance,  the  greater  must  be  the  proportion  of 
mechanical  weapons  employed  in  the  attack  in  relation  to  the  human 
weapons,  i.e.,  the  infantry. 

6.  In  the  following  pages  the  conduct  of  the  attack  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  two  points  of  view : — 

(i.)  The  encounter  attack,  i.e.,  any  attack  against  unorganized 
resistance. 
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(ii.)  The  premeditated  or  deliberate  attack,  i.e.,  any  attack  against 
a  well-armed  opponent  who  has  had  time  to  occupy  a 
position  and  to  organize  his  defensive  arrangements. 
The  time,  in  this  case,  may  be  any  period  from  a  few  hours 
to  months  or  even  years. 

General  principles  only  are  considered.  Points  of  detail  peculiar 
to  the  deliberate  attack  only  are  .discussed  in  Chapter  XII. 

7.  The  general  conduct  of  both  forms  of  attack,  and  the  methods 
employed  by  the  infantry  and  machine  guns  once  the  attack  is 
launched  will  in  many  respects  be  identical.;  An  attack  against 
an  enemy  in  the  open  may,  in  its  later  stages,  develop  into  an 
attack  against  organized  resistance,;  against  which  barrage  fire, 
tanks,  and  other  mechanical  means  must  be  employed  to  assist 
the;  infantry.  Similarly,  an  attack  against  an  organized  position 
may  merge  imperceptibly  into  a  situation  demanding  the  quick 
decisions  and  rapid  movements. of  an  unpremeditated  encounter. 

8.  It  is  thus  neither  possible  nor 'desirable  to  lay  down  definite 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  any  attack,  nor  definitely  to  catalogue 
particular  methods  as  suitable  for,  one  form  and  unsuitable  for 
another.  No  battle  can  be  fought  in  accordance  with  rules. 
Every  situation  in  war  is  an  exceptional  one,  and  it  is  only  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  attendant  circumstances  that  a.  com¬ 
mander  can  determine  the  action  best... suited  to  his  particular 
case. 

113.  The  encounter  attack.  Special  considerations.  - 

1*.  The  main  characteristic .  of  the  encounter  attack  is  that  the 
force  attacked  has  not  had  time  to  organize  a  pjan  of  defence,  or, 
mtore  rarely,  that,  battle. is  joined  at  a  tiine  and  place  unexpected 
by  either  side.  Its  successful  conduct  requires  quick  decision,,  rapid 
manoeuvre,  initiative  in  subordinate  commanders,  and,  above  all, 
surprise:.  . 
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An  encounter  attack  may  occur  at  any  period  of  a  campaign, 
but  may  chiefly  be  expected  in  its  initial  stages  or  in  the  moving 
warfare  which  follows  a  period  of  position  warfare. 

2.  Surprise  is  at  all  times  the  assailant’s  strongest  weapon. 
A  commander  who  can  attack  his  adversary  before  the  latter  has 
organized  his  resistance  will  gain  far-reaching  advantages.  Iii 
place  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  an  enemy  in  position,  whose 
strength  is  doubled  by  preparations  for  concerted  action,  he  may 
be  able  to  attack  him  on  ground  unfavourable  from  a  defensive 
point  of  view,  or  under  conditions  which  forbid  the  close  co-operatibn 
between  all  parts  of  the  defending  force  so  essential  to  a  resilient 
defence. 

3.  The'  essence  of  success  in  an  encounter  attack  is  rapid  and 

resolute  action.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  well  co-ordinated  plan,  that  every  subordinate  com¬ 
mander  should  know  what  is  required  of  him,  and  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  every  difficulty  likely  to  confront  the  attacking  troops 
should  be  foreseen  and  provided  against  before  they  are  committed 
to  the  attack.  " 

4.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  force  advancing  to  the  attack 
will  unexpectedly  meet  the  enemy  advancing  with  a  similar  object, 
and  that  the  opposing  ad. vanced  guards  will  meet  while  their  respec¬ 
tive  main  bodies  are  still  in  march  formation. 

5.  In  such  circumstances  an  engagement  will  be  precipitated 
under  conditions  varying  from  those  envisaged  in  the  commander’s 
original  scheme  of  attack.  In  deciding  whether  to  continue  his 
offensive  role  in  these  altered  conditions,  or  whether  to  await  the 
enemy’s  attack  a  commander  will  be  guided  by  the  following  con¬ 
siderations 

(i.)  If  he  can  deploy  more  quickly  than  his  opponent  he  may  be 
abie  to  attack  the  main  hostile  column  while  still  in 
march  formation. 
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(ii.)  The  enemy’s  uncertainty  will  be  equal  to  his. 

(iii.)  The  advantages  of  the  initiative  should  only  be  abandoned 
for  weighty  reasons. 

6.  In  order  to  seize  the  initiative  it  is  essential  to  deploy  before 
the  enemy  can  do  so,  and  it  will  largely  depend  upon  the  action  of 
the  advanced  troops  whether  this  is  possible  or  not. 

In  deciding  on  his  action,  the  commander  of  the  advanced  troops 
must  be  guided  by  the  principles  governing  the  action  of  an  advanced 
guard  to  a  force  advancing,  already  discussed  in  Sec.  83. 

7.  Should  it  become  clear  that  the  enemy  has  succeeded,  or 
probably  will  succeed,  in  deploying  first,  it  is  necessary  to  act  with 
caution,  for  there  is  then  a  danger  that  a  precipitate  advance  may 
give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  envelop  the  force  befoie  it  has 
deployed,  or  to  defeat  the  several  parts  of  the  force  in  detail  as  they 
reach  the  battlefield.  In  these  circumstances,  the.  commander 
of  the  advanced  troops  should  do  everything  possible  to  delay 
and  hold  off  the  enemy  in  order  to  protect  the  main  body  from 
becoming  seriously  engaged  before  its  deployment  is  well  advanced. 

8.  A  formal  issue  of  instructions  and  orders  preparatory  to  an 
attack  in  the  circumstances  of  an  unpremeditated  encounter  will 
seldom  be  possible.  While  it  is  desirable  that  that  portion  of  the 
main  body  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  develop  the  attack  should 
be  brought  into  action  as  a  whole,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  allot 
to  each  portion  of  the  force  its  role  in  the  battle  as  it  deploys  from 
the  formation  in  which  it  is  moving.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important 
that  each  unit  should  keep  those  on  its  flanks  informed  both  of  its 
own  progress  and  of  what  it  knows  of  the  general  situation.  The 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  encounters  of  this  nature  make  it 
probable  that  flank  guards  or  bodies  of  troops,  other  than  those  in 
actual  contact  with  the  enemy,  will  be  left  without  orders  ;  it  is  the 
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£— 7  of  tiie  commanders  concerned  on  learning  that  a  battle  is  in 
png-ess  to  ascertain  the  situation,  and  to  co-operate  in  whatever 
*37  appears  most  suitable. 

When  once  the  enemy  has  been  attacked'  along  his  whole  front, 
ri  -Hi  usually  be  possible  for  the  commander  to  obtain  more  detailed 
n**:rmation  as  to  the  enemy’s  dispositions  and  strength,  and  to 
zLeffide  the  objective  for  the  main  attack.  In  forming  this  decision  he 
— H!  be  guided  largely  by  the  considerations  mentioned  in  Sec.  112, 
3  and  4. 

114.  The  deliberate  attach .  Special  considerations. 

1.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  deliberate  attack  is  that  the 
enemy  has  had  time  to  organize  his  defences  and  to  work  out  a  de~ 
fence  scJ&eme  wliich,  even  if  not  complete  in  every  detail,  is  at  least 
so  far  advanced  that  the  full  power  of  his  artillery,  mortars,  and 
machine  guns  can  be  developed  on  a  concerted  plan. 

2.  Owing  to  the  power  of  the  defensive,  even  if  rapidly  organized, 
an  attack  of  this  nature  will  be  required  after  a  short  period  of 
preparation  by  the  defender.  It  will  often  be  conducted  after  a 
period  of  position  warfare,  during  which  the  advanced  troops  of 
the  attacker  will  have  dug  themselves  in  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
enemy’s  forward  positions  and  will  have  acted  as  a  screen  behind 
which  the  necessary  preparations  for  attack  are  made  and  the 
attacking  troops  concentrated  and  deployed.  In  the  extreme  case 
the  opposing  fronts  may  be  continuous  lines  of  trenches  with  a 
narrow  “  no  man’s  land  ”  between  them 

3.  In  the  face  of  organized  resistance  infantry  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
unable  to  move  forward  unless  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  and 
machine  guns  is  subdued  by  mechanical  force  consisting  of  counter- 
battejry  and  covering  fire  and  tanks. 

The  difficulty  of  arranging  satisfactory  communications  between 
the  leading  infantry  and  the  guns  will  usually  necessitate  the  attack 
being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  pre-arranged  time-table, 
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the  covering  fire  or  barrage  lifting  off  definite  objectives  at  specified 
moments  and  the  infantry  assaulting  the  successive  objectives  as 
the  barrage  is  lifted.  This  method  must  always  be  employed  when 
the  enemy  has  had  time  to  provide  shell-proof  cover,  as  otherwise 
the  defending  infantry  will  have  time  to  man  their  defences  as  soon 
as  the  attacker’s  barrage  is  lifted  beyond  them. 

The  main  point  of  difference  between  a  deliberate  and  an  en¬ 
counter  attack  will  therefore  be  : — 

(i.)  The  deliberate  attack  demands  greater  mechanical  support 
for  the  infantry  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  battle,  and 
a  pre-arranged  programme  for  artillery  and  machine- 
guns. 

(  i.)  Whereas  in  an  encounter  attack  the  infantry  will  usually 
fight  their  way  forward  to  assaulting  distance,  the 
deliberate  attack  will  usually  open  with  an  assault  on 
the  enemy’s  forward  defences,  covered  by  a  barrage. 

4.  A  deliberately  prepared  position  will  almost  invariably 
be  organized  in  considerable  depth,  and  infantry  must  realize  that 
as  the  attack  progresses  and  the  enemy’s  power  weakens,  they  will 
be  required  to  push  forward  with  reduced  support  from  the 
auxiliary  arms,  under  conditions  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
encounter  attack.  In  such  cases  opportunities  for  making  progress 
by' night  operations  must  often  be  seized,  t.g.,  by  night  advances 
to  cross  exposed  ground,  or  to  penetrate  between  centres  of  resist¬ 
ance,  or  by  local  advances  to  capture  some  tactical  locality  of 
special  importance. 

5.  In  parts  of  the  front  selected  for  attack  where  the  enemy’s 
outpost  zone  is  organized  in  considerable  depth  in  front  of  his  rpain 
battle  position,  it  may  be  necessary  as  a  preliminary  measure  to 
carry  out  a  minor  operation,  or  a  series  of  minor  operations,  in  order 
to  capture  and  to  occupy  suitable  ground  from  which  to  initiate  the 
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main  attack,  or  to  bring  the  attacking  artillery  within  reach  of  the 
guns  which  cover  the  enemy’s  main  position.  These  minor  opera¬ 
tions  will  usually  be  undertaken  by  the  advanced  guards  and  other 
protective  bodies,  or,  after  a  period  of  position  warfare,  by  the 
troops  already  in  the  line. 

6.  In  view  of  the  heavy  fighting  usually  incurred  in  these  minor 
operations  and  of  the  heavy  casualties  suffered  by  the  attacking 
troops  from  concentrated  artillery  fire,  after  the  capture  of  the 
objectives,  such  operations  should  be  undertaken  with  caution. 
The  main  attack  will  as  a  rule  achieve  the  results  expected  in  its 
stride  with  greater  ease  and  fewer  casualties. 

7.  The  employment  of  tanks  in  these  minor  operations  is  usually 
unnecessary  and  uneconomical.  The  proper  function  of  tanks 
is  to  assist  in  the  penetration  of  the  battle  'position.  If  used  earlier 
to  overcome  centres  of  resistance  in  the  enemy’s  outpost  zone,  they 
should  be  withdrawn  after  their  task  is  finished. 

8.  Cavalry  should  not  be  employed  in  minor  operations,  but 
should  be  withdrawn  into  reserve  for  use  as  a  mobile  re¬ 
serve,  or  as  a  striking  force  in  the  final  stages  of  the  main  battle 
and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit.  In  certain  circumstances  the 
cavalry  may,  howeve  ,  be  started  at  this  stage  on  a  wide  march 
round  the  enemy’s  flank,  with  a  view  to  attaining  a  position  on  or 
commanding  the  enemy’s  line  of  communication  or  probable  retreat. 

9.  Preliminary  attacks  may  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
enemy  to  withdraw  from  his  main  position.  Troops  in  rear  should 
therefore  be  held  in  readiness  to  assist  in  exploiting  any  success  of 
the  advanced  troops.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  engage  the 
enemy  vigorously  during  such  a  withdrawal. 

115.  Issue  of  orders ,  conferences  and  preliminary  arrangements. 

1.  When  the  commander  of  a  force  has  formed  his  plan  of  attack, 
whenever  time  admits  he  will  assemble  such  of  his  subordinate 
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commanders,  senior  staff  officers,  and  the  heads  or  representatives  of 
the  administrative  services  as  he  considers  advisable  in  the  interests 
of  secrecy,  so  as  to  issue  his  orders.  At  this  conference  he  will 
explain  the  situation,  describe  the  scope  of  the  intended  operation 
and  the  tasks  of  the  various  formations  engaged,  and  consider  any 
points  which  subordinate  commanders  may  wish  to  raise.  Such 
conferences  allow  of  the  issue  of  written  orders  being  deferred  till 
as  late  as  possible  and  so  tend  to  ensure  secrecy. 

2.  On  receipt  of  his  allotted- tasks,  a  subordinate  commander 
will  at  once  carry  out  the  necessary  reconnaissances,  and  form 
his  own  plan.  He  will  in  turn  hold  a  conference  of  his  subordinates 
at  which  the  role  of  his  own  command  and  of  corresponding 
commands  on  either  flank  will  be  described,  his  intentions  ex¬ 
plained,  and  subordinate  tasks  distributed. 

The  earlier  these  conferences  can  be  held  the  more  time  will  there 
be  for  all  necessary  arrangements  to  be  made,  but  the  preservation 
of  secrecy  may  often  be  of  paramount  importance. 

3.  As  soon  as  a  formation’s  plan  of  attack  has  been  approved, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  staff  to  work  out  the  necessary  details  to 
give  effect  to  it.  These  details  will  be  issued  to  subordinate 
formations  and  units  by  the  branch  of  the  staff  concerned  in  the  form 
of  preliminary  instructions.  Strict  regard  must  be  paid  to  secrecy, 
and  each  number  of  the  series  should  be  issued  only  to  those  whose 
duty  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  its  contents.  All  preliminary 
instructions  must  be  co-ordinated  by  the  General  Staff  before 
issue. 

4.  The  following  details  must  be  included  in  the  preliminary 
instructions  for  a  deliberate  attack  by  a  corps  or  division  forming 
part  of  a  larger  force. 

(i.)  Formation  of  ammunition  dumps. 

(ii.)  Construction  of  artillery,  mortar,  and  machine  gun  posi¬ 
tions. 
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(iiL)  Accommodation  for  troops. 

(iv.)  Selection  and  preparation  of  headquarters,  observation 
posts,  and  intelligence  posts. 

(v.)  Landing  grounds  for  aircraft  and  co-operation  with  the 
Air  Force. 

(vi.)  Signal  communication. 

(vii.)  Intelligence  arrangements  (including  maps,  codes,  and 
ciphers.) 

(viii.)  Arrangements  for  storing  reserves  of  rations,  forage, 
engineer  stores,  camouflage  material,  water,  &c.,  and 
for  getting  stores  and  supplies  forward  during  the  action, 
(ix.)  Medical  arrangements,  including  evacuation  of  wounded, 
(x.)  Traflic  control. 

(xi.)  Evacuation  of  prisoners. 

(xii.)  Control  of  civilians. 

(xiii.)  Clearing  the  battlefield. 

(xiv.)  Reinforcements. 

5.  To  ensure  the  efficient  execution  of  necessary  preparations, 
detailed  programmes  of  work  must  be  drawn  up  by  the  staff  of  for¬ 
mations,  before  work  is  begun,  showing  — 

(i.)  The  work  to  be  done,  and  its  priority  in  importance. 

(ii.)  The  labour  available. 

(iii.)  The  methods  of  concealing  the  work. 

(iv.)  The  dates  on  which  work  must  be  staited  in  order  to  be 
ready  by  the  day  of  attack. 

6.  Detailed  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  attack  should  not,  in 
the  interests  of  secrecy,  be  issued  till  the  last  moment  compatible 
with  all  ranks  understanding  the  tasks  allotted  to  them  and  the 
action  they  are  to  take.  As  a  general  guide,  orders  for  a  deliberate 
attack  should  reach  an  infantry  brigade  headquarters  not  less  than 
48  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  attack  to  begin. 
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7.  The  hour  and  date  of  the  attack  should  be  communicated 
separately,  and  not  included  in  the  body  of  an  operation  order. 

8.  As  the  battle  progresses  attacks  ,  will  necessarily  be  local  in 
character,  fleeting  opportunities  will  have  to  be  seized,  and  there 
will  be  little  time  for  writing  and  transmitting  detailed  orders.  In 
such  circumstances  subordinate  leaders  must  be  prepared  to  work 
on  brief  written  or  verbal  instructions,  or,  when  the  situation  de¬ 
mands  it,  to  act  on  their  own  initiative. 

116.  Objectives  and  frontages. 

1.  The  depth  of  the  objectives  to  be  allotted  to  the  attacking 
troops  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the  attack. 
The  main  object  of  the  attack,  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s  defences, 
his  armament  and  moral,  the  endurance  of  the  attacking  troops, 
and  the  range  and  mobility  of  the  attacking  artillery,  must  all  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  this  important  point. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  when  an  attack  is  undertaken  with  a  minor 
object,  such  as  the  capture  of  a  tactical  locality  as  a  preliminary  to 
larger  operations,  definite  and  limited  objectives  will  be  akotted  to 
the  attacking  troops,  but  this  must  not  prevent  real  successes  being 
exploited  to  the  full.  Unless,  therefore,  there  is  some  special  reason 
for  defining  a  definite  line  beyond  which  a  minor  attack  is  not  to  be 
carried,  commanders  should  be  allowed  a  certain  latitude  in  their 
tasks,  and,  in  addition  to  consolidating  their  objectives,  should  be 
ready  at  once  to  enlarge  their  success  if  opportunity  offers. 

In  the  main  attack,  if  the  enemy’s  battle  position  has  been 
captured,  it  is  essential  that  the  advance  should  be  continued  re¬ 
lentlessly  and  every  advantage  taken  of  his  disorganization.  It 
will  seldom  in  this  case  be  advisable  to  limit  the  objectives,  and 
formations  should  as  a  rule  be  directed  on  important  localities  a 
considerable  distance  in  advance.  Success  must  he  followed  up 
until  the  enemy’s  power  is  ruined.  (Sec.  2,  1,  viii.). 
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3.  The  commander  of  the  force  and  subordinate  commanders 
will  be  guided  by  the  following  principles  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  attack  : — 

(i.)  The  force  detailed  to  pin  the  enemy  to  his  ground  should 
be  strong  enough  to  accomplish  its  task,  but  no  stronger. 
The  force  allotted  to  deliver  the  main  attack  should  be 
as  strong  as  possible  in  artillery,  machine  guns  and  tanks, 
but  no  more  infantry  should  be  allotted  to  this  duty  than 
required  for  the  task  in  view. 

(ii.)  A  definite  objective  or  task  must  be  assigned  to  each  body 
of  troops,  the  actual  limits  of  frontage  being  specified. 
Frontages  to  the  larger  units  and  formations  should  be 
allotted  with  due  regard  to  the  tasks  which  this  allot¬ 
ment  will  impose  upon  the  smaller  units. 

(iii.)  The  frontage  of  an  infantry  battalion  in  the  attack  will  vary 
with  the  state  of  the  enemy’s  preparedness,  and  may 
range  from  800  yards  or  even  less  in  the  case  of  a  deliber¬ 
ate  attack  to  1,200  yards  or  more  in  the  case  of  an  encoun¬ 
ter  attack.  '  It  is,  however,  seldom  advisable  to  allot  a 
platoon  a  greater  frontage  than  250  yards,  and  if  circum¬ 
stances  demand  a  wider  extension  of  a  battalion  front 
than  this  permits  the  extra  breadth  should  be  obtained 
bv  leaving  gaps  between  the  attacking  platoons. 

(iv.)  Each  bcdy  of  troops  assigned  to  a  distinct  tactical  operation 
must  be  placed  under  one  commander. 

(v.)  The  direction  of  the  attack  to  be  made  by  each  body  of 
troops,  and  boundaries  of  the  sectors  of  ground 
for  which  they  are  responsible  should  be  distinctly 
stated.  Compass  bearings  should  be  taken. 

(vi.)  The  tasks  of  the  artillery  will  be  determined  with 
regard  to  the  plans  of  the  subordinate  commanders 
who  are  to  carry  out  the  attack. 
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(vii )  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  attacks 
intended  to  be  simultaneous  should  be  so  in  reality. 
This  requires  close  liaison  between  the  commanders 
concerned. 

(viii.)  The  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  the  task  assigned  to 
each  body  of  tro<?ps  is  to  be  performed  should  usually 
be  left  to  its  commander. 

117.  Infantry  in  the  attach, 

1.  Infantry  is  still  the  only  arm  which  can  complete  a  victory  and 
consolidate  and  hold  the  ground  won.  But  whereas  the  vulnerability 
of  advancing  infantry  remains  unchanged,  the  destructive  povver 
of  modem  mechanical  weapons  tends  ever  to  increase.  A  well- 
armed,  resolute,  and  well-entrenched  enemy  can  no  longer  be 
overcome  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  infantry  assault,  and  the 
employment  of  dense  formations  leads  only  to  unnecessary 
casualties.  Success  in  the  infantry  attack  depends  rather  on  wide 
.intervals  between  small  units,  on  the  power  of  leadership  and  the 

tactical  knowledge  possessed  by  section  and  platoon  commanders 
combined  with  the  fullest  support  possible  by  the  other  arms. 

2.  Infantry  units  will  be  disposed  in  varying  strength  along  the 
front,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  number  of 
tasks  included  in  their  objectives,  and  will  invariably  be  distributed 
in  depth. 

Disposition  in  depth  is  required  for  the  following  reasons : — 

(a)  A  commander  must  have  means  at  hand  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  any  local  success  gained  by  his  leading 
troops.  If  his  force  is  disposed  in  depth  he  will  be  able 
to  utilize  his  reserves  rapidly  in  order  to  develop  a  success, 
to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  against  any  weak  point  in 
the  opponent’s  line  which  may  be  disclosed  during  the 
advance,  or  to  meet  a  counter-attack. 
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(6)  To  carry  the  attack  forward  without  check,  in  spi'e  of 
losses  among  the  leading  troops. 

(c)  The  leading  units  require  a  sufficiently  wide  frontage  on 

which  to  develope  their  fire  tactics. 

(d)  Command  and  control  is  more  simple. 

(e)  The  flanks  and  rear  of  the  leading  troops  must  he  protected* 

3.  However  short  the  time  at  the  enemy’s  disposal  for  organ¬ 
izing  his  defence,  it  must  be  expected  that  his  troops  will  be 
distributed  in  depth,  and  that  the  framework  of  his  dispositions 
will  be  a  series  of  tactical  points  or  defended  localities,  chosen  fcr 
their  natural  tactical  advantages  and  for  the  opportunities  they 
offer  their  defenders  for  affording  each  other  mutual  support. 

In  the  encounter  attack,  before  the  infantry  advances,  subordinate 
infantry  commanders  must  ensure  that  the  capture  of  every  tactical 
point  or  locality  within  their  sector  of  the  attack,  which  is  likely 
to  be  held  by  the  enemy,  is  included  in  the  task  of  a  definite  unit* 
It  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  make  an  important  locality  the 
final  objective  of  the  unit  which  captures  it,  and  to  make  that  unit 
responsible  for  consolidating  it  as  a  supporting  point  in  case  of 
counter-attack. 

In  the  deliberate  attack  the  task  of  the  attacking  infantry  will  be 
subdivided  into  a  series  of  objectives,  the  limits  of  which  should  be 
marked  features  recognizable  on  the  ground. 

These  tasks  should  usually  be  distributed  by  brigade  commanders 
in  accordance  with  the  following  principles  : — 

(i.)  Each  successive  objective  should  be  attacked  by  fresh* 
organized,  and  complete  units. 

(ii.)  Each  unit  (battalion  or  company)  must  be  made  responsible 
for  clearing  the  whole  of  the  area  between  its  starting 
point,  its  flank  boundaries,  and  the  furthest  limit  of 
its  objective. 
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5.  The  foundation  of  infantry  tactics  is  the  combination  of  fire 
and  movement.  The  power  of  movement  of  infantry  in  the  face  of 
opposition  depends  on  the  skilful  use  of  ground  and  on  an  adequate 
covering  fire  to  subdue  the  fire  of  the  defenders.  Throughout  the 
advance,  therefore,  the  infantry  must  be  assisted  by  the  covering 
fire  of  artillery  and  machine  guns,  distributed  according  to  require¬ 
ments  on  all  objectives  from  which  they  are  encountering  opposi¬ 
tion. 

6.  Maintenance  of  direction  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  When¬ 
ever  possible  the  line  of  advance  and  the  boundaries  of  units  should 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  forming-up  positions,  so  that  all  units  move 
straight  to  their  front,  and  keep  the  same  frontage  throughout. 
Departures  from  this  principle  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  but 
should  only  be  permitted  when  unavoidable.  When  definite  and 
easily-distinguished  landmarks  are  available  they  are  of  great 
assistance  in  keeping  troops  on  their  proper  course.  In  all  cases 
compass  bearings  should  be  taken  by  subordinate  commanders 
beforehand,  and  checked  at  intervals  during  the  advance.  All 
intricacies  of  direction  should  be  avoided. 

A  change  of  direction  during  the  advance  is  a  difficult  operation. 
When  unavoidable  it  is  best  to  arrange  that  troops  advance  straight 
to  their  front  up  to  a  certain  line,  where  they  will  halt,  form  front  on 
the  new  line,  and  not  advance  again  until  formed.  In  cases  where 
a,  creeping  barrage  is  covering  the  advance,  it  can  greatly  assist  a 
change  of  direction  by  swinging  on  to  the  new  line  when  the  troops 
are  halted  and  pausing  there  while  the  troops  form  up  behind  it. 

118.  Artillery  in  the  attach. 

1.  The  object  of  the  artillery  is  to  open  and  keep  open  the 
way  for  the  infantry,  and  to  help  it  to  maintain  its  mobility 
and  offensive  power  by  affording  it  the  strongest  possible  support 
during  every  phase  of  the  action. 
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The  greater  the  difficulties  of  the  infantry  in  the  battle  the  more 
fully  should  the  fire  power  of  the  artillery  be  developed.  As  the 
infantry  advance?,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  a  concentrated 
fire  to  bear  on  its  objectives  and  especially  on  anything  which 
prevents  it  attaining  those  objectives. 

2.  The  first  duty  of  the  artillery  commander  of  a  force  will  be  to 
put  forward  recommendations  to  the  commander  of  the  force 
regarding  the  best  use  to  which  the  available  guns  and  ammunition 
can  be  put,  or,  alternatively,  to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  artillery  and  ammunition  required  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the 
general  plan  of  attack. 

The  number  of  guns  available  and  the  number  deemed  necessary 
largely  affect  the  extent  of  front  which  can  be  dealt  with  and  the 
volume  of  support  that  can  be  afforded  to  the  infantry,  and  have, 
therefore,  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  plan  of  attack. 

3.  The  system  of  employment  of  the  artillery  will  differ  in  the 
encounter  and  the  deliberate  attack.  In  the  encounter  attack  the 
•artillery  of  the  main  body  will  move  forward  under  the  protection 
of  the  advanced  guard  and  open  fire  on  such  targets  as  the  tactical 
situation  demands.  As  a  general  principle,  fire  should  not  be 
opened  with  more  guns  than  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  task 
in  hand,  the  remainder  being  kept  in  positions  of  readiness,  or  in 
observation.  The  vital  importance  of  husbanding  artillery  resources 
must  always  be  remembered. 

As  the  fight  progresses,  a.  portion  of  the  artillery  must  be  pushed 
forward  to  give  the  infantry  immediate  support,  to  fire  on  any 
centre  of  resistance  which  is  holding  up  the  advance,  or  to  deal 
with  hostile  tanks  or  possible  counter-attacks. 

4.  In  the  deliberate  attack,  as  soon  as  the  front  of  attack  and 
the  general  plan  of  attack  have  been  decided  on,  and  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  guns  available  is  known,  the  various  tasks  of  the  artillery 
must  be  carefully  allotted.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
proportion  of  units  to  be  employed  on  bombardment,  harassing  fire. 
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barrages,  and  on  counter-battery  work  respectively,  at  various 
stages  of  the  artillery  preparation  and  of  the  attack.  Careful 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  moving  guns  forward,  and  for 
gradually  decentralizing  the  artillery  command,  as  the  action  pro¬ 
gresses,  so  that  subordinate  infantry  commanders  may  have  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  guns  under  their  own  has d  to  deal  instantly  with  changing 
and  unexpected  situations  as  they  occur.  The  less  organized  the 
enemy’s  resistance  the  earlier  mii&t  command  of  the  artillery  be 
decentralized. 

5.  The  general  staff  of  each  formation  is  responsible  for  the 
work  of  co-ordination  between  the  infantry  and  artillery  plans. 
It  is  its  duty  to  see  that  the  artillery  plan  is  understood  by  the 
commanders  of  the  attacking  troops,  and  that  the  views  of  those 
commanders  regarding  it  are  expressed  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
approved,  incorporated  in  the  plan. 

The  nature  of  shell  to  be  used  for  each  task  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  higher  artillery  commanders.  The  requirements  of 
the  assaulting  troops  at  different  stages  of  the  attack  will  be  the 
first  consideration,  but  the  artillery  commander  must  have  in 
view  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  ammunition  available  and  its 
suitability  for  carrying  out  the  task. 

Gas  shell  should,  however,  never  be  fired  in  the  attack  without 
reference  to  the  general  staff  or  to  the  infantry  commander  concerned. 

6.  Preliminary  bombardment. — In  deciding  whether  a  preliminary 
bombardment  is  to  be  carried  out  or  not,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  time  factor  and  to  the  other  mechanical  means  available. 

The  objects  of  a  preliminary  bombardment  are : — 

(i.)  To  destroy  the  enemy’s  wire  and  other  obstacles  to  the 
infantry’s  advance. 

(ii.)  To  overpower  his  artillery. 

(iii.)  To  kill  the  enemy’s  troops  and  weaken  his  moral . 


The  chief  objections  to  a  preliminary  bombardment  of  more  than 
a  few  hours  are  : — 

(i.)  The  element  of  surprise  is  lost  and  the  enemy  has  time  in 
which  to  concentrate  his  reserves  as  desired. 

(ii.)  A  heavy  expenditure  of  ammunition  is  necessary.  The 
supplying  and  handling  of  this  ammunition  affects  not 
only  secrecy,  but  also  reacts  unfavourably  upon  the 
R.A.  personnel  and  material. 

(iii.)  Such  a  heavy  strain  is  thrown  upon  all  administrative 
services  that  efficiency  is  likely  to  be  lost  at  the  most 
important  time,  i.e.,  when  an  advance  is  made  possible 
by  a  successful  attack. 

(Iv.)  The  ground  is  so  destroyed,  especially  in  wet  weather,  that 
an  advance  over  it  is  rendered  very  difficult,  while  shell 
hole  cover  is  is  provided  for  the  hostile  infantry  and 
machine  guns. 

On  the  other  hand,  surprise  in  the  deliberate  attack  will  be  useless 
if,  on  the  day  of  battle,  the  attacking  infantry  are  held  up  under  the 
enemy’s  unshaken  fire  by  obstacles  through  which  they  cannot  pass. 

In  the  encounter  attack,  therefore,  preliminary  bombardment  is 
normally  not  only  unnecessary  but  disadvantageous. 

In  the  deliberate  attack,  the  alternative  to  a  preliminary  bombard¬ 
ment  is  to  break  through  the  enemy’s  obstacles  by  means  of  tanks. 
Whether  this  can  be  done,  assuming  the  presence  of  an  adequate 
number  of  tanks,  depends  upon  the  topography  of  the  country  and 
the  type  of  tank  available.  Thus,  intact  villages  or  groups  of  houses 
or  woods,  forming  natural  strongholds  for  machine  gunners,  are 
unfavourable  objectives  for  tanks.  Again,  if  the  enemy’s  defences 
are  distributed  in  great  depth,  it  may  be  inadvisable  to  risk  the 
possibility  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  tanks  being  put  out  of  action 
by  hostile  shell  fire  before  the  whole  area  of  obstacles  has  been  passed 
by  the  attacking  infantry. 
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A  preliminary  bombardment  should  be  as  short  as  compatible 
with  the  effective  execution  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  artillery. 
The  shorter  the  bombardment  the  less  time  will  the  enemy  have 
to  collect  his  reserves  and  make  preparations  to  meet  the  attack. 
In  order  to  be  effective,  however,  a  short  bombardment  must  be  of 
extreme  violence. 

The  extent  to  which  the  enemy’s  works  should  be  destroyed  is  a 
matter  for  consideration.  To  reduce  the  whole  terrain  to  crater 
condition  creates  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  subsequent  advance. 
It  also  offers  the  enemy  opportunity  to  organize  his  machine-gun 
defence  in  the  way  that  is  most  troublesome  to  deal  with. 

Wire  cutting  is  carried  out  in  each  divisional  zone  by  the 
mortars  and  field  howitzers  allotted  to  that  zone,  reinforced  if 
necessary  by  some  medium  howitzers.  In  principle,  as  much  of  the 
enemy’s  front  system  as  possible  should  be  dealt  with  by  mortars, 
thus  releasing  field  and  heavy  artillery  for  other  tasks. 

Wire  cutting  demands  the  closest  co-operation  between  the 
artillery  and  infantry.  If  the  wire  cutting  extends  over  a  day, 
commanders  of  assaulting  battalions  should  decide  by  personal 
observation  and  by  means  of  patrols  when  they  consider  that 
the  wire  on  their  fronts  has  been  cut  and  inform  the  artillery 
commanders  concerned. 

Once  gaps  have  been  made,  it  is  the  duty  of  infantry  commanders 
to  employ  all  means  at  their  disposal  to  keep  these  gaps  open  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  the  preparatory  bombardment.  Much  artillery 
ammunition  can  thus  be  saved  for  strengthening  the  harassing 
fire  on  communication  trenches  and  approaches. 

7.  Counter -battery  work. — Vigorous  counter-battery  work  must 
be  carried  out  from  the  outset  of  the  attack. 

The  object  of  counter-battery  work  is  to  neutralize  all  hostile 
batteries  which  by  their  fire  can  impede  the  advance  of  the  infantry. 

This  task  demands  the  closest  possible  co-operation  between  the 
artillery  and  aircraft  in  order  to  obtain  successful  results. 
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In  the  encounter  attack,  the  infantry  must  keep  the  artillery  fully 
informed  of  the  direction  and  nature  of  the  hostile  artillery  fire 
which  is  impeding  their  advance,  in  order  that  the  artillery  by  means 
of  the  aircraft  may  be  able  to  discover  and  engage  the  offending 
batteries. 

In  the  deliberate  attack,  particularly  in  position  warfare,  complete 
information  will  be  available  regarding  the  hostile  artillery  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  the  position  of  all  hostile  batteries  will  have  been  carefully 
recorded  so  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  neutralizing  fire  through¬ 
out  the  assault. 

8.  Harassing  fire. — From  the  outset  of  the  attack  the  fire  of 
long-range  guns  should  be  placed  on  all  rearward  areas  likely  to 
shelter  formed  bodies  held  back  for  counter-attack,  main  approaches^ 
and  vital  centres  of  activity. 

The  object  of  this  harassing  fire  is  to  cause  the  enemy  loss,  to 
demoralize  his  reserves,  to  interfere  with  his  communications,  and 
generally  to  create  confusion  behind  his  battle  line. 

Here,  again,  close  co-operation  between  artillery,  aircraft  and 
the  intelligence  service  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

9.  Covering  or  barrage  fire.- — The  object  of  barrage  fire  is  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  manning  his  defences  in  time  to  arrest  the  advance 
of  the  assaulting  infantry.  The  barrage  must,  therefore,  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  heavy  to  keep  the  enemy  unde>r  cover,  and  sufficiently 
accurate  to  allow  the  infantry  to  get  so  close  to  the  points  to  be 
attacked,  that  they  can  cross  the  remaining  distance  before  the 
enemy  can  prepare  to  meet  them.  The  barrage  should  be  organized 
in  sufficient  depth  at  all  stages  of  the  attack  to  ensure  as  far  as 
possible,  the  protection  of  the  infantry  from  effective  rifle  and 
machine  gun  fire.  The  depth  of  each  actual  barrage  depends  on 
the  artillery  resources  available,  the  configuration  of  the  ground,, 
and  the  enemy’s  dispositions  for  defence.  Machine  gun  fire  may  be 
super  imposed  on  part  of  the  artillery  barrage. 

10.  The  creeping  barrage. — When  the  screen  of  covering  fire  moves 
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regularly  forward  according  to  a  time-table,  lifting  off  successive 
objects  at  a  specified  moment,  so  as  to  allow  the  infantry  to  assault 
them  as  the  barrage  lifts,  it  is  known  as  a  creeping  barrage.  The 
essential  difference  between  creeping  barrages  and  other  artillery 
covering  fire  is  that,  whereas  the  latter  is  applied  first  to  one  target 
and  then  to  another,  and  is  not  lifted  in  regular  lines,  a  creeping 
barrage  rolls  steadily  across  an  area  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

In  an  attack  on  an  entrenched  system  the  creeping  barrage  does 
not  as  a  rule  lift  from  one  trench  to  another,  but  creeps  slowly  for¬ 
ward,  sweeping  all  the  intervening  ground  in  order  to  deal  with 
machine  guns  or  riflemen  pushed  out  into  shell  holes  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  trenches  held  by  the  enemy.  The  creeping  barrage  should 
dwell  for  a  time,  on  each  trench  to  be  assaulted. 

From  both  an  artillery  and  an  infantry  point  of  view,  simplicity 
in  the  organization  of  the  creeping  barrage  is  desirable.  Troops 
can  only  keep  close  to  the  barrage  by  conforming  to  its  shape, 
curves  and  irregularities  are  thus  apt  to  cause  a  loss  of  direction  and 
mast  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  barrage  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  help  any  change  of  direction  which  the  troops  may  have  to 
make. 

The  advance  of  the  infantry  will  be  facilitated  if  the  creep¬ 
ing  barrage  is  moved  forward  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the 
line  of  departure  of  the  assault.  In  the  case  of  an  attack  on  a  line 
of  trenches,  it  is  of  advantage  if  the  forming  up  position  for 
the  leading  infantry  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  first  objective,  which 
can  then  be  subjected  to  a  barrage  along  its  whole  length,  followed 
by  a  simultaneous  assault. 

11.  Pace  of  the  creeping  barrage. — The  pace  of  the  creeping  barrage 
is  governed  by  the  pace  decided  on  for  the  infantry  advance,  which 
is  dependent  on  local  conditions.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
definite  rules  on  this  subject,  and  each  case  must  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

If  the  lifts  are  too  rapid,  the  attacking  infantry  will  fall  behind, 
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and  the  enemy  will  have  time  to  man  his  defences  before  he 
can  be  assaulted.  The  advance  may  thus  be  brought  to  a  standstill 
in  close  range  of  the  enemy’s  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire,  while  the  • 
barrage  continues  to  move  on  in  accordance  with  the  time-table. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lifts  are  too  slow,  the  rear  portions 
of  the  attacking  force  will  tend  to  push  on  too  fast  and  become 
mingled  with  the  leading  portions,  thereby  forming  a  denser 
line  and  incurring  heavier  casualties.  Further,  the  enemy  may  be 
given  time  in  which  to  withdraw  his  guns  and  infantry,  and  to  re¬ 
organize  his  defence. 

A  uniform  pace  lot  the  barrage  throughout  the  advance  is,  as  a 
rule,  unsound.  The  general  principle  should  be  for  it  to  move  more 
quickly  at  the  start  and  to  reduce  its  pace  during  the  later  stages,  in 
order  to  allow  the  infantry  time  to  re-organize. 

In  the  case  of  a  long  advance,  the  attacking  troops  should  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  recovering  their  places  close  up  to  the 
barrage  by  means  of  short  pauses  between  the  different  objectives ; 
the  barrage  should  also  be  kept  on  each  objective  for  an  increased 
period  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  attacking  troops  are  closed  up 
and  ready  to  assault  immediately  the  lift  takes  place. 

12.  Control  of  the  barrage. — Centralization  of  artillery  command 
throughout  the  first  stage  of  a  deliberate  attack  is  essential.  In 
the  case  of  large  forces  the  timing  and  general  conduct  of  barrages 
will  be  fixed  by  corps  commanders,  as  part  of  the  corps  artillery  plan, 
after  consultation  with  the  divisional  commanders  concerned. 

Before  beginning  to  work  out  barrage  tables,  the  artillery  must  be 
given  certain  data,  namely  : — 

(i.)  The  forming  up  line  of  the  infantry.  (Once  this  has  been 
fixed,  it  is  most  important  that  the  infantry  should  form 
upon  that  line  and  nowhere  else,  otherwise  trouble  will 
occur  with  regard  to  the  barrage). 

(ii.)  The  pace  of  the  barrage. 
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(iii.)  The  location  of  intermediate  objectives. 

(iv.)  Duration  of  halts  on  such  objectives. 

(  v.)  The  final  objective,  if  any. 

These  points  must  be  definitely  arranged  by  the  General  Staff 
in  sufficient  time  for  the  artillery  to  complete  their  cumulations  and 
preliminary  work.  It  must  be  realized  that  a  slight  alteration  on 
paper  may  involve  radical  alterations  at  the  guns. 

The  best  method  of  conveying  barrage  orders  is  by  means  of  a 
large-scale  map  showing  the  various  barrages,  the  timings,  lifts,  and 
all  halts. 

Once  the  barrage  has  begun,  a  corps  must  never  bring  back 
the  barrage  on  either  flank  without  consulting  the  adjoining  corps, 
and  ascertaining  the  most  advanced  positions  of  their  infantry. 

The  control  of  the  barrage  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  corps 
commander  throughout  the  assault,  but,  in  order  that  divisional 
commanders  may  deal  promptly  with  any  situation -which  may  arise 
on  their  fronts  they  should  be  given  a  call  on  certain  batteries 
from  the  time  the  assault  begins.  Divisional  commanders  may  in 
turn  delegate  to  their  infantry  brigadiers  the  power  to  call  on  some 
of  the  batteries  allotted  to  them,  for  dealing  immediately  with 
unforeseen  situations. 

A  divisional  commander  will  ask  for  the  assistance  of  any  medium 
or  heavy  batteries  placed  at  his  call  through  the  commander  of  the 
heavy  artillery  directly  supporting  the  division’s  attack  or  through 
his  liaison  officer,  as  the  case  may  be.  An  infantry  brigadier  will 
call  on  these  batteries  through  the  commander  of  the  field  artillery 
directly  supporting  his  brigade,  their  respective  headquarters 
having  been  established  in  close  proximity. 

Arrangements  will  usually  be  made  for  decentralizing  the  artillery 
command  as  soon  as  the  limit  of  the  range  of  the  creeping  barrage 
guns  has  been  reached. 
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Arrangements  will  be  made  beforehand  for  field,  medium  and 
heavy  artillery  to  move  forward  with  the  infantry,  the  time  at 
which  they  are  to  move,  and  the  hour  at  which  command  will 
pass  to  divisional  commanders  being  definitely  stated  in  corps 
orders.  Divisional  commanders  will  in  turn  arrange  for  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  artillery  brigades  and  batteries  which  come  under 
their  orders  at  this  time  to  be  definitely  grouped  with  the  infantry 
brigades  whose  advance  they  are  to  support. 

In  no  circumstances  should  more  guns  be  sent  forward  than  can 
be  supplied  with  ammunition. 

119 .  Cavalry  and  other  mounted  troops  in  the  attack . 

1.  The  duties  for  which  cavalry  and  other  mounted  troops,  by 
reasons  of  their  characteristics,  are  most  suitable  in  the  attack  are  : — 

(i.)  Reconnaissance  to  the  flanks  with  the  object  of  discovering' 
the  enemy’s  strength  and  dispositions  and  also  of  denying 
to  him  opportunities  of  obtaining  similar  information 
as  to  our  own  troops. 

(ii.)  Out-flanking  movements  and  the  constant  menace  to  the 
enemy’s  flank  and  rear. 

(iii.)  The  engagement  of  the  enemy  the  moment  he  shows  signs 
of  withdrawing  ;  and  the  pursuit. 

2.  Each  of  the  above  duties  entails  mobility  as  an  essentia]  factor 
for  their  successful  execution.  It  must,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind 
by  all  commanders  that,  if  they  wish  their  cavalry  to  achieve  to 
best  results  at  the  decisive  moment,  they  must  be  saved  from  all 
unnecessary  fatigue.  To  waste  the  energy  of  cavalry  in  operations; 
which  can  have  no  decisive  result  onthe  battle  is  always  uneconomical 
and  may  be  disastrous.  Cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  when  once- 
committed  to  decisive  action,  must  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
their  mobility  and  act  with  the  greatest  dash  and  resolution.  No 
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consideration  can  be  paid  to  exhaustion  of  man  or  horse  until  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  enemy  is  achieved. 

3.  In  the  opening  stages  of  the  encounter  attack,  the  cavalry, 
present,  will  be  unable  to  remain  in  the  front  line  ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  allotted  one  or  more  positions  of  readiness,  where  it  can  best  act 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  commander  of  the  force,  and 
from  which  it  can  easily  deploy  either  to  exploit  a  success  gained 
by  the  other  arms  or  to  support  them  in  case  of  a  check. 

The  cavalry  commander  must  keep  in  'close  touch  with  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  force,  and  also,  by  means  of  patrols,  with  the  situation 
in  front,  so  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  anticipate  orders  for 
action,  and  thus  take  advantage  of  any  fleeting  opportunities  of 
intervening  successfully  in  the  fight. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  has  been  driven  out  of  his  last  organized 
defensive  system  by  the  other  arms,  or  whenever  a  favourable 
opportunity  may  arise,  the  cavalry  will  be  used  to  complete  the 
clients  defeat  and  to  develop  the  success  to  the  utmost  limit  by 
harassing  the  enemy’s  retreat  and  by  breaking  up  his  communica¬ 
tions.  The  moral  effect  of  cavalry,  fast  tanks  and  armoured  cars, 
combined  with  the  fire  of  its  horse  artillery  and  machine  guns, 
must  be  exploited  to  the  full ;  but  men  and  horses  should  not  be 
frittered  away  on  minor  enterprises,  and  no  unncecessary  detach¬ 
ments  must  be  made.  A  certain  amount  of  opposition  from  rear¬ 
guards  and  machine  gun  detachments  will  have  to  be  overcome. 
Bisks  must  be  taken,  for,  in  a  pursuit,  time  is  of  vital  importance. 
A  vigorous  offensive  must  be  conducted  against  definite  objectives. 
The  mass  of  the  cavalry  must  push  through  gaps  and  weak  places 
wherever  these  can  be  found  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank. 

Supporting  cavalry  must  be  close  behind  the  leading  troops 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  which  may  arise 
The  supporting  infantry  also  should  be  close  behind  the  cavalry 
.  either  to  occupy  captured  ground  or  to  assist  the  cavalry  in  breaking 
.through  determined  resistance. 
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Horse  artillery  must  be  boldly  used.  The  utmost  rapidity  of 
action  is  essential,  and  the  closest  liaison  must  be  maintained 
between  the  horse  artillery  and  the  leading  cavalry. 

120.  Engineers  in  the  attach . 

1.  The  employment  of  engineers  in  the  attack  must  be  based  on 
the  following  general  principles  : — • 

(i.)  They  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  treated  as  reserves. 
The  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  keeping  them 
back  until  the  progress  of  the  fight  permits  of  their  being 
sent  forward,  under  orders  issued  by  the  commanding 
Royal  Engineer,  to  execute  definite  pieces  of  work. 

.  (ii.)  They  should  not  be  lost  to  divisional  control  by  affiliating 
or  allotting  them  to  brigades  except  for  the  execution  of 
some  definite  piece  of  work,  on  the  completion  of  which 
they  should  return  to  divisional  control. 

(iii.)  They"  rhust  not  be  sent  forward  with  the  assaulting  troops 
nor  should  they  follow  them  too  closely.  Failure  to 
observe  this  precaution  will  result  in  the  R.E.  becoming; 
involved  in  the  fighting,  disorganized,  tired  out,  and. 
unfit  for  technical  work. 

(iv.)  To  obtain  satisfactory  results,  labour  in  some  form  or  other 
must  be  attached  to  the  engineers  for  the  performance 
of  such  unskilled  work  as  carrying  stores  and  simple 
digging. 

(v.)  No  smaller  detachment  than  a  platoon  of  a  field  company 
should  be  made.  Small  parties  of  engineers  sent  for¬ 
ward  with  attacking  troops  can  accomplish  very  little, 
(vi.)  Engineers  require  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  organize- 
their  work  and  to  collect  the  stores  and  apparatus, 
necessary  to  execute  it.  They  should,  therefore,  be 
given  as  much  notice  as  is  possible,  and  the  transport 
or  carrying  parties  which  are  essential. 
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(vii.)  At  the  outset  not  more  than  half  the  engineers  available 
should  be  employed,  so  as  to  provide  reliefs  and  a 
reserve  for  use  in  unforeseen  emergencies. 

(viii.)  Their  energies  must  be  reserved  for  technical  work  and  they 
should  not  be  used  on  duties  which  can  be  carried  out  by 
the  troops. 

2.  The  duties  of  divisional  engineers  in  the  attack  will  include  : — 

{a)  Prior  to  the  attack. 

(i.)  Skilled  work  in  the  forward  area  to  facilitate  the  approach 
march  and  the  deployment  of  the  attacking  troops  :  this 
will  include  engineer  reconnaissance,  clearance  of 
obstacles  and  demolitions. 

(ii.)  Main  communications  and  forward  tracks,  including  light 
bridging. 

(iii.)  Water  supply. 

(iv.)  Construction  of  battle  headquarters,  observation  intelli¬ 
gence  and  look-out  posts,  and  machine  gun  and  mortar 
emplacements,  advanced  dressing  stations  and  bomb¬ 
proof  shelters. 

(v.)  Accommodation  for  troops. 

(vi.)  Formation  of  engineer  dumps. 

(vii.)  Preparation  for  extension  of  push  tramways  (if  required). 

(6)  During  and  subsequent  to  the  attack. 

(i.)  The  opening  up  of  roads  and  tracks,  including  light  bridging, 
to  permit  of  the  forward  movement  of  guns,  ammunition 
and  supplies. 

(ii.)  Putting  in  a  state  of  defence  captured  tactical  localities  to 
serve  as  supporting  or  rallying  points  in  case  of  counter 
attacks. 

(iii.)  Engineer  reconnaissance  of  every  description,  e.g .,  roads, 
bridges,  tracks,  water  supply,  enemy  dumps,  dug-outs 
for  use  as  headquarters,  &c. 
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(iv.)  Blocking  routes  not  required  for  communication,  to  prevent 
troops  losing  their  way. 

(v.)  Opening  up  sources  of  water  supply  and  making  water 
points. 

(vi.)  Forming  dumps  of  engineer  stores  in  the  captured  area. 

(vii.)  Constructing  new  headquarters. 

(viii.)  Extending  or  making  push  tramways  for  carriage  of  stores 
and  evacuation  of  wounded. 

To  ensure  that  no  time  is  lost  in  starting  work  it  is  generally 
advisable  for  the  engineers  to  remain  in  some  convenient  position 
of  assembly  until  informed  by  the  formation  in  whose  area  they  are 
to  work  that  the  situation  allows  an  advance  to  their  tasks. 

In  addition  an  engineer  officer  should  be  attached  as  liaison  officer 
to  each  infantry  brigade  headquarters.  He  will  act  as  technical 
adviser  to  the  infantry  brigadier,  and  will  be  responsible  for  sending 
back  to  the  commanding  royal  engineer  early  notice  of  requirements. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  required  during  each  stage 
will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  attack.  Comparatively  little  woik 
will  be  required  in  the  encounter  attack,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a 
deliberate  attack  on  a  highly  organized  position,  full  and  elaborate 
preparations,  coupled  with  detailed  arrangements  for  the  execution 
of  work  during  and  after  the  attack,  will  be  necessary. 

3.  The  dut:es  of  the  engineers  allotted  to  corps  or  higher 
formations  will  include  : — 

(i.)  Repairing  and  constructing  roads  and  bridges  to  take  all 
military  loads. 

(ii.)  Extension  and  constructions  of  power  tramways. 

(iii.)  Extension  of  piped  water  supply  systems. 

(iv.)  Reconnaissance  for  mines  and  traps  left  by  the  enemy  and 

rendering  them  harmless. 
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121.  Machine  guns  in  the  attach. 

1.  The  duties  of  the  machine  guns  in  the  attack  are : — - 

(i.)  To  cover  by  fire  the  advance  of  the  infantry  through  every 
stage  in  the  attack,  and  in  particular  to  apply 
concentrated  fire  upon  centres  of  resistance  which  may 
check  the  advance. 

(ii.)  To  protect  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  infantry. 

(hi.)  To  provide  a  system  of  defence  organized  in  depth  against 
hostile  counter  attacks. 


2.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  duties  the  machine  guns  allotted 
to  any  particular  formation  should  advance  by  bounds  from  one 
fire  position  to  another ;  not  more  than  half  the  guns  should  move 
forward  at  one  time,  the  remainder  of  the  guns  continuing  in  action 
to  provide  covering  fire  until  the  advancing  guns  have  reached  the 
new  position. 


3.  In  order  to  provide  a  defence  in  depth  against  hostile  counter 
attacks  the  leading  machine  guns  should  follow  the  attacking  infantry 
at  such  a  distance  as  will  allow  the  machine  guns  to  form  centres 
of  resistance  on  which  the  infantry  can  rally  in  case  the  leading 
troops  are  driven  back  by  the  enemy.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore, 
no  machine  guns  should  be  with  the  leading  companies. 

4.  Fire  positions  should  be  selected  so  as  to  permit  of  guns  using 
direct  fire,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  guns  will  be  in  rear  of 
the  leading  infantry,  this  will  not  be  possible  unless  the  ground  is  ' 
particularly  favourable.  It  will,  therefore,  usually  be  necessary  to 
employ  indirect  fire  :  in  this  case  the  direction  and  duration  of  fire 
must  be  carefully  controlled  in  order  to  avoid  checking  the  infantry. 

5.  Whenever  the  advance  pauses  or  as  soon  as  the  infantry  has 
leached  its  objective,  the  machine  guns  should  retain  their  position 
in  depth  and  select  positions  whence  they  can  best  defend  the  flanks 
and  hold  tactical  localities. 
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6.  In  a  deliberate  attack  where  time  permits  of  the  arrangement 
of  an  artillery  barrage  to  cover  the  early  stages  of  the  advance,  a 
proportion  of  the  machine  guns  may  be  employed  to  supplement 
or  thicken  the  artillery  barrage :  such  fire  is  of  particular  value  if 
used  in  co-operation  with  that  of  the  heavy  howitzers  as  the  machiife 
guns  will  be  able  to  act  against  those  of  the  enemy  who  are  driven 
into  the  open  out  of  their  shelters  by  the  fire  of  the  heavy  howitzers. 

The  machine  guns  detailed  to  carry  out  the  initial  barrage  will 
open  fire  at  the  same  moment  as  the  guns  forming  the  artillery 
barrage. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  command  of  machine  guns  will  be 
centralized  in  the  opening  stages  of  the  deliberate  attack,  decen¬ 
tralization  following  the  lines  already  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the 
artillery.  Close  co-operation  with  the  latter  arm  is  essential,  and 
the  machine  gun  commander  must  be  given  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  so  as  to  ensure  economical  distribution  of  tasks. 

122  .  Tanks  in  the  attach. 

1.  The  principal  duties  of  tank  units  in  the  attack  are  : — 

(i.)  To  assist  the  advance  of  the  infantry. 

(ii )  To  destroy  hostile  tanks. 

(iii.)  To  exploit  a  success. 

In  the  preparations  for  an  attack  in  which  tanks  are  to ,  be  em¬ 
ployed,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  concealment  from  view  and 
cover  from  artillery  fire  during  the  approach  marches. 

2.  Commanders  to  whom  tanks  are  allotted  should  consult  the 
tank  officers  as  to  the  practicability  of  employing  tanks  for  any 
particular  operation.  In  this  connection  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  possibility  of  giving  effective  artillery  support  to  the 
tanks,  including  cover  by  means  of  smoke  screens  formed  by  smoke- 
shell  or  by  smoke-bombs  dropped  from  aircraft. 
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3.  The  basis  of  co-operation ,  beween  infantry  and  tanks  is  that 
tanks  must  protect  infantry  from  machine  gun  fire  and  the  delay 
imposed  by  uncut  wire ;  infantry  must  protect  tanks  from 
the  close  range  fire  of  enemy  field  artillery  and  anti-tank 
guns.  To  obtain  the  best  results  from  this  co-operation,  it  is 
essential  that  the  personnel  who  are  to  work  together  in  an  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  closely  associated  for  as  long  as  possible  while  the 
preliminary  movements  and  arrangements  are  made,  so  that  all 

•  ranks  of  infantry  and  tanks  get  to  know  each  other  and 
can  discuss  in  detail  their  plans  for  combined  action,  while 
both  study  in  detail  the  artillery  arrangements  for  the  operation. 

4.  Tank  units  co-operating  with  infantry  should  be  allotted 
definite  tasks.  Their  objectives  should  correspond  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  allotted  to  battalions  of  infantry,  and,  when  time  permits,  fche 
routes  to  them  should  be  settled  before  the  attack  begins. 

5.  When  allotting  tanks  to  work  with  the  other  arms  the  special 
tank  organization  must  never  be  broken  up. 

The  allotment  of  tanks  for  an  operation  will  be  based 
on  the  number  and  strength  of  the  objectives  and  defended  localities 
to  be  encomitered  and  not  on  the  length  in  yards  of  each  sector  of  the 
front  of  attack. 

6.  For  continuous  operations,  tanks  must  be  disposed  in  depth, 
and  a  system  of  reliefs  must  be  instituted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  in  order  to  allow  the  tank  units  time  for  re¬ 
organization  after  an  assault.  This  is  necessary,  because  the 
employment  of  the  same  tank  units  for  the  assault  on  successive 
days  leads  to  disorganization  and  loss  of  fighting  power.  It 
is  important  that  the  tank  commander  should  keep  in  his  own 
hands  a  reserve  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  any  unforeseen  situation 
which  may  arise.  This  reserve  should  be  in  addition  to  local 
reserves  acting  under  the  infantry  commanders  to  whom  tanks  have 
been  allotted.  A  general  reserve  of  tanks  should  always  be  pro¬ 
vided. 
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7.  For  the  exploitation  of  success  or  pursuit  a  special  force  of 
tanks  should  be  kept  in  hand. 

123.  Aircraft  in  the  attack. 

1.  The  duties  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  attack  fall  under  two 
heads  :  offensive  action  and  reconnaissance.  The  essential  pre¬ 
liminary  to  all  other  aerial  work  is  to  gain  at  least  a  local  and  tem¬ 
porary  superiority  in  the  air.  Unless  this  is  done,  not  only  are  the 
machines  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  other  duties,  but  the 
enemy’s  machines  are  able. to  co-operate  with  his  infantry  and  artil¬ 
lery  and  to  harass  the  attacking  troops  without  inferference. 

The  chief  means  of  obtaining  superiority  is  by  a  bold  use 
of  offensive  patrols  designed  to  drive  back  hostile  machines  and 
f  orce  them  to  fight  at  a  distance  behind  their  own  lines. 

2.  Once  aerial  superiority  has  been  established  offensive  action 
•\ gainst  the  enemy’s  troops  and  transport  by  means  of  machine  gun 
fire  and  bombs,  by  low-flying  machines  under  the  protection  of  high 
patrols,  becomes  feasible,  and  must  be  vigorously  undertaken. 
Whenever  possible  machines  must  be  specially  detailed  to  deal  with 
anti-tank  guns,  and  when  the  enemy  has  not  had  time  to  dig  his  guns 
in  special  efforts  must  be  made  to  harass  battery  and  wagon  lines. 

Attacks  by  low-flying  aeroplanes,  however,  are  expensive  in 
machines  and  casualties  to  personnel.  They  should  be  restricted, 
therefore,  to  occasions  when  really  favourable  targets  are  presented, 
e.g.,  during  the  few  hours  following  a  surprise  attack  when  there  is 
sure  to  be  confusion  behind  the  enemy’s  lines.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  keep  the  Air  Force  commanders  constantly  informed  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  battle. 

3.  Offensive  action  against  the  enemy’s  communications  must 
be  carried  out  by  bomb  raids,  but  it  is  usually  best  to  defer  such 
action  until  a  few  hours  after  the  assault  has  been  launched,  i.e.9 
until  such  time  as  activity  on  his  communications  is  likely  to  begin. 
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4.  ^During  the  hours  of  darkness  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
disturb  the  enemy’s  rest  and  interfere  with  movements  behind  his 
lines  by  means  of  continuous  bombing  raids. 

The  moral  effects  of  such  raids,  apart  from  the  material  effects  of 
interference  with  the  enemy’s  food  and  ammunition  supplies,  is 
very  great  and  tends  to  lower  the  moral  of  his  fighting  troops.  To 
prevent  the  enemy  harassing  our  own  troops  in  the  same  manner  it 
is  essential  that  A. A.  guns  and  searchlights  be  pushed  forward,  as 
the  attack  progresses,  close  behind  the  leading  troops,  so  that  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  engage  the  enemy’s  night  bombing  machines 
before  they  reach  our  lines,  and  that  the  anti-aircraft  defences 
of  billeting  areas  of  reserves  and  resting  troops  should  be  organized 
in  detail. 

5.  Aerial  reconnaissance  includes  reconnaissance  of  the  advance 
of  the  attacking  troops  and  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy’s  dis¬ 
positions  and  movements.  The  former  is  carried  out  by  contact 
patrol  machines  and  is  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the 
commander  is  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  battle  and  is 
enabled  to  judge  the  right  moment  to  engage  his  reserves.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  infantry  should  render  the  observer  all 
the  assistance  in  its  power  by  giving  him  the  approved  signals 
when  he  calls  for  them. 

When  machines  are  available  a  certain  number  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  drop  ammunition,  &c.,  to  troops  in  isolated  positions. 

Reconnaissance  of  the  enemy’s  dispositions  and  movements  is 
carried  out  by  the  artillery  machines,  the  principal  duty  of  which  is 
to  report  favourable  targets  and  active  hostile  batteries  to  our 
artillery,  and  also  by  the  counter-attack  patrol  'machines  which 
watch  for  hostile  concentrations  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy’s 
supports  and  ‘reserves  in  order  to  warn  the  infantry,  tanks  and 
artillery  when  there  are  signs  of  the  development  of  a  counter¬ 
attack. 
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6.  Aeroplanes  may,  in  addition,  be  employed  to  drown  the  noise 
of  night  advances  of  infantry  and  tanks  by  flying  over  the  area  of 
concentration  and  by  dropping  bombs. 

124.  Smoke  and  gas  in  the  attack. 

1.  Smoke. — Smoke  is  used  in  the  attack  to  obtain  concealment  of 
movement.  The  leading  principle  of  the  application  of  smoke  l*  to 
blind  the  defenders  with  a  screen  behind  which  the  attacker's  move¬ 
ments  can  take  place  in  full  light.  It  will  be  particularly  useful 
for  concealing  the  flanks  of  attacking  formations  or  for  blinding 
hostile  flank  positions. 

When  circumstances  are  favourable  for  the  use  of  smoke,  a 
defending  force  can  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  direction  from  which 
an  attack  is  coming,  or  if  it  is  coming  at  all,  and  can  thus  be  held 
in  a  state  of  suspense. 

Smoke  can.  be  projected  by  artillery,  mortars,  and  infantry,  or 
be  discharged  by  tanks  from  their  exhausts.  Aircraft  can  also  assist 
by  dropping  bombs  in  front  of  enemy  points  of  observation,  centres 
of  resistance  or  batteries  in  action. 

If  gas  is  sometimes  used  at  the  same  time  as  smoke  the  moral 
effect  on  the  enemy  will  be  largely  increased ;  whenever  they  see 
smoke  they  will  suspect  gas  and  may  in  this  way  be  induced  to  wear 
their  masks  unnecessarily. 

2.  Gas. — Gas  may  be  used  in  the  attack  either  to  weaken  the 

resistance  of  the  defending  force  or  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  attacker.  „ 

The  essential  for  its  successful  use  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  different  gases  and  the  methods 
of  use  available. 

The  use  of  persistent  gases  on  ground  over  which  it  is  proposed  to 
advance  within  a  few  days  is  unsafe  and  may  prove  disastrous  to  the 
attacking  force ;  on  the  other  hand  it  may,  in  certain  circum- 
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stances,  be  advisable  deliberately,  to  accept  this  very  considerable 
risk  in  order  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise. 

The  employment  of  persistent  gases  is  therefore  a  question  for 
the  decision  of  the  commander  of  the  force. 

Persistent  gases  may  be  employed  effectively  on  the  flanks  of  an 
attack  or  to  neutralise  such  portions  of  the  defence  as  it  is  not 
intended  to  occupy. 

Non-persistent  gases  can  be  used  at  any  time  provided  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  resultant  gas  cloud  being  carried  by  the  wind  over 
one’s  own  troops. 

With  a  following  wind  of  five  miles  an  hour  or  more  it  may  often 
be  advisable  to  employ  non-persistent  gases  in  the  creeping  barrage 
with  a  view  to  forcing  the  defenders  to  wear  respirators  at  the 
moment  of  ussault ;  the  gases  being  non-persistent  there  should  be 
no  occasion  for  the  attackers  to  be  similarly  protected. 

The  casualties  which  the  use  of  gas  may  cause  and  the  inevitable 
effect  which  it  will  produce  on  the  moral  and  physical  endurance 
of  the  defenders  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

125.  Organization-  '  of  the  battlefield . 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  that-  the  advance  of  the  attacking  troops 
is  not  impeded  owing  to  lack  of  orders,  by  want  of  supplies  and 
ammunition,  or  by  congestion  of  wounded  or  prisoners,  it  is  essential 
that  the  area  behind  the  fighting  line  be  properly  organized.  The 
amount  of  organization  possible  will  depend  on  the  time  available 
before  the  attack  actually  commences,  but  in  any  case  the  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  developed  and  perfected  as  far  as  possible  as  the  attack 
proceeds. 

2.  Careful  preparation  is  necessary  before  the  assault  takes  place 
in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  pushing  forward  com¬ 
munications  as  soon  as  the  advance  begins. 
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Arrangements  should  be  made  for  keeping  up  lateral  communica-  ; 
tion  with  flanking  formations  and  units. 

Divisional  signal  company  commanders  must,  therefore,  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  general  staff  of  their  divisions,  and  the  main 
routes  in  the  enemy’s  country  along  which  communications  will  . 
be  established  must  be  arranged  beforehand  and  marked  on  the 
map.  In  order  to  economize  man  power  and  promote  efficiency,  it 
is  of  importance  to  concentrate  upon  essential  communications. 
Commanders  of  formations  should  decide  their  minimum  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  order  of  priority  in  which  additions  to  and  extensions 
of  inter- communication  should  be  made  when  the  advance  comes  to 
a  standstill.  Telephones  must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
number  in  order  to  save  labour  and  transport.  (For  further  details 
on  this  subject,  see  Signal  Training,  Part  VIII.) 

3.  Traffic  control. — The  success  of  operations  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  ammunition  and  supplies  to 
the  front  and  of  ambulances  to  the  rear.  The  supervision  of  traffic 
will,  therefore,  require  careful  organization  and  strict  regulation. 
The  responsibility  of  formations  and  units  as  regards  traffic  control 
must  be  clearly  defined.  The  instructions  respecting  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  movement  must  be  made  known  to  all  troops  as  they  arrive 
in  the  area. 

4.  When  supply  tanks  are  available  they  should  be  used  to  carry 
forward  reserves  of  ammunition,  rations,  water  and  stores,  to  form 
dumps  close  behind  the  leading  troops  from  which  the  latter  can 
draw  by  means  of  their  own  horse  transport,  or  by  carrying  parties, 
until  such  times  as  the  forward  communications  have  been  restored 
so  as  to  permit  of  the  resumption  of  the  normal  system  of  supply. 

5.  Medical  arrangements.- — The  positions  of  hospitals,  dressing  . 
stations,  regimental  and  artillery  aid  posts  must  be  selected,  and 
their  situation,  and  also  the  localities  to  which  they  will  move  during 
the  course  of  the  attack,  made  known  to  the  troops.  Arrangements 
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should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  soup  kitchens  at  advanced 
dressing  stations  when  possible. 

6.  Stragglers'  posts. — Two  lines  of  straggler  posts  should  normally 
be  formed.  They  should  be  established  along  well-defined  lines,  and 
should  be  located  on  probable  traffic  routes.  The  forward  posts 
should  consist  of  regimental  police  stationed  in  rear  of  their  units. 

A  collecting  station  should  be  established  in  some  central  position 
where  all  stragglers  should  be  collected  and  where  they  will  be  fed 
and,  if  necessary,  re-equipped.  They  will  then  be  sent  forward  to 
rejoin  their  units. 

7 .  Evacuation  of  prisoners. — -Escorts  for  prisoners  as  far  as 
brigade  headquarters  should  be  provided  from  the  fighting  troops. 
Such  escorts  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  Arrangements  for  the 
collection  and  removal  of  prisoners  from  the  headquarters  of  brigades 
must  be  made  by  the  divisional  staff. 

126.  General  conduct  of  the  encounter  attack. 

1.  The  attack  on  successive  objectives. — As  the  attack  progresses, 
and  the  leading  units  advance  against  their  objectives,  the  battle 
will  generally  develop  into  a  number  of  distinct  yet  interdepen¬ 
dent  engagements,  each  raging  round  a  different  locality, 
and  each  possibly  protracted  over  many  hours.  The  climax  of 
each  local  engagement  will  be  the  assault,  the  opportunity  for 
which  will  usually  be  made  known  by  the  weakening  of  the 
enemy  s  fire,  and  perhaps  by  the  movement  of  individuals  from 
the  enemy’s  positions  towards  the  rear.  The  impulse  for  each 
assault  will  therefore  generally  come  from  the  foremost  platoons, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  any  leader  who  sees  that  the  moment  for 
assault  has  arrived  to  carry  it  out  and  for  all  other  units 
concerned  to  co-operate. 

2.  Consolidation  of  intermediate  objectives. — When  objectives  are 
attained,  and  important  tactical  points  made  good,  they  should  be 
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strengthened  against  counter-attack.  To  assist  in  this,  engineer 
field  companies  may  be  attached  to  infantry  brigades  with  advan¬ 
tage.  Machine  guns  will  be  specially  valuable  in  bringing  a  sudden 
fire  to  bear  from  such  positions,  either  to  cover  the  further  advance 
or  to  assist  in  defeating  counter-attacks. 

Entrenchments  in  the  attack  are  only  used  when,  owing  to 
further  advance  being  impossible,  the  efforts  of  the  attacking  force 
must  temporarily  be  limited  to  holding  the  ground  already  won. 
The  advance  must  be  resumed  at  the  first  possible  moment. 

3.  Handling  of  supports  and  reserves—  The  principle  governing 
the  use  of  supports  and  reserves  in  the  attack  is  that  the  greatest 
pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy  where  the  attack 
is  progressing  favourably  rather  than  where  it  is  held  up.  Though 
supporting  troops  may  legitimately  be  used  to  reinforce  an 
attacking  unit  which  is  being  driven  back  by  a  counter-attack,  it  is 
never  advisable  to  crowd  men  forward  against  an  obstinately 
held  locality  if  the  attack  is  making  progress  elsewhere.  Such  a 
course  results  only  in  avoidable  casualties,  whereas  increased 
pressure  on  the  flanks  will  probably  compel  the  garrison  of  the 
post  to  abandon  it  as  soon  as  their  retreat  is  threatened. 

4.  “  Infiltration .” — The  capture  of  the  enemy’s  forward  defences 
and  the  continued  support  of  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire  will 
enable  the  attacking  infantry  to  approach  the  enemy’s  main 
position,  where  determined  attacks  will  now  be  made  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  weak  points  in  his  defence.  As  soon  as  a  weak  point 
is  found,  steps  must  be  taken  by  platoon  and  company  commanders 
in  that  vicinity  to  widen  the  breach,  and  reserve  companies  must 
at  once  be  passed  through  the  gap  to  exploit  the  success. 
This  action  will  weaken  the  defender’s  hold  on  the  flanks  of  the 
gap,  and  may  force  him  to  fall  back  along  his  whole  line.  Com¬ 
panies  which  have  thus  penetrated  the  enemy’s  defences  must 
maintain  their  positions  at  all  costs. 
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5.  The  main  attack . — The  successful  development  of  the  situation 
will  enable  the  commander  of  the  attacking  force  to  make  up  his 
mind  when  and  where  to  deliver  the  main  attack,  if  he  has  not 
done  so  before.  The  troops  detailed  to  deliver  the  main  attack,  if 
not  already  in  position,  will  be  concentrated  against  the  objective 
as  secretly  as  possible.  The  launching  of  these  troops  in  the 
attack  will  be  the  signal  for  the  application  of  the  greatest 
possible  pressure  against  the  enemy’s  whole  front ;  every  available 
man  and  weapon  must  co-operate  in  completing  the  enemy’s  over¬ 
throw. 

6.  It  will  often  happen  that,  in  the  main  attack,  success  may 
be  gained  at  some  places  and  not  at  others.  In  all  such  cases  the 
principle  enunciated  in  para.  3  will  hold  good.  Local  reserve 
troops  must  be  thrown  into  the  fight  at  the  point  of  least  resistance 
with  a  view  to  widening  the  breach  made,  instead  of  being  directed 
against  the  positions  still  holding  out.  Success  at  this  point  may 
mean  ultimate  success  at  all  points. 

7.  Action  in  the  event  of  the  attack  being  definitely  held  up.- — 
In  the  event  of  the  attacking  troops  failing  to  penetrate  on  any 
part  of  the  front  of  attack,  and  of  the  advance  being  definitely  held 
up,  it  will  usually  be  advisable  to  concentrate  all  efforts  in  effecting 
a  breach  in  the  enemy’s  defences  at  the  particular  point  which 
promises  the  greatest  prospects  of  success.  Arrangements  will 
in  this  case  be  made  for  a  concentrated  bombardment  of  this  locality 
and,  if  sufficient  guns  and  ammunition  can  be  made  available,  for 
the  subsequent  assault  on  it  to  be  carried  out  by  fresh  troops  if 
available  under  cover  of  an  artillery  and  machine  gun  barrage. 

Meanwhile  the  leading  infantry  will  entrench  themselves  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  enemy’s  positions,  and  will  be  re-organized 
or,  if  possible,  and  if  the  situation  demands  it,  relieved  by  fresh  tropps, 
with  a  view  to  carrying  out  a  new  assault  as  soon  as  the  above 
preparations  have  been  completed. 
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8.  Action  after  a  successful  attach.  —  After  a  successful 
attack  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  get  the  attack¬ 
ing  infantry  in  hand  for  the  work  that  lies  before  them. 
A  portion  of  the  troops  must  at  once  be  pushed  forward  to  harry 
the  retrea-ting  forces,  while  the  remainder  are  being  re-formed,  under 
their  own  officers  if  possible,  in  preparation  for  a  relentless  pursuit. 
Owing  to  the  possibility  of  hostile  artillery  fire  being  brought  to 
bear  on  a  captured  position,  units  should  not  be  re-formed  on  the 
position  itself,  but  should  move  forward  .to  less  exposed  localities. 
.Steps  must  also  be  taken  to  meet  a  counter-attack.  Some  artillery 
and  machine  guns  should  be  sent  rapidly  forward  to  the  captured 
position  to  assist  in  this  work,  to  break  down  any  resistance 
offered  from  a  second  position,  and  to  support  the  pursuit.  Field 
companies  of  engineers  should  also  be  moved  forward  to  assist 
in  strengthening  the  position  against  counter-attack,  and .  to 
improve  the  communications.  Meanwhile  the  cavalry,  tanks  and 
aircraft  should  exploit  the  opportunities  created  for  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  pursuit  is  discussed  in  Sec.  128. 

127 .  General  conduct  of  the  deliberate  attach . 

1.  In  the  case  of  an  attack  planned  to  take  place  under  cover  of 
an  artillery  barrage,  the  opening  of  the  barrage  will  be  the  signal 
for  the  infantry  to  advance  to  the  assault,  and  will  be  known  as 
Zero  hour. 

2.  To  gain  full  advantage  from  a  creeping  barrage  it  is  essential 
that  the  leading  infantry  should  keep  close  behind  it  throughout 
their  advance,  and,  whether  the  barrage  is  creeping  or  stationary, 
it  is  essential  that  the  troops  should  assault  each  hostile  position 
immediately  the  artillery  have  lifted  from  it.  It  is  the  crossing  of 
the  last  50  yards  after  the  barrage  has  lifted  from  an  objective 
which  is  so  important  to  the  infantry.  Unless  this  distance  can 
be  covered  in  less  .time  than  it  takes  the  enemy  to  bring  his  machine 
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guns  into  action,  the  advantage  of  the  barrage  will  be  lost.  The 
danger  incurred  by  an  occasional  short  shell  is  negligible  when 
compared  with  that  involved  by  failure  to  gain  protection  from 
the  covering  artillery  fire. 

3.  But,  while  taking  every  advantage  of  the  support  afforded 
by  the  auxiliary  arms,  infantry  must  never  expect  that  artillery 
alone,  or  aided  by  tanks,  will  be  able  to  deal  successfully  with  all 
the  enemy’s  machine  guns,  or  completely  to  break  down  his 
resistance.  Occasionally,  they  may  be  able  to  do  so,  and  the 
infantry’s  chief  task  will  be  beating  off  counter-attacks  after  its 
objective  has  been  gained.  More  frequently  the  garrison  of  a 
proportion  of  the  enemy’s  strong  points  or  defended  localities 
will  continue  firing  in  spite'  of  the  barrage,  or  the  advance  of  some 
portions  of  the  assaulting  infantry  will,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
be  delayed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  barrage  will  creep  forward 
without  them. 

4.  Each  infantry  platoon,  therefore,  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
its  way  forward  with  its  own  weapons  as  in  the  encounter  attack, 
employing  the  principle  of  fire  and  movement  and  utilizing  available 
cover  to  assist  its  advance.  In  cases  where  the  advance  is  definitely 
checked,  local  reserves  will  be  pushed  boldly  forward  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  flank,  and  special  artillery  assistance  will  be  available 
from  the  batteries  at  the  call  of  brigade  and  divisional  commanders. 
Assistance  will  more  often  be  given  by  those  portions  of  the  line 
which  make  headway,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  an  encounter  attack, 
the  greatest  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy  by 
supporting  troops  in  places  where  the  attack  is  progressing  rather 
then  where  it  is  held  up. 

5.  The  formation  of  a  salient  as  the  result  of  an  initial  penetration 
of  the  enemy’s  defensive  position  at  one  point  should  be  followed 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  blows  on  the  flanks  of  the  salient  by  reserves. 
Continued  pressure  in  one  direction  without  a  corresponding  ex¬ 
tension  of  base  will  result  in  lack  of  manoeuvring  space  and  an 
increasing  difficulty  of  communication. 
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6.  Every  care  must  be  taken  throughout  the  attack  to  maintain 
touch  with  neighbouring  units.  At  the  same  time,  no  leader  is 
justified  in  delaying  his  advance  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  a 
unit  on  his  flank.  Commanders  are  at  all  times  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  flanks,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  best  way 
to  do  this,  and  to  assist  their  neighbours  also,  will  be  to  push  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

7.  As  the  attack  makes  progress,  and  the  limits  of  the  covering 
barrage  are  reached,  the  battle  will  resolve  itself  more  and  more 
into  a  series  of  local  engagements,  each  raging  round  a  different 
locality,  as  described  in  Sec.  126,  1. 

The  utmost  pressure  must  be  maintained  along  the  whole  front 
of  attack  in  order  to  discover  the  enemy’s  “  weak  points,”  and  the 
importance  of  pushing  forward  wherever  possible  must  be  impressed 
on  all  ranks.  Unless  every  advantage  is  taken  of  the  surprise 
effected  by  the  attack,  the  enemy  may  have  time  to  rally  and 
to  bring  up  reserves.  The  exploitation  of  success  will  depend 
on  the  prompt  initiative  of  platoon  and  company  commanders, 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  leader,  as  soon  as  he  sees  any  sign 
of  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  on  his  front,  to  press  the 
attack  with  vigour  in  order  that  instant  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  enemy’s  demoralization. 

8.  Premature  employment  of  brigade  and  divisional,  reserves 
must  be  avoided,  but  immediately  a  commander  sees  that  substan¬ 
tial  progress  is  being  made,  reserves  must  be  pushed  forward  to 
confirm  the  success,  to  protect  exposed  flanks,  or  to  relieve  units 
which  have  suffered  in  the  advance.  A  time  will  probably  come 
in  every  attack  when  the  leading  battalions  will  become  too  dis¬ 
organized  for  further  effort,  and  in  such  cases  the  continuation  of 
the  attack  will  depend  upon  the  intervention  of  fresh  troops.  ' 

9.  When  the  enemy’s  organized  defences  have  been  passed,  tanks 
should  be  rallied,  grouped  as  may  be  necessary  under  cover,  and 
kept  behind  the  advancing  troops  ready  for  employment  against 
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[rther  centres  of  resistance  which  hold  up  the  advance.  When 
entres  of  resistance  are  encountered  it  is  essential  that  a  well- 
zed  plan  of  attack  should  be  arranged,  ,  that  the  co-operation 
several  arms  should  be  ensured,  and  that  the  tanks  should 
d  as  a  concentrated  force. 

tection  for  the  tanks  by  means  of  artillery  fire  or  a/  smoke 
should  be  arranged. 

When  intermediate  objectives  are  gained,  a  portion  of  the 
ing  force  should  at  once  be  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  ‘  to 
•  the  retention  of  the  captured  ground  against  counter-attacks, 
the  final  limit  of  the  advance  has  been  reached,  scouts  and 
3  must  be  pushed  forward  to  Seize  any  points  of  tactical 
tanee  in  front  of  the  lines  held,  to  keep  touch  with  the  enemy, 
o  report  his  movements.  Meanwhile,  the  position  gained 
5e  firmly  consolidated  against  counter-attack,  and  the  assault- 
>ops  made  ready  to  renew  the  attack. 

Consolidation  should  never  be  carried  out  in  continuous 
as  they  become  an  easy  target  for  concentrated  fire.  Each 
ed  objective  should  be  defended  by  a  system  of  posts, 
Bed  in  depth  and  affording  each  other  mutual  support, 
holes  can  be  used  with  advantage,  and  digging  should  be 
?d  to  improvements  which  will  not  be  easily  detected 
the  air.  Consolidation  thus  organized  saves  much  labour 
Lany  casualties,  and  reduces  the  garrison  necessary  for  the 
d  defences. 

defence  of  captured  positions  should  be  carried  out  on  a 
e  plan  forming  part  of  the  arrangements  for  the  attack. 
r^:-:ple  of  defence  in  depth  must  be  the  guiding  principle 
hour, 

Ine  defence  is  not  strengthened  by  keeping  a  large  number 
)ps  immediately  in  rear  of  captured  positions  ;  in  order  to 
unnecessary  casualties  from  enemy  shelling,  troops  should 
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be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  final  objective  has  been 
consolidated. 

13.  It  is  essential  that  the  artillery  should  know  the  final  dis¬ 
position  of  the  infantry  after  an  attack.  Infantry  must  do 
everything  possible  to  report  their  dispositions  by  telephone  or 
runner,  and  by  communication  with  contact  aeroplanes. 

Constant  air  observation  is  necessary  to  detect  counter-attacks, 
and  to  direct  artillery  fire  on  to  reinforcements  and  troops  forming 
up  for  this  purpose. 

14.  If,  at  any  period  of  the  battle  the  enemy  is  able  to  take  up 
a  new  position  in  a  rear  system  of  defence,  the  method  of  its  capture 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  his.  forward 
defences  have  been  captured,  the  manner  in  which  the  initial  success 
can  be  exploited,  and  the  distance  which  separates  the  new  defences 
from  those  already,  captured.  The  new  position  should  be  carried 
wherever  possible,  by  a  vigorous  continuance  of  the  initial  attack, 
for  delay  in  its  capture  will  involve  increased  cost.  A  short  bom¬ 
bardment  by  the  artillery,  mortars,  and  machine  guns  accompany¬ 
ing  the  infantry  may  prove  sufficient  if  the  enemy  has  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  if  the  advance  has  been  rapid  and  determined.  If, 
however,  the  enemy  has  had  time  to  bring  up  reserves,  it  will  be 
useless  to  attempt  a  further  advance  without  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion.  Hasty  and  piecemeal  efforts  to  press  forward  are  liable  to 
cause  casualties  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results  attained,  and 
it.  will  be  wiser  to  make  plans  for  another  deliberate  attack.  If 
the  enemy  is  found  to  hold  an  outpost  zone  in  front  of  his  new 
battle  position,  the  outpost  troops  must  be  driven  back  as  'soon  as 
possible  in  order  that  a  firm  hold  may  be  secured  on  the  ground 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  main  attack.  An  active 
reconnaissance  must  then  be  carried  out  in  order  to  clear  up  the 
situation. 

15.  In  the  case  of  a  deliberate  attack  ending  in  the  complete 
failure  of  the  assaulting  troops  to  penetrate  any  part  of  the 
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enemy’s  defences,  it  will  be  inadvisable  to  persist  in  the  attack 
without  further  preparation.  Meanwhile  the  barrage  should  be 
brought  back  and  everything  possible  done  to  resist  the  hostile 
counter-attack  which  must  be  expected  at  such  a  time.  The  sup¬ 
ports  and  reserves  should  at  once  be  organized  in  depth  and  the 
assaulting  troops  collected  and  relieved. 

16.  If  the  enemy  becomes  demoralized,  the  advance  of  the 
attacking  troops  must  be  continued  to  the  limits  of  endurance 
in  order  to  complete  his  defeat  and  prevent  him  from  reorganizing 
his  defence  before  a  general  pursuit  can  be  taken  in  hand. 
When  the  troops  are  obliged  to  halt,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
re-organize  units  and  protect  the  force  from  surprise ;  outposts 
must  be  established,  reserves  formed,  and  arrangements  made  for 
defence  in  depth.  Preparations  must  also  be  made  for  resuming 
the  advance  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Success  must  be 
followed  up  until  the  enemy’s  power  is  ruined  (Sec.  2,  1,  viii). 

128.  The  pursuit, 

1.  Both  in  the  case  of  a  deliberate  action  and  of  an  encounter 
battle,  the  enemy  may  elect  to  fight  until  his  power  of  resistance  i  s 
exhausted,  and  he  is  driven  from  the  battle-field,  or  he  may 
endeavour  to  break  off  the  fight  and  withdraw  before  he  has  finally 
committed  his  whole  force.  In  the  former  case,  the  infantry  and 
artillery,  which  have  penetrated  his  position,  must  follow  him  up 
and  continue  to  press  him  to  the  utmost ;  but  the  exhaustion,  both 
of  personnel  and  of  stores,  at  the  end  of  a  protracted  battle, 
makes  such  a  pursuit  only  temporary,  and  it  will  rarely  lead  to 
decisive  results.  In  order  that  the  pursuit  may  be  continued 
until  the  enemy  is  crushed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-form  at 
least  a  part  of  the  force,  and  to  replenish  ammunition  and  supplies. 
Meanwhile  the  pursuit,  must  be  taken  up  by  aircraft  and  as  large  a 
body  of  mounted  troops  as  possible,  so  that  the  enemy  may  be 
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allowed  no  respite.  It  is  the  duty  of  aircraft  and  cavalry  com¬ 
manders  to  undertake  this  task  in  default  of  special  orders.  ]f 
roads  are  good,  bodies  of  infantry  in  motor  transport,  and  motor 
machine  gun  units,  should  be  employed  with  the  cavalry.  Some 
light  guns  and  howitzers  can  also  be  taken  forward  by  mechanical 
transport. 

2.  When  the  enemy’s  defences  are  entirely  broken  and  his  troops 
demoralized,  it  may  be  possible  to  push  tanks  boldly  forward  in 
pursuit.  In  these  circumstances  tanks  should  not  hesitate  to 
advance  ahead  of  the  infantry  to  seize  tactical  points,  the 
infantry  and  some  guns  following  in  support  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Tanks  are  not  generally  suited  for  co-operation  with  cavalry  in 
the  pursuit.  If  they  are  used  to  help  cavalry  which  is  temporarily 
unable  to  advance,  the  tank  units  should  move  forward  inde¬ 
pendently  to  a  definitely  arranged  distance  to  clear  up  the  situation. 

Tanks  are  particularly  useful  to  break  up  the  enemy’s  reserves, 
to  complete  the  demoralization  of  his  troops,  and  to  disorganize 
his  staff  arrangements  and  communications. 

3.  Artillery  is  necessary  with  a  pursuing  force,  and  even  heavy 
artillery  with  mechanical  traction  should  co-operate  with  the 
mobile  troops.  The  early  application  of  accurate  artillery  fire  at 
points  of  resistance,  coupled  with  manoeuvre  by  mobile  troops 
against  weak  points,  will  quicken  the  pursuit.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  block  communications  with  heavy  artillery  and  its 
ammunition. 

4.  When  the  direction  of  retreat  has  been  definitely  ascertained 
by  aerial  reconnaissance,  only  sufficient  troops  to  keep  touch  with  his 
movements  should  pursue  the  enemy  directly,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  mobile  troops,  including  artillery,  should  aim  at  the 
enemy’s  flanks  and  try  to  anticipate  him  at  some  defile  or 
other  vital  point  oil  his  line  of  retreat.  The  main  body  of  the 
force  will  take  up  the  direct  pursuit  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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and  will  continue  it  by  day  and  night  without  regard  to  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  men  and  horses  so  long  as  the  enemy’s  troops  remain  in  the 
held. 

5.  If  the  enemy  succeeds  in  breaking  off  the  fight  before  a  definite 
•decision  has  been  reached,  it  is  probable  that  both  commanders 
will  have  a  portion  of  their  reserves  in  hand,  and  that  the  enemy 
will  use  his  freshest  troops  to  cover  his  withdrawal ;  he  may  even 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  troops  on  whom  this  duty  devolves 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  remainder.  In  these  circumstances  a 
direct  pursuit  by  the  main  body  will  rarely  lead  to  decisive  results. 
'The  action  of  the  mobile  troops  should  be  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  but  such  infantry  and  artillery  as  are 
in  hand  should  be  despatched  to  assist  that  body  of  cavalry 
which  is  directed  against  the  flank  of  the  enemy’s  main  force  with  a 
view  to  completing  its  overthrow,  while  the  remainder  will  continue 
to  press  the  enemy’s  force  which  is  covering  the  withdrawal. 

0.  All  pursuing  troops  should  act  with  the  greatest  boldness, 
.and  be  prepared  to  accept  risks  which  would  not  be  justifiable  at 
other  times. 

7.  Aircraft  will  be  employed  to  harass  continuously  by  bomb 
and  machine  gun  fire  the  enemy’s  rear  organization  and  lines  of 
oommunication. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  hamper  his  retreat,  by  blocking  his 
•communications,  by  means  of  bombing  attacks  on  important  rail 
and  road  junctions  and  on  large  centres  of  activity. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

The  Defence. 

129 .  General  'principles. 

1.  Though  victory  can  be  won  only  as  a  result  of  offensive 
action,  a  defensive  attitude  may  sometimes  be  temporarily  neces¬ 
sary  or  even  advantageous.  The  defensive,  if  an  offensive  spirit 
inspires  its  conduct,  may  effectively  create  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  resuming  the  offensive,  and  may  prepare  the  way  for  defeating 
the  enemy  when  the  general  situation  is  more  favourable.  Again 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remain  on  the  defensive  in  one  part  of  a 
theatre  ci‘  war  in  order  to  swell  the  number  of  troops  available  for 
offensive  action  elsewhere. 

2.  When  a  commander  decides  to  adopt  a  defensive  role,  the 
manner  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  time  available  for  preparing  his  defensive  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  upon  the  general  situation  in  the  theatre  of  war.  Where 
the  nature  of  the  theatre  of  war  so  narrows  the  possible  lines  of 
operation-  that  the  enemy’s  movements  can  be  foretold  within 
definite  limits,  a  defensive  position  may  be  prepared,  and  a  scheme 
of  resistance  organized,  long  in  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
commander  may  be  surprised,  or  lose  the  initiative  unexpectedly, 
and  be  compelled  to  accept  battle  after  little  or  no  preparation,  on 
whatever  ground  is  to  hand. 

3.  Whatever  may  be  the  situation,  the  underlying  principles  of 
defensive  action  are  constant,  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  No  natural  or  artificial  strength  of  position  will  of  itself 
compensate  for  loss  of  initiative. 
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(ii.)  The  position  selected  must  be  strategically  important; 
otherwise  the  assailant  will  be  under  no  obligation  to 
attack  it,  and  the  defender  must  inevitably  conform  to 
his  movements. 

(iii.)  The  object  of  the  defending  troops  is  to  inflict  the  maximum 
loss  on  the  enemy  at  the  least  expense  to  themselves, 
and  so  to  wear  down  his  fighting  power,  while  maintaining 
their  own,  that  they  will  be  able  at  a  suitable  time  to 
resume  the  offensive  and  complete  h's  defeat. 

(iv.)  Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  economize  man  power 
in  the  defence,  in  order  that  the  maximum  power  may 
be  available  for  eventual  offensive  action. 

(v.)  For  all  troops  actually  allotted  to  the  defence  of  any  locality, 
there  is,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  only  one  degree 
of  resistance ;  that  is  to  the  last  round  and  the  last 
man. 

4.  When  a  commander’s  object  is  solely  to  gain  time  by  delaying 
action,  he  will  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  operating,  and  by  the  general  situation,  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  accept  battle  in  a  deliberately  prepared  position  as 
described  in  the  following  pages. 

If  he  is  able  to  occupy  a  strong  position  which  cannot  be  turned, 
or  can  only  be  turned  by  a  wide  movement  through  difficult  country’ 
the  delaying  power  of  his  force  will  be  very  great.  Where  a  series  of 
such  positions  exists  a  comparatively  small  force  will  be  able  to 
exhaust  the  offensive  energy  of  a  much  larger  force  by  acting  on 
the  general  principles  for  the  action  of  a  rear  guard.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  such  a  force  accepts  battle  in  a  position  which  is  liable 
to  envelopment,  or  in  a  country  and  under  conditions  where  an 
enemy  has  liberty -to  manoeuvre,  it  can  extricate  itself  only  under 
cover  of  darkness,  or  by  a  successful  counter-attack.  Where  it  is 
possible  for  the  delaying  force  to  await  an  enemy,  who  is  advancing 
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through  difficult  country,  on  ground  where  it  can  manoeuvre  freely,  it 
will  fulfil  its  role  in  the  most  effective  manner  by  attacking  the 
enemy’s  advanced  troops  as  they  emerge,  and  pushing  them  back 
on  to  their  main  body,  which  will  thus  have  great  difficulty  in 
deploying.  The  guiding  principle  in  all  delaying  action  must 
be  that  when  an  enemy  has  liberty  of  manoeuvre,  the  passive 
occupation  of  a  position,  however  strong,  can  rarely  be  justified, 
and  always  involves  the  risk  of  crushing  defeat ;  under  these 
conditions  a  delaying  force  must  manoeuvre,  so  as  to  force  an 
enemy  to  deploy  as  often  as  possible,  but  should  rarely  accept  battle. 

130.  Choice  of  a  defensive  position . 

1.  When  the  general  situation  permits  a  commander  to  choose 
the  position  on  which  he  will  await  the  enemy’s  attack  his  choice 
will  be  guided  by  various  considerations  which  are  of  general 
application  whatever  the  size  of  the  forces  engaged. 

2.  The  defensive  battle  should  be  fought  in  advance  of  localities, 
the  retention  of  which  is  vital  to  the  defender. 

3.  Surprise  is  just  as  important  in  the  defence  as  in  the  attack. 
The  defender  must  endeavour  to  select  a  position  which 
offers  facilities  for  concealing  his  dispositions,  favours  the  close 
co-operation  of  all  arms,  and  permits  of  covered  movement  within 
and  in  rear  of  the  position.  The  extent  of  the  position  should  not 
be  too  large  for  the  number  of  troops  available  for  its  defence  ( see 
Sec.  132),  the  flanks  should  be  naturally  strong,  and  there  should 
be  no  localities  outside  the  area  to  be  defended,  the  occupation  of 
which  by  the  enemy  would  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the  battle. 

4.  The  backbone  of  the  defence  will  be  the  artillery  and  machine 
guns.  The  position  must,  therefore,  be  chosen  largely  from  an 
artillery  and  machine  gun  point  of  view,  and  should  permit  of  good 
ground  observation  and  good  concealment  for  the  guns,  while 
denying  these  advantages  to  the  attacker.  The  foremost"  defences 
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*iould  be  far  enough  in  advance  of  the  localities  selected  for  artillery 
observation  to  ensure  that  these  localities  will  not  be  captured 
and  the  eyes  of  the  defence  blinded,  as  the  result  of  a  minor  attack 
by  the  enemy. 

5.  Provided  that  the  moral  of  the  infantry  is  good  and  that  a  good 
view  of  the  ground  over  which  the  enemy  must  advance  to  the  attack 
can  be  obtained  by  the  artillery  and  machine  guns,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  foremost  infantry  positions  to  have  a  long  field 
of  fire.  The  defence  is  strengthened  by  these  positions  being 
concealed  from  hostile  ground  observation,  and  it  is  often  advan¬ 
tageous  if  they  can  be  situated  on  the  reverse  slope  of  an  under 
feature,  with  a  minimum  field  of  fire  of  100  to  150  yards,  and  with 
a  few  scouts  or  infantry  observers  thrown  out- in  front  of  them. 
The  lower  the  moral  of  the  infantry,  the  farther  awav  will  it  be 
advantageous  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  attacking  infantry. 

6.  There  should  be  ample  room  within  and  in  rear  of  the  position 
for  manoeuvring,  supports  and  reserves,  and  the  ground  should 
afford  facilities  for  local  counter-attacks,  by  which  means  alone  is 
a  resir  ent  defence  made  possible. 

J'  ^  defensive  position  should,  therefore,  be  organized  in  depth. 
The  strength  of  the  defence  will  also  be  increased,  and  the  number 
of  troops  required  for  purely  defensive  duties  reduced,  if  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  position  consists  of  a  network  of  strong  points  and 
defended  localities  echeloned  in  depth  and  affording  each  other 
mutual  support. 

The  actual  depth  to  which  a  position  should  extend  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  configuration  of  the  ground  and  the  size  of  the 
defending  force,  but  in  the  case  of  large  forces  it  is  desirable  that  the 
enemy,  m  the  event  of  his  penetrating  the  defences,  should  not 
be  able  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  defensive  system  (see  Sec.  132) 
without  moving  his  guns  forward. 

The  greater  the  depth  of  the  defensive  system  the  less  will 
penetration  on  narrow  frontages  create  serious  disorganization. 
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and  the  greater  will  be  the  enemy’s  difficulties  in  maintaining  the 
impetus  of  his  attack.  Penetration  on  a  narrow  front  is  of  little 
value  so  long  as  the  flanks  on  each  side  of  the  gap  are  securely 
held ;  and  if  a  successful  counter-attack  can  be  made  on  one  or 
both  flanks  of  the  salient  formed  by  the  enemy’s  penetration  the 
situation  will  be  quickly  restored. 

8.  When  a  commander  seeks  to  fight  a  defensive  battle  with  a, 
view  to  creating  an  opportunity  for  an  immediate  counter-stroke- 
in  the  same  locality,  the  ground  in  front  of  the  position  should  be 
suitable  for  the  assumption  of  the  offensive,  and  unless  the  counter¬ 
stroke  is  to  be  carried  out  by  reinforcements  which  have  not  yet 
arrived,  the  extent  of  the  position  taken  up  should  not  be  so  great 
as  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  kept  in  hand  for  offensive  action 
much  below  half  the  total  force  at  his  disposal. 

The  most  favourable  ground  for  the  ultimate  assumption  of  the 
offensive  is.  that  which  lends  itself  to  the  co-operation  of  all  arms, 
and  especially  that  which  allows  the  advance  to  be  covered  by 
both  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire. 

131.  Preparations  for  defensive  action. 

1.  The  strength  of  a  defensive  position  will,  depend  not.  so  much 
upon  the  natural  advantages  of  the  ground  as  upon  the  moral  of 
the  defending  troops  and  the  degree  to  which  their  resistance  can 
be  organized  in  accordance  with  a  well  co-ordinated  scheme  embody¬ 
ing  the  close  co-operation  of  all  arms. 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  forces  engaged,  and  whether  the  time 
for  preparation  be  long  or  short,  the  principles  underlying  the 
organ*  zation  of  resistance  are  identical  and  will  differ  only  as- 
to  details.  In  the  following  pages  the  action  of  a  force  of  all  arms, 
with  ample  time,  will  be  mainly  considered  at  its  disposal  for  defen¬ 
sive  preparations.  When  less  time  is  available,  a  commander  will*, 
be  guided  by  circumstances  as  regards  details. 
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2.  The  first  requirement  will  be  information.  The  air  service 
and  the  mobile  advanced  troops  must  discover  the  direction  of 
movement  and  the  strength  of  the  hostile  columns,  and  until  the 
former  is  known  the  force  should  not  be  deployed,  even  though  the 
enemy’s  line  of  advance  can  be  foreseen.  A  force  which  is  kept 
in  hand  covered  by  the  necessary  protective  troops  is  able  to  assume* 
the  offensive  at  once  should  a  favourable  opportunity  offer  itself. 

3.  As  closer  contact  is  obtained  the  intelligence  service  must 
^employ  all  available  means  to  ascertain  the  enemy’s  intentions. 
In  the  case  of  large  forces,  or  after  a  period  of  position  warfare, 
preparations  for  a  serious  attack  are  generally  unmistakable,  and 
include : — 

(i.)  Construction  and  improvement  of  communications. 

(ii.)  Increase  of  traffic. 

•(iii.)  Reinforcement  of  aircraft  and  anti-aircraft  services,  and 
construction  of  aerodromes. 

(iv.)  Construction  of  casualty  clearing  stations,  &c. 

(v.)  Construction  of  artillery  and  mortar  positions,  and  dumps 
of  ammunition  and  stores. 

(vi.)  Construction  of  observation  stations  and  other  works. 

(vii.)  Abnormal  artillery  activity. 

<viii.)  Working  forward  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops. 

(ix.)  A  concentration  of  tanks. 

(x.)  Increase  in  hostile  wireless  activity. 

The  method  of  attack  likely  to  be  employed  by  the  enemy  is  an 
important  point  to  be  ascertained  in  order  that  the  conduct  of  the 
defence  may  be  framed  to  surprise  the  attackers. 

4.  It  must  be  anticipated  that  the  enemy  will  use  every  effort 
to  conceal  his  preparations  and  to  mislead  the  defence  by  simulating 
preparations  for  the  attack  in  other  areas.  Careful  scrutiny  of  all 
indications  of  attack  and  the  detection  of  ruses  are  therefore  of  great 
importance. 
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5.  Defensive  preparations  will  be  based  on  as  thorough  a  recon¬ 
naissance  of  the  area  as  the  time  available  permits.  The  extent  of 
ground  reconnoitred  should  be  larger  than  that  which  the  force 
would  hold,  so  that  allowance  can  be  made  for  alternative  dispositions 
to  meet  the  various  courses  of  action  open  to  the  enemy. 

132.  Organization  of  a  defensive  position. 

1 .  A  defensive  position  organized  in  depth  for  defence  by  a  force 
of  all  arms  will  be  known  as  a  defensive  system,  and  wifi  consist 
of  : — 

(i.)  An  outpost  zone. 

(ii.)  A  battle  position. 

2.  When  time  and  the  labour  available  permit,  and  when  there  is 
a  possibility  of  having  to  withstand  very  heavy  attacks  before  the 
time  is  ripe  for  offensive  action,  it  is  advisable  to  construct  other 
defensive  systems  some  distance  in  rear,  to  be  occupied  in  the  event 
of  the  leading  system  being  captured  by  the  enemy. 

Even  the  outlines  of  such  rear  systems,  magnified  into  effective 
defences  by  the  air  photographs  of  the  enemy,  may  deter  him  from 
attack,  or  unfavourably  affect  his  plans. 

3.  The  batt  e  position  will  occupy  the  area  in  which  the  com¬ 
mander  decides  to  fight  out  the  battle  and  break  the  enemy’s 
attack.  It  must  therefore  form  the  keystone  of  the  whole  defensive 
system ;  it  must  be  organized  in  depth  ;  and  the  natural  advantages 
offered  by  the  ground  must  be  strengthened  by  the  best  and  most 
carefully  concealed  obstacles  and  defensive  works  that  can  be 
constructed  in  the  time  available. 

4.  The  object  of  the  garrison  of  the  outpost  zone  will  be  to  keep 
a  constant  watch  on  the  enemy  by  means  of  observation  and  patrols, 
to  give  warning  of  hostile  attack,  to  defeat  minor  enterprises,  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  heavy  attack,  to  absorb  the  first  shock,  and,  as- 
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far  as  possible,  to  break  up  the  enemy’s  organ' zation  before  he 
reaches  the  main  battle  position. 

With  this  object  the  outpost  zone  also  must  be  organized  in  depth 
and  should  usually  consist  of  : — 

(i.)  An  observation  line  of  well -concealed  sentry  groups,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  chain  of  small  posts. 

(ii.)  An  outpost  line  of  resistance  consisting  of  a  series  of  strong 
•  points  affording  each  other  mutual  support. 

The  depth  of  this  zone  will  depend  upon  the  features  of  the 
ground,  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 
The  guiding  principle  is  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  protect 
the  battle  position  from  a  preliminary  bombardment  by  the  enemy’s 
mortars.  During  periods  of  position  warfare  it  will  occupy  the 
whole  area  between  the  enemy  and  the  battle  position.  When  the 
ground  is  restricted  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  observation  line' 
and  the  outpost  line  of  resistance  to  coincide ;  or  the  outpost  line 
of  resistance  may  at  times  coincide  with  the  forward  portion  of 
the  battle  position. 

5.  For  purposes  of  control  and  command  a  defensive  system  will 
be  divided  into  corps,  divisional,  and  brigade  sectors.  The  dividing 
lines  between  sectors  should  so  far  as  possible  be  denoted  by  easily 
recognisable  features  and  should  be  carried  from  the  most  forward 
point  of  the  outpost  zone  back  to  the  rear  of  the  main  battle  position, 
the  formation  which  holds  each  sector  being  distributed  in  depth 
and  providing  its  own  local  reserves.  If  such  boundaries  are  im¬ 
portant  tactical  features,  t.g.,  a  valley  or  ravine,  their  defence  must 
be  definitely  allotted  to  one  or  other  sector.  The  breadth  of  sectors 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  depth  of  the  system, 
and  the  strength  of  attack  likely  to  be  encountered. 

Brigade  sectors  will  be  subdivided  amongst  the  battalions  of 
the  brigade,  but  it  will  depend  upon  local  conditions,  and  upon 
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questions  of  relief,  whether  a  battalion  sector  will  include  both  the 
outpost  zone  and  the  battle  position. 

It  is  usually  advisable  that  at  the  various  points  where  two 
units,  holding  a  position  in  depth,  adjoin,  there  should  be  a  post 
manned  by>  representatives  of  both  units,  or  that  patrols  from 
both  units  should  meet  at  stated  hours  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
information.  •  . 

6.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  defences  and  the 
working  out  of  well-co-ordinated  defence  schemes,  the  extent  of 
sectors  should  be  determined  as  early  as  possible,  and  once  deter¬ 
mined  should  only  be  altered  for  weighty  reasons.  Very  wide 
sectors  are  often  uneconomical,  for  in  addition  to  the  weakness  of 
their  defensive  capabilities,  the  amount  of  work  which  their 
occupation  entails  is  inclined  to  wear  out  the  troops  quickly.  Very 
narrow  sectors  on  the  other  hand  complicate  questions  of  com¬ 
munication  and  accommodation,  and  the  frequent  points  of  junction 
constitute  many  weak  spots  in  the  defence. 

7.  The  factors  which  affect  the  frontage  that  can  be  held  by 
the  troops  allotted  to  the  actual  defence  of  a  position  are  as  varied 
as  those  which  affect  the  question  of  frontages  in  attack.  (Sec.  116.) 

Generally  speaking,  a  wider  frontage  can  be  held  by  a  formation 
in  defence  than  can  be  taken  up  in  attack,  especially  when  the  lie 
of  the  ground,  and  the  moral  and  training  of  the  infantry,  enable 
the  intervals  between  the  various  strong  points  and  tacticanocalities  • 
which  form  the  framework  of  the  defensive  system,  to  be  defended 
by  flanking  fire  and  by  the  careful  disposition  of  local  reserves. 

As  a  general  guide  it  may  be  taken  that  a  battalion,  suitably 
organized  in  depth  and  finding  its  own  local  reserves,  can  be 
distributed  over  a  frontage  of  about  1,000  yards,  and  that,  on  this 
basis,  a  division  may  be  allotted  a  frontage  of  about  4,000  yards. 

8.  Rear  defensive  systems  will  be  organized  on  similar  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  should  be  sufficiently  far  in  rear  of  the  main  battle 
position  of  the  front  system  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  enemy  to 
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organize  a  second  and  distinct  operation,  including  moving  his 
artillery,  in  order  to  attack  them.  Nucleus  garrisons  of  infantry, 
machine  guns,  and  artillery,  familiar  with  the  ground  and  ready 
for  the  emergency,  should  be  available  to  man  them  and  to  act  as 
guides  either  to  the  troops  retiring  from  the  front  system  or  to  fresh 
troops  arriving  from  another  part  of  the  front. 

9.  In  order  to  obtain  adequate  forward  and  lateral  communica¬ 
tions  for  purposes  of  control  and  maintenance,  the  various  posts 
and  localities  forming  the  framework  of  the  defensive  system 
should  be  connected  up  by  continuous  trenches  whenever  time 
permits ;  this  wdl  be  particularly  important  when  a  defensive 
system  is  likely  to  be  occupied  for  a  considerable  period.  Though 
continuous  trenches  add  to  the  labour  of  upkeep,  they  make  the 
actual  organization  of  the  defence  harder  for  the  enemy  to  locate, 
especially  from  the  air;  moreover,  the  existence  of  continuous 
trenches  does  much  to  prevent  a  feeling  of  isolation  among  the 
troops,  and  consequently  preserves  the  moral  of  a  defending  force. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  detached  posts  which  adequately 
protect  the  intervening  ground  with  their  fire  when  observation  is 
good  are  often  unable  to  do  so  at  night  or  in  a  mist  or  fog,  and  that 
it  may  then  be  necessary  to  establish  connecting  posts  to  prevent 
the  enemy  penetrating  the  position.  Such  posts  can  be  conveniently 
located  in  specially  prepared  fire  bays  in  continuous  trenches,  and 
can  be  withdrawn  without  detection  by  the  enemy  when  the  need  for 
their  employment  ceases. 

10.  Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  inter-communication  between  all  portions  of  the  defending 
force  throughout  the  course  of  an  attack. 

The  various  means  of  inter-communication  controlled  bv  the  sicma.1 
service  are  discussed  in  Vol.  I,  Chapter  XVI.  During  period^  ol 
position  warfare  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  carrv  out  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  buried  cables  throughout  the  defensive 
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system.  Even  buried  cable,  however,  is  not  altogether  proof  against 
hostile  shelling  in  the  forward  areas,  and  reliance  must  to  a  great 
extent  be  placed  on  runners,  on  wireless  and  visual  signalling,  and 
on  observation  from  a  succession  of  well-sited  intelligence  posts. 

( See  also  Sec.  75.) 

133.  Occupation  of  a  defensive  system. 

1.  When  the  assumption  of  the  offensive  is  to  be  undertaken  by 
a  portion  of  the  defending  force  already  present,  the  troops  will 
be  divided  into  two  main  portions,  one  known  as  the  general  reserve, 
composed  of  all  arms,  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  the  initiation  of 
the  counter-stroke  when  a  favourable  opportunity  has  been  created, 
the  other  to  create  the  opportunity  by  fighting  the  defensive  battle, 
and  then  to  co-operate  actively  with  the  general  reserve  in  its  attack 
on  the  enemy. 

When  the  troops  for  initiating  the  counter-stroke  are  to  be  found 
by  some  other  formation  or  formations  which  have  not  yet  arrived, 
or  if  the  counter-stroke  is  to  be  made  elsewhere,  the  majority  of 
the  available  troops  may  be  employed  in  the  defensive  battle,  the 
commander  keeping  back  only  a  small  general  reserve  for  any  unfore¬ 
seen  emergency. 

2.  The  main  considerations  in  distributing  the  troops  in  the 
outpost  zone  and  the  battle  position  are  : — 

(i.)  Definite  bodies  of  troops  must  be  assigned  to  each  sector  of 
defence. 

(ii.)  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  tactical  unit)’’  of  battalions 
and  companies. 

(iii.)  Sufficient  strength  must  be  provided  for  the  security  of  all 
points  or  areas  which  are  tactically  essential  to  the 
defence.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  troops 
required  for  this  purpose,  all  possible  means  must  be 
employed  to  improve  the  natural  tactical  value  of  such 
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points  or  areas  by  the  construction  of  well-sited  trenches 
and  by  obstacles  designed  to  force  the  enemy  into 
avenues  raked  by  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire. 
Machine  guns  firing  from  positions  which  have  been 
carefully  prepared  beforehand  and  concealed  from  the 
enemy’s  observation  are  particularly  useful  for  this 
purpose. 

(iv.)  There  must  be  sufficient  mobile  reserves  in  the  hands  of 
all-  subordinate  commanders  to  provide  for  immediate 
local  counter-attack  at  all  stages,  and  there  should  be, 
in  addition,  a  sufficient  reserve  in  each  sector  for  deliberate 
counter-offensive  action.  Troops  detailed  for  counter¬ 
attack  should  consist  of  complete  units  ;  they  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  various  situations  in  which 
they  may  be  required  to  act,  and,  whenever  time  permits, 
should  reconnoitre  the  ground  beforehand. 

(v.)  The  distribution  of  troops  in  depth  must  Be- designed  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  flanks,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  facilitate  support  or,  if  necessary,  reinforcement  of 
the  front.  This  principle  must  be  applied  not  only  to 
the  infantry,  but  also  to  the  artillery,  machine  guns, 
and  other  arms. 

r^e  general  reserve  should  usually  be  placed  in  rear  of  that 
portion  of  the  position  which,  from  the  general  situation  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  offers  the  best  line  for  an  eventual  counter¬ 
stroke.  Should  the  situation,  however,  be  so  undeveloped  that  the 
direction  in  which  the  counter-stroke  may  best  be  launched  cannot 
be  determined,  or  should  no  immediate  counter-stroke  be  intended, 
the  general  reserve  may  be  placed,  until  the  situation  develops, 
in  such  a  position  as  will  admit  of  it  being  quickly  moved  to  anv  part 
of  the  battlefield. 

•  The  commanders  of  all  reserves  must  make  themselves  acquainted 
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with  all  ground  over  which  they  may  have  to  act,  and  must  keep  a 
watch,  by  means  of  staff  officers  and  patrols,  on  the  progress  of  the 
engagement,  so  that  they  may  anticipate  orders  and  have  their 
troops  formed  up  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  they  are  called  for. 

4.  The  orders  for  the  occupation  of  a  position  will  take  the  form 
of  a  defence  scheme,  which  will  include  the  following 

(a)  Information :  Description  of  ground.  Localities  parti¬ 

cularly  liable  to  attack. 

(b)  Intention :  Organization  of  defensive  system.  General 

plan  of  defence. 

(c)  Dispositions  :  Distribution  of  all  arms  amongst  the  various 

sectors,  including  arrangements  for  nucleus  garrisons  in 
rear  systems  of  defence. 

(< d )  Action  of  each  arm  when  the  attack  comes. 

(e)  Composition  and  location  of  the  general  reserve.  Proposed 
action  in  certain  eventualities. 

A  defence  scheme  should  be  as  concise  as  possible,  consistent  with 
clearness ;  it  must  be  simple  and  easily  understood  by  all  concerned, 
and  should  deal  only  with  essential  points. 

If  time  is  available,  the  following  points  may  be  elaborated,  in 
the  form  of  appendices  : — 

(i.)  Total  infantry  available  and  detail  of  normal  distribution. 

(ii.)  Total  artillery  (including  mortars)  and  normal  distribution, 
(iii.)  Table  of  observation  and  intelligence  posts  in  area,  with  areas 
of  visibility. 

.  (iv.)  Total  machine  guns  and  normal  distribution. 

(v.)  Total  light  mortars  and  normal  distribution. 

(vi.)  Artillery  arrangements  for  the  defence. 

(vii.)  Organization  of  A. A.  defence. 

(viii.) .  Organization  of  anti-tank  defence. 

(ix.)  Organization  of  anti-gas  defence. 
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(x.)  Co-operation  of  aircraft. 

(xi.)  Arrangements  for  inter-communication. 

(xii.)  Administrative  arrangements. 

(xiii.)  Table  of  accommodation  in  area. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  cramping  the  initiative  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  by  the  issue  of  plans  and  courses  of  action, 
elaborated  in  too  great  detail. 


134.  Infantry  in  the  defence. 

1.  Infantry  allotted  to  the  defence  of  a  strong  point  or  local¬ 
ity  are  responsible  for  holding  it  at  all  costs,  and  for  inflicting 
the  greatest  possible  loss  upon  the  attacking  enemy.  The  fact  that 
any  post  or  locality  in  their  neighbourhood  is  lost  must  on  no 
account  be  considered  a  reason  for  them  to  withdraw  in  order  to 
conform  with  a  consequent  readjustment  of  the  line.  Garrisons 
which  succeed  in  maintaining  their  positions  in  spite  of  hostile 
successes  on  their  flanks  are  of  the  utmost  assistance  in  dislocating 
an  enemy  s  organization,  in  breaking  up  his  attack,  and  in  assisting 
counter-attacks. 

2.  Local  reserves  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  immediate 
counter-attacks  against  hostile  troops  which  succeed  in  penetrating 
the  defensive  system.  A  portion  of  them  may  in  exceptional 
cases  be  employed  in  reinforcing  posts  or  localities  to  replace 
casualties,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  reserves  which  are  detailed  for 
counter-attack  duty  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
garrisons  of  localities  should  understand  that  assistance  will  be  ^iven 
to  them,  if  and  when  required,  in  the  form  of  a  counter-attack. 

3.  Infantry  detailed  for  counter-attacks  or  for  a  main  counter¬ 
offensive  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  for 
infantry  in  attack. 
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135.  Artillery  in  the  defence . 

1.  Artillery  will  be  allotted  to  sectors  in  accordance  with  the 
relative  requirements  for  their  defence.  It  is  essential  that  artillery 
in  defence  should  be  distributed  in  depth  and  should  make  the 
utmost  use  of  its  mobility  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  means  of  alterna¬ 
tive  positions.  Its  paramount  duty  will  be  to  support  the  infantry 
in  the  defence  of  the  main  battle  position,  and  to  ensure  that  an 
enemy  attacking  that  position  shall  come  under  the  full  weight  of 
the  defender’s  artillery  power.  At  the  same  time  adequate  support 
must  be  given  to  the  troops  holding  the  outpost  zone,  according 
to  the  degree  of  resistance  which  the  commander  intends  to  offer 
in  that  portion  of  his  defensive  system  {see  Sec.  132,  4),  and 
an  adequate  quantity  of  heavy  and  medium  artillery  must  be 
sufficiently  far  forward  to  harass  the  enemy’s  preparations,  to  carry 
out  counter-battery  tasks,  and  to  deal  with  his  deployment  and 
assault.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  cany  out  all  these 
tasks  from  positions  in  rear  of  the  main  battle  position,  but  when  the 
defensive  system  is  very  deep  it  will  be  necessary  to  locate  some 
guns  in  the  outpost  zone. 

Sections  of  light  guns  may  be  usefully  employed  in  care¬ 
fully  concealed  positions  in  the  forward  area  for  delivering  a 
sudden  fire  at  short  ranges  against  hostile  infantry  and  tanks. 
Positions  for  these  guns  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  so  near  the  front 
as  to  succumb  to  a  preliminary  mortar  bombardment.  The  employ  ¬ 
ment  of  small  artillery  detachments  is,  however,  unfavourable  to 
control  and  extravagant  in  men  and  material ;  it  cannot  therefore 
be  extensively  adopted. 

Mobile  artillery  reserves  are  of  great  value,  as  they  ensure  a  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  offensive  spirit,  and  enable  a  variety  of  tasks  to  be 
undertaken  at  short  notice.  The  weaker  the  numbers  of  the  de¬ 
fending  artillery  the  more  important  does  this  retention  of  a  mobile 
artillery  reserve  become.  P or  if  all  the  available  artillery  is  com- 
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mitted  to  action,  there  may  be  none  left  to  deal  immediately  with 
an  enemy  who  has  penetrated  the  defence  to  any  considerable 
depth. 

Medium  mortars  must  be  used  to  relieve  the  artillery  of  as  much 
close  range  work  as  possible. 

2.  The  tasks  of  the  artillery  in  defence  will  include  : — 

(i.)  Counter  preparation. 

(ii.)  Counter  battery  work. 

(iii.)  Co-operation  with  the  other  arms  in  repulsing  the  infantry 
assault. 

(iv.)  x4nti-tank  defence. 

(v.)  Co-operatiOn  with  infantry  in  counter-attacks. 

(vi.)  Preparation  for  and  support  of  a  main  counter-stroke. 

3.  The  general  scheme  of  artillery  defence  will  be  decided  by 
the  superior  command.  A  greater  degree  of  decentralization  of 
artillery  command  is,  however,  required  in  the  defence  than  in  the 
deliberate  attack,  as  the  situation  changes  more  quickly  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  require  more  latitude  in  asking  for  and 
obtaining-  artillery  support. 

Except  in  those  cases  where  ample  time  for  defensive  preparations 
has  been  possible,  the  principal  difficulty  which  artillery  in  the 
defence  will  have  to  contend  with,  is  in  regard  to  ammunition  supply. 
The  tasks  of  the  artillery  must,  therefore,  be  regulated  with  due 
regard  to  this  question. 

4.  Immediately  a  hostile  intention  to  attack  is  suspected,  the 
artillery  should  aim  at : — 

(i.)  Inflicting  casualties  on  the  enemy’s  fighting  troops  and 
lowering  their  moral. 

(ii.)  Obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  hostile  artillery. 

(iii.)  Disorganizing  the  enemy’s  movements  and  his  service  of 
supply. 
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The?  proportion  of  available  guns  to  be  employed  on  this  work 
and  the  proportion  to  remain  silent  until  the  hostile  attack  develops 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  opposing 
artilleries.  The  paramount  duty  of  the  defending  artillery  is  to 
assist  in  crushing  the  hostile  infantry  on  the  day  of  battle.  If  its 
total  number  of  guns  is  considerably  weaker  than  that  of  its 
opponent  it  will  be  inadvisable  to  jeopardise  the  chances  of  fulfilling 
this  paramount  duty  by  employing  too  large  a  proportion  in  a 
preparatory  duel.  Reliance  should  in  such  cases  be  placed  upon  a 
small  proportion  of  guns  using  rapid  fire  and  making  every  use  of 
their  mobility  by  frequent  changes  of  position,  and  the  principal 
aim  of  these  guns  should  be  to  harass  the  enemy’s  artillery  pre¬ 
parations  and  to  put  down  strong  concentrations  of  gas  shell  at 
opportune  moments. 

The  remainder  of  the  artillery,  during  this  period,  should  not  open 
fire  unless  they  can  bear  effectively  on  hostile  concentrations  or 
deployments. 

5.  When  an  attack  appears  to  be  imminent,  an  overwhelming 
counter  preparation  fire  of  artillery  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
localities  where' the  hostile  infantry  and  tanks  are  likely  to  deploy 
or  are  actually  seen  to  be  assembling.  Such  fire  should  consist  of  \ 
short  but  violent  bursts.  It  is  more  profitable  to  subject  small 
areas  in  turn  to  intense  fire  than  to  distribute  the  same  amount  of 
fire  over  large  areas  for  a  longer  period. 

6.  When  the  hostile  infantry  is  definitely  launched  in  the  attack, 
the  action  of  the  defer  dir  g  artillery  will  depend  upon  the  distance 
separating  the  opposing  lines.  If  the  hostile  infantry  has  got  some 
considerable  distance  to  traverse,  a  portion  of  the  defending  guns 
must  in  the  first  instance  continue  their  counter-battery  tasks, 
though  the  majority  mur.t  co-operate  with  the  other  arms  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  advancing  troops  from  approaching  the  defensive 
position.  If  the  opposing  lines  are  so  close  that  the  hostile  infantry 
can  deploy  within  assaulting  distance,-  or  if  it  succeeds  in  reaching 
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assaulting  distance  in  spite  of  the  action  described  above,  all  counter¬ 
battery  tasks  must  automatically  cease,  and  every  available  gun 
must  combine  with  the  mortars,  infantry  and  machine  guns  in  an 
endeavour  to  crush  the  assault  and  prevent  the  advance  of  hostile 
supports  and  reserves. 

If  possible,  this  artillery  fire  should  be  controlled  by  observation  ; 
but  in  any  event  fche  ranges  and  lines  of  fire  for  each  battery  for  close 
defence  should  have  been  determined  and  tabulated,  and  the  task 
of  each  battery  detailed  beforehand,  in  order  that,  in  default  of  con¬ 
trol  by  observation,  barrage  fire  may  be  employed. 

7.  The  sole  object  of  a  defensive  barrage  is  to  assist  in  destroying 
the  hostile  infantry  at  the  moment  of  assault,  and  in  isolating  the 
foremost  waves,  should  they  penetrate  the  defences. 

It  is  consequently  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  enemy  should 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  areas  on  which  the  pre-arranged  defensive 
barrage  will  fall. 

It  must,  therefore,  never  be  opened  in  answer  to  a  preliminary 
bombardment,  or  as  a  precautionary  measure  when  an  attack  is 
anticipated,  but  has  not  actually  begun.  The  correct  action  for 
artillery  in  such  circumstances  is  counter-preparation. 

8.  The  fact  that  the  hostile  infantry  is  actually  assaulting  will  be 
notified  to  the  guns  by  infantry  or  artillery  observers  by  means  of 
fight  signals,  and  confirmed  by  other  means.  Every  endeavour 
must  be  made  to  ensure  that  this  information  is  passed  to  the  guns 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  every  alternative  means  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation  must  be  organized  to  this  end. 

A  sudden  burst  of  heavy  machine  gun  and  rifle  fire  will  often  be 
the  best  signal  to  the  artillery  that  the  enemy  has  launched  his 
assault. 

9.  The  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  a  defensive  barrage  demands 
ample  time  for  reconnaissance  and  for  working  out  the  necessary 
tables.  All  decisions  regarding  the  localities  on  which  the  barrage 
for  each  divisional  sector  will  be  put  down  are  the  responsibility 
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of  the  divisional  commander,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  corps 
or  army  scheme  of  defence.  In  principle  the  barrage  will  be  put 
down  as  close  as  possible  in  front  of  the  foremost  defences  of  the 
outpost  zone  (Secs.  132,  and  138,  5). 

A  division  will  rarely,  if  ever,  have  sufficient  guns  to  cover  its 
whole  front  with  effective  artillery  fire  ;  its  defensive  barrage  should 
therefore  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  artillery  fire  will  be 
concentrated  on  those  parts  of  the  front  which  cannot  adequately 
be  defended  by  infantry  and  machine  guns.  An  artillery  barrage 
may  also  be  employed  to  deny  certain  areas  to  the  enemy  and  to  force 
him  into  avenues  of  approach  raked  by  machine  gun  fire.  This 
necessitates  careful  co-ordination  of  artillery  and  machine  gun  defen¬ 
sive  arrangements. 

10.  As  soon  as  the  general  lines  of  a  barrage  have  been  decided 
by  a  divisional  commander  and  co-ordinated  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  division  on  either  flank,  the  details  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
artillery  staff  and  the  divisional  machine  gun  officer  in  conjunction 
with  the  general  staff,  and  .will  be  included  in  the  divisional  defence 
scheme.  Corps  headquarters  is  responsible  for  co-ordinating  the 
barrage  schemes  of  its  various  divisions  and  for  the  action  of  all 
artillery  directly  under  corps  control.  A  defensive  barrage  cannot 
be  sustained  for  long  periods  and  its  normal  duration  should  be 
strictly  defined  in  corps  or  army  instructions. 

11.  The  scheme  for  a  defensive  barrage  should  usually  include 
arrangements  for  bringing  it  back  to  the  outpost  line  of  resistance, 
or  to  the  main  battle  position,  in  any  sector  where  the  enemy  succeeds 
in  penetrating  the  forward  defences.  A  barrage  must  on 
no  account  be  brought  back  without  the  sanction  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  sector  concerned,  who  must  first  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  the  garrisons  of  his  forward  defences  are  no  longer 
holding  out  and  that  his  barrage  line  can  be  altered  without 
detriment  to  the  defence  of  the  sectors  on  his  flanks.  All 
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garrisons  of  posts  and  localities  must  be  assured  that  so  long  as 
they  maintain  their  positions  there  is  no  danger  of  being  cut  off 
by  their  own  barrage. 

12.  A  proportion  of  the  defending  artillery  will  be  specially  detailed 
for  anti-tank  defence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  an  attack  supported  by  tanks,  the  chief  danger  of  the  tank 
lies  in  the  assistance  which  it  affords  the  hostile  infantry.  Hence 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  remains  the  principal  duty 
of  the  artillery,  and  only  those  guns  specially  detailed  for  the  task 
should  deal  primarily  with  the  hostile  tanks.  ... 

In  the  event  of  tanks  breaking  through  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  artillery  positions,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  guns  which  can  bear,  to 
engage  the  tanks  with  direct  fire. 

13.  The  principles  of  artillery  preparation  for  and  support  of  a 
counter-attack  or  of  the  main  counter-stroke  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  for  artillery  in  the  attack.  Mobile  batteries  will  be  of 
special  value,  and  every  care  must  be  taken  that  as  adequate  a 
supply  of  ammunition  as  possible  is  maintained. 

136.  Cavalry  and  other  mounted  troops  in  the  defence. 

1.  Until  the  opposing  forces  are  in  close  contact,  the  mounted 
troops,  supported  by  other  arms  when  necessary,  will  be  usefully 
employed  in  covering  the  defensive  position.  They  must  endeavour 
to  mislead  the  hostile  commander  as  to  the  exact  situation  and 
strength  of  the  position,  induce  him  to  deploy  prematurely  and  to 
fatigue  his  troops  in  groping  for  skilfully  concealed  flanks,  and 
delay  him  so  as  to  permit  the  defensive  arrangements  to  be  perfected. 

2.  As  the  opposing  force  draws  near,  the  mounted  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  to  rest  and  reorganize.  They  should  then  be  assembled 
in  positions  of  readiness  selected  by  the  superior  commander,  where 
they  have  scope  for  action  in  accordance  with  his  plans,  and  where 
ihft  Ground  is  suitable.  In  the  case  of  a  deliberate  attack  after  a 
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works  to  be  dug  by  infantry,  in  revetting  and  drainage  and  in 
constructing  shelters,  but,  owing  to  the  numerous  calls  upon  the 
engineers  for  highly  technical  duties,  infantry  should  be  taught  to 
carry  out  all  work  of  this  nature  with  their  own  resources. 

3.  When  working  with  infantry  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the 
work  will  be  responsible  for  the  technical  correctness  of  the  design, 
and  will  arrange  for  the  supply  of  such  material,  stores,  and  extra 
tools  as  may  be  required.  The  infantry  officer  in  charge  of  the 
working  party  will  be  responsible  for  the  diligence  of  his  men  and 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  design 
explained  to  him. 

4.  Engineers  will  also  be  required  for  such  work  behind  the  lines 
as  the  improvement  and  construction  of  huts,  stabling,  hospitals, 
laundries,  bath-houses,  electric  light  stations,  roads,  and  bridges. 

During  the  enemy’s  attack,  the  engineers  will  be  mostly  employed 
on  work  which  becomes  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  struggle. 
Engineers  employed  on  demolitions  will  usually  require  an  infantry 
escort.  v' 

In  preparing  for  a  main  counter-stroke,  the  duties  of  the  engineers 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  attack. 

Although  the  primary  object  of  the  engineers  is  work,  yet  in 
emergency  they  provide  a  reserve  of  fire  power  which  can  be  used 
if  circumstances  require  it. 

In  this  connection  engineer  units  will  be  found  of  great  value  as 
nucleus  garrisons  for  rear  defensive  systems. 

138.  Machine  guns  in  the  defence. 

1.  In  the  distribution  of  machine  gun  units  the  main  consideration 
is  the  defence  of  the  battle  position.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
available  machine  guns  should  be  allotted  to  the  outpost  zone,  these 
guns  being  detailed  for  tasks  which  cannot  adequately  be  carried 
out  by  the  Lewis  guns  of  the  infantry. 
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2.  In  the  battle  position  machine  guns  will  be  distributed  so  as 
to  sweep  with  fire  the  flanks  of  tactical  localities. '  They  will  be 
sited  in  depth,  so  as  to  ensure  that  hostile  infantry  which  has  pene¬ 
trated.  the  outpost  zone  may  be  delayed  and  disorganized  by  frontal 
and  flanking  fire  from  machine  guns  before  reaching  the  battle 
position. 

3.  Careful  concealment  and  adequate  cover  for  machine  guns  is 
essential,  and  alternative  positions  must  be  prepared,  to  which  guns 
can  move  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  certain  localities,  or  to  avoid 
destruction  by  hostile  artillery  fire  in  case  their  positions  are  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  enemy’s  aircraft. 

4.  The  disposal  of  machine  guns  in  small  posts  throughout  the 
defensive  system  is  to  be  avoided.  Such  a  distribution  entails 
lack  of  control  and  is  expensive  in  personnel.  The  general  defensive 
arrangements  must  be  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  artillery. 

5.  During  the  period  preceding  an  enemy’s  attack  machine  gun3 
will  be  employed  in  harassing  the  enemy’s  preparations,  inflicting 
casualties,  and  lowering  his  moral  by  bursts  of  fire  on  tracks,  roads 
and  centres  of  activity.  At  the  moment  of  attack  all  guns  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  will  be  employed  on  counter-preparation  or 
on  barrage  fire  in  close  co-operation  with  the  artillery  (see  Sec. 
135,  5). 

6.  The  value  of  a  sudden  and  violent  burst  of  machine  gun  fire 
against  the  flanks  of  an  enemy  who  succeeds  in  penetrating  the 
defences  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  a  proportion  of  guns  should 
usually  be  located  in  silent  positions  for  this  purpose. 

7.  A  proportion  of  machine  guns  will  usually  be  held  in  mobile 
reserve  to  replace  casualties  to  forward  guns  or  to  support  counter¬ 
attacks. 
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139.  Tanks  in  the  defence. 

1.  Tanks  in  defence  can  be  employed  for  four  purposes  : — 

(a)  To  carry  ,  out  immediate  counter-attacks  with  or  without 

infantry  support.  • 

(b)  To  engage  hostile  tanks. 

(6)  To  co-operate  with  infantry  in  deliberate  counter-offensive 
supported  by  artillery.  ■  !•  '•.-'-0  .U 

(d)  To  cover,  if  necessary,  the  withdrawal  of  infantry.  .vsao 

Being  weapons  of  offence  and  movement  they  are.  chiefly  valuable 
in  keeping  alive  the  offensive  sphit  at  times  when  the  defence  is 
weakening.  When  fire  action  is  proving  sufficient  to  wear  out  the 
attack,  tanks  should  be  retained  in  reserve  for  use  in  the- eventual 
counter-offensive. 

140.  Aircraft  in  the  defence. 

1.  The  duties  of  the  Air  Force  attached  to  an  army  on  the 
defensive  will  be  to  locate  the  hostile  columns,  to  report  on  their 
dispositions  and  movements  both  before  and,  during  The  battle,  to 
assist  the  defending  artillery  by  locating  targets  and  observing,  fire, 
to  furnish  information  regarding  any  changes  in  the  dispositions  of 

•  friendly  troops  by  means  of  nontact  patrols,  To  give  notice- of  hostile 
reinforcements,  to  drop  bombs  on  railways,  roads,  bridges,  etc., 
beyond  artillery  range,  and  to  inflict  casualties  on  reserves  and  re¬ 
inforcements  by  dropping  bombs  and  by  machine  gun  fire.  The 
execution  of  these  duties  presupposes  an  offensive  attitude,  so  as  to 
maintain  local  air  supremacy. 

2.  The -  service  of  anti-aircraft  defence  will  be  organized  under 
special  commanders.  Units  of  anti-aircraft  artillery,  engineers 
with  searchlights,  signal  troops,  detachments  of  infantry  with 
Lewis  guns  and  detachments  of  the  Air  Force,  will  be  organized 
to  deal  with  air  attacks  on  communications,  rear  concentrations, 
and  dumps.  The  immediate  protection  of  bodies  of  troops,  includ- 
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ing  artillery,  against  low-flying  aircraft  must  be  arranged  by  the 
troops  themselves  with  their  own  resources  in  machine  and  Lewis 
guns. 

141.  Gas  and  smoke  in  the  defence. 

1:  Gas  can' be  used  iii  the  defence  to  neutralize  hostile  artillery, 
to  wear  out  the  enemy’s  troops  during  the  period  preceding  the 
assault,  to  deny  areas  to  the  enemy  by  use  of  gas  of  a  persistent 
nature,  and  to  force  the  enemy  to  wear  masks  and  so  to  light  under  a 
disadvantage.’  The  use  of  persistent  gas  must  be  controlled  by  the 
general  staff  and  care  taken  that  it  is  not  put  down  on  areas  through 
which  an  eventual  counter-stroke  will  pass. 

2.  Smoke  in  defence  must  be  used  with  great  discretion,  as  it  is 
essential  that  the  defenders  should  have  a. good  view  of  their  .targets. 
It  may  on  occasions  be  used  ’with  advantage  to  blind  hostile  observa¬ 
tion  points,  or  to  conceal  the  movements  of  reinforcements  or  of 
counter-attacking  troops. 

142.  Organization  of  the  battlefield. 

The  necessity  for  careful  organization  of  the  area  in  rear  of  the 
fighting  line  is  as  imperative  in  the  defence  as  in  the  attack  {see 
Sec.  125).  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  proper  organiza¬ 
tion' of  traffic  control,  medical  arrangements,  stragglers’  posts  and 
evacuation  of  prisoners  on  lines  similar  to  those  laid  down  for  the 
attack. 

-  ■  143.  General  conduct  of  the  defence. 

1,  The  enemy’s  preparations  for  attack  must  be  subjected  to 
every  possible  interference,  and  opportunities  for  local  offensive 
action  -must  never  be  lost.  When  an  attack  is  preceded  by  a  period 
of  position  warfare,  the  defender  must  seek,  by  the  action  of  his 
aircraft,  artillery,  mortars,  and  machine  guns,  by  raids  and  rifle 
fire,  and  by  the  use  of  gas,  continually  to  harass  the  enemy,  keep  him 
in  suspense,  impede  his  arrangements,  and  lower  his  moral. 
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2.  During  a  preliminary  bombardment,  if  there  is  one,  all  troops 
other  than  those  required  for  observation  should  remain  as  far  as 
possible  under  cover,  or  should  avoid  the  bombardment  by  shifting 
slightly  to  previously  reconnoitred  positions.  To  increase  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  of  any  locality  at  this  period  will  not  effect 
a  corresponding  increase  in  its  power  of  resistance;  but  will  only  result 
in  heavier  losses.  The  best  cover  for  the  observers  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  outpost  zone  can  often  be  found  in  shell  holes  in  front  of 
their  fire  positions. 

3.  When  the  enemy’s  infantry  is  launched  to  the  assault  the 
infantry  observers  will  at  once  give  the  warning  signal,  and  the 
infantry,  if  not  there  already,  will  then  man  their  fire  positions. 

4.  However  careful  the  arrangements  for  artillery  support,  it  is 
always  possible,  especially  when  an  attack  takes  place  in  an  early 
morning  mist,  that  the  signals  announcing  the  launch  of  a  hostile 
attack  may  not  be  seen  from,  or  received  at,  the  gun  positions.  In 
any  case  the  artillery  defensive  barrage  will  nob  by  itself  suffice  to 
stop  the  leading  hostile  troops,  and  the  infantry  must  rely  on  their 
own  rifle  and  Lewis  gun  fire,  coupled  with  such  machine  guns  as  are 
able  to  participate,  in  crushing  the  enemy’s  advance.  Infantry  in 
f  oi  ward  posts  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  state  of  ^constant  readiness 
for  action,  and  the  garrisons  of  all  posts  or  localities,  especially  those 
for  whom  dug-outs  are  provided,  must  be  practised  in  rapidly  man¬ 
ning  their  fire  positions  immediately  a  hostile  bombardment  or 
creeping  barrage  lifts. 

5.  The  degree  of  resistance  to  be  offered  in  the  foiward  parts  of  the 
outpost  zone  must  depend  upon  the  plans  of  the  commander  and 
the  tactical  importance  of  the  ground  to  the  defence,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  proportion  of  troops  allotted  for  their  defence.  The 
posts  and  localities  described  in  Sec.  132,  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
unaided  with  raids  and  patrols,  or  to  check  minor  enterprises.  It 
may  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  these  forward  posts  cannot 
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be  adequately  defended  in  case  of  heavy  attack,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  hold  them  in  such  circumstances  would  only  lead  to  unnecessary 
loss.  In  such  cases  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  give  their 
garrisons  definite  orders  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  in  great 
strength  they  are  to  withdraw  to  previously  prepared  positions  in 
the  outpost  line  of  resistance,  the  initial  defensive  barrage  being 
adjusted  accordingly.  In  the  absence  of  definite  orders  to  this  effect 
the  garrison  of  every  post,  wherever  situated,  must  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  their  duty  to  defend  their  position  with  the  utmost 
tenacity,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  posts  on  their  flanks. 

6.  If  portions  of  an  attacking  force  succeed  in  penetrating  the 
defender’s  positions,  they  usually  become  more  or  less  disorganized, 
owing  to  casualties  and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  operating 
in  unfamiliar  ground.  With  well-trained  troops,  and  in  an  attack 
which  has  been  methodically  prepared,  this  disorganization  will  be 
only  temporary,  but  the  period  of  disorganization  offers  to  the 
defender  a  fleeting  opportunity  for  engaging  the  enemy  when  he  is 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  An  immediate  counter-attack  may 
succeed  in  restoring  the  situation  and  inflicting  heavy  casualties 
on  the  attacking  troops.  In  a  counter-attack  of  this  land  the 
object  will  usually  be  to  secure  some  definite  tactical  locality  which 
the  enemy  has  captured  and  from  which  he  must  be  ejected  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  If  the  counter-attack  is  to  be  successful 
it  must  be  delivered  with  rapidity  and  precision  by  troops  already 
on  the  spot  and  specially  detailed  for  an  emergency  of  this  nature. 
It  will  be  for  the  local  commander,  if  he  considers  that  the  time  for 
counter-attack  has  arrived,  to  carry  it  out  at  once  on  his  own  initia¬ 
tive  with  boldness  a.nd  determination,  and  supported  by  such 
artillery  as  can  be  made  available  in  the  time  at  his  disposal.  ( See 
Sec.  118,  4.). 

7.  The  counter  measures  to  be  taken  in  cases  where  the  enemy 
succeeds  in  penetrating  deeply  into  a  defensive  system  cannot 
always  be  foreseen.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  will  usually  be  essential 
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to  strengthen  the  flanks  of  any  breach  which  the  enemy  has  made, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  widening  the  breach  until  a  deliberate 
counter-offensive  can  be  delivered.  The  counter-offensive  should 
usually  be  made  against  the  flank  of  the  enemy  salient,  and  as  near 
to  the  base  of  the  salient  as  possible. 

8.  Before  the  initiation  of  such  operations  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  local  counter-attacks  of  battalion  or  brigade  reserves  already 
referred  to  it  is  necessary  to  stabilize  or  fix  the  battle.  To  do  this 
it  may  even,  in  extreme  cases,  be  necessary  to  split  up  reinforcing 
formations  by  attachments  to  formations  already  in  action,  although 
every  effort  must  be  made  by  all  commanders  to  avoid  the  admixture 
of  formations.  If  the  situation  is  favourable,  and  after  the  battle 
has  been  fixed,  the  employment  of  reserve  formations  for  deliberate 
counter  offensive  will  furnish  the  best  mean's  of  defeating  the  enemy, 
or  of  arresting  his  further  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  battle. 

9.  Such  counter  offensive  operations  will  demand  the  same 
careful  preparation  and  co-ordination  of  the  action  of  the  various 
arms  as  in  the  case  of  the  attack,  already  discussed  in  Chap.  XI. 
Whether  their  action  is  limited,  or  is  intended  to  lead  to  a  complete 
assumption  of  the  offensive  will  depend  on  the  plans  of  the  com¬ 
mander  and  the  troops  available.  The  time  necessary  for  their 
preparation  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  forces  and  the  scope  of 
the  operations,  but  the  principles  of  their  execution  will  be  the  same 
and  will  in  no  way  differ  from  those  of  deliberate  offensive  operations. 

To  initiate  a  counter  attack  on  a  large,  scale  without  due 
time  for  preparation,  co-ordination  and  movement  of  troops 
is  to  court  failure,  with  heavy  casualties  and  resulting  de¬ 
moralization. 

10.  To  judge  the  right  time  for  changing  from  the  defensive  to  the 
offensive  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important;  With  small  forces  the 
most  favourable  moment  is  when  the  enemy  has  expended  his 
reserves,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  advisable  to  wait  for  this. 
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If  the  defending  force  is  well  protected  by  its  covering  troops, .  or  if 
the  enemy  is  led  to  believe  that  the  front  is  much  longer  than'  it 
really  is,  he  may  commit  mistakes,  such  as  exposing  a  portion  of  his 
force  without  hope  of  support  from  the  remainder,  unduly  extending , 
his  front,  exposing  his  flanks,  or  posting  his  reserves  in  the  wrong 
place.  These  mistakes,  all  of  which  are  favourable  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  offensive  by  the  defender,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the 
engagement,  even  at  the  very  beginning. 

144.  Retirements. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  a  force  acting  on  the 
defensive  to  include  in  his  plan  a  scheme  for  withdrawing  his  troops 
in  the  event  of  the  enemy  succeeding  in  capturing  his  position. 

By  selecting  rallying  positions,  organizing  a  covering  force,  and 
arranging  for  the  early  withdrawal  of  all  transport,  a  defeated 
army  may  to  some  extent  be  saved  the  demoralisation  which  usually 
accompanies  a  retreat.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  roads 
chosen  for  the  withdrawal  should  be  cleared  of  all  vehicles  not 
essential  to  the  fighting  troops,  and  in  order  to  restore  the  moral 
and  efficiency  of  the  troops  'supplies  of  ammunition  and  food 
should  be  deposited  at  selected  points  on  these  roads.  The  traffic 
of  refugees  and  the  civil  population  will  usually  need  careful  regula¬ 
tion. 

2.  Any  enforced  withdrawal  by  artillery  may  produce  a  bad  moral 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  force.  Its-  movement  to  the  rear  in  battle 
should  therefore  be  a  last  resort. 

The  necessity  for  withdrawing  heavy  artillery  to  cover  rear  posi¬ 
tions  must  be  determined  early,  and  careful  arrangements  made  , 
for  their  move,  as  such  withdrawal  during  the  progress  of  the  battle 
involves  loss  of  fire  power  and  great  congestion  of  traffic  routes. 

It  is  usually  best  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  artillery  in  action 
till  the  last  possible  moment,  using  up  the  ammunition,  and  then 
to  destroy  the  guns  when  the  detachments  are  forced  to  leave  them. 
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3.  When  retreat  appears  inevitable  the  routes  to  the  rallying 
positions  should  be  communicated  confidentially  to  commanders, 
it  not  already  done.  The  rallying  positions  should  never  be  so  close 
to  the  battlefield  as  to  come  at  once  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
They  should  be  occupied  as  soon  as  possible  by  some  portion  of  the 
artillery,  and  by  complete  infantry  units.  The  cavalry,  aided  by 
a  strong  force  of  artillery  and  by  cyclists  mobile  machine  guns  and 
engineers,  will  meanwhile  check  the  enemy’s  advance,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  force,  with  the  exception  of  a  rearguard  in  support 
of  the  mobile  troops,  will  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  shelter 
of  the  rallying  positions  and  there  reorganize.  The  retirement  from 
occupied  positions  can  often  be  made  undetected  by  night  or  in  fog 
or  under  cover  of  smoke  screens.  After  the  artillery  has  retired, 
thorough  measures  should  be  taken  ta  block  the  roads  so  as  to  delay 
the  enemy’s  pursuit.  These  measures  should  be  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  executed  at  the  last  moment  by  the  engineers.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  any  defiles  or  other  vital  points  on  the 
line  of  retreat,  at  which  the  enemy’s  mounted  troops  might  intercept 
the  force. 

4.  Commanders  of  retreating  troops  must  recognise  that  their 
greatest  danger  will  arise  from  attacks  in  flank  delivered  by  the 
enemy’s  mounted  troops,  horse  artillery  and  tanks ;  they  should 
therefore  ensure  that  all  ground  commanding  their  line  of  retreat  is 
occupied  by  flank  guards. 

5.  The  destruction  of  bridges  in  a  retirement  requires  a  definite 
policy  and  careful  organization.  The  desire  to  preserve  intact, 
if  possible,  the  more  important  bridges,  in  the  hope  that  the  ground 
lost  may  be  recovered,  usually  leads  to  orders  being  issued  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  these  bridges  without  previous  reference  to 
the  commander  of  a  corps  or  higher  formation.  Whenever  possible, 
however,  authority  for  their  destruction  should  be  delegated  to  the 
commanders  of  lower  formations,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
local  sit\  *dion. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Position  Warfare. 

145.  General  remarks. 

1.  Once  war  has  begun  it  is  a  commander’s  duty  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  movements  leading  up  to  a  battle  in  which  large  forces 
are  engaged  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IX. 

2.  In  certain  circumstances,  a  period  of  position  warfare  may  be 
expected  in  parts  of  a  theatre  of  war  where  a  commander  decides  to 
maintain  a  defensive  attitude  while  seeking  decisive  success  by  a 
vigorous  offensive  elsewhere. 

3.  Again,  if  a  commander  decides  to  employ  a  portion  of  his  forces 
on  the  defence  of  a  fortress  or  entrenched  camp  which  his  opponent 
cannot  afford  to  neglect,  the  garrison  and  its  besiegers  will  be  engaged 
in  position  warfare  until  the  attacking  force  has  completed  its 
preparations  for  attack.  The  deliberate  attack  of  a  fortress  will 
differ  from  the  attack  of  any  other  defended  position  only  as  regards 
the  elaboration  of  detail  necessitated  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s 
defensive  organizations. 

The  term  fortress  implies  a  girdle  of  mutually  supporting  works 
designed  for  the  protection  of  some  town  or  area  of  importance. 
The  vulnerability  of  isolated  works  against  modern  artillery,  the 
size  of  the  perimeter  entailed  by  long  range  guns  and  the  exposure  of 
fortified  towns  to  aerial  bombardment,  will  lead  to  the  defence  of 
entrenched  areas  rather  than  to  that  of  permanent  fortresses.  As  a 
rule  the  troops  required  for  the  defence  of  such  an  area  will  be  better 
employed  in  active  operations  against  the  enemy’s  field  army. 
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146.  Special  considerations. 

1.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  in  those  parts  of  a 
theatre  of  operations  where  a  commander  aims  at  decision 
a  war  of  movement  must  never  be  allowed  to  lapse  into 
position  warfare  so  long  as  a  further  advance  is  possible. 
Position  warfare  can  never  of  itself  achieve  a  victory. 

2.  Prolonged  periods  of  position  warfare  tend  to  cramp  initiative, 
destroy  mobility,  and  to  obscure  the  necessity  for  that  quick  decision 
and  rapid  action  which  are  vital  to  success  in  a  war  of  movement. 
Units  which  are  highly  trained  for  the  latter  form  of  war  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  stationary  conditions,  whereas 
the  converse  is  by  no  means  true.  During  periods  of  position  war¬ 
fare  every  opportunity  must  be  seized  for  training  troops  to  work 
under  mobile  conditions  and  for  eradicating  the  false  ideas  inseparable 
from  the  comparative  inertia  of  a  prolonged  period  in  the  trenches. 
Any  tendency  to  regard  position  warfare  as  the  normal  form  of 
warfare  must  be  repressed. 

3.  During  periods  of  position  warfare  the  offensive  should  be 
maintained  by  means  of  continuous  pressure  against  the  enemy’s 
lines.  The  enemy’s  rest,  moral,  and  defensive  or  offensive  prepara¬ 
tions  must  be  disturbed  by  artillery  and  machine  gun  and  aerial 
action,  by  the  employment  of  gas  when  this  is  authorized,  and  by 
constant  local  attacks.  He  should  never  be  allowed  a  moment’s 
respite.  He  must  be  made  to  realize  that  he  is  always  liable  to 
attack,  that  any  success  against  him  will  be  exploited  to  the  full, 
and  that  if  he  breaks  away  he  will  be  followed  relentlessly.  Such 
pressure  will  inevitably  reduce  him  both  morally  as  well  as  physi¬ 
cally. 

4.  The  principles  of  attack  and  defence  which  have  been  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  the  same  in  position  warfare. 
There  are,  however,  certain  details  as  regards  their  application 
which  require  special  consideration. 
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-  The  Defence  in  Position  Warfare* 

147.  Organization  of  defence . 

1.  The  security  of  a  force  is  the  first  responsibility  of  its  com¬ 
mander.  (Sec.  2,  1,  VI.)'  When  a  period  of  position  warfare  super¬ 
venes,  the  first  duty  of  a  commander  is  to  take  adequate  measures 
for  the  protection  of  his  troops  in  the  event  of  hostile  attack. 

2.  The  organization  of  defences  in  position  warfare,  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  frontage  into  sectors,  and  the  distribution  of  the* 
troops,  will  be  arranged  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
enunciated  in  Chapter  XI. 

When  position  warfare  follows  a  period  of  intensive  fighting,  the- 
position  of  the  foremost  defences  of  the  outpost  zone  will  usually 
be  dictated  by  the  tactical  situation  and  will  be  on  or  near  the  lines 
upon  which  the.  leading  troops  of  the  opposing  forces  were  disposed 
when  stationary  conditions  supervened.  The  depth  of  the  outpost 
zone  will  in  such  cases  depend  mainly  upon  the  distances  separating 
the  enemy’s  foremost  troops  from  the  localities  which  a  commander 
selects  for  his  battle  position.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  he  of  the- 
ground,  it  may  be  necessary  to  hold  a  battle  position  so  near  to  the 
enemy’s  foremost  lines  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  a  deep  out¬ 
post  zone.  In  such  cases  the  outpost  fine  of  resistance  will  usually 
be  dispensed  with  and  the  troops  in  front  of  the  battle  position  will 
consist  only  of  an  observation  line  with  its  supports.  Successful 
defence,  in  such  circumstances,  against  modern  bombardment,  can 
only  be  ensured  by  ample  dug-out  accommodation,  and  sufficient 
means  of  egress  ;  to  allow  troops  to  be  kept  under  cover  during  the 
bombardment,  and  not  to  be  pinned  in  their  dug-outs  by  the  bom¬ 
bardment.  In  principle,  in  order  to  protect  the  battle  position, 
from  being  obliterated  by  a  preliminary  bombardment,  it, 
should  be  beyond  effective  range  of  the  enemy’s  mortars. 
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3.  The  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  holding  the  line  in  posi¬ 
tion  warfare  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  on  the  defences;  and  the  possibilities  of  hostile 
attack.  Not  a  man  more  than  necessary  should  be  employed  on  this 
harassing  duty. 

4.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  required  permanently  in 
the  line,  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  perfect  the  means  of 
inter-communication.  When  time  is  available  all  posts  and  localities 
should  be  connected  laterally  by  continuous  trenches,  and  in  each 
battalion  sector  there  should  be  at  least  two  continuous  communica¬ 
tion  trenches  from  front  to  rear,  one  for  up  traffic  and  one  for  down 
traffic.  All  trenches  should  be  named,  those  running  laterally  being 
called  trenches  and  those  from  front  to  rear  avenues. 

A  complete  system  of  signal  communication  should  be  arranged, 
and  cables  should  be  buried  as  soon  as  time  and  labour  can  be  made 
available. 

Carrying  parties  for  ammunition,  stores,  and  supplies,  and  for 
the  evacuation  of  wounded  should  be  reduced  by  the  provision 
and  extension  of  light  railways  and  push  tramways. 

5.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  provide  cover  for  the 
garrison,  first  from  the  weather  and  secondly,  as  opportunity  permits, 
from  hostile  shelling.  Mined  dug-outs  or  concrete  blockhouses  form 
the  best  protection,  but  the  former  should  not  be  permitted  in  close 
proximity  to  the  enemy  owing  to  the  danger  of  their  inmates  being 
unable  to  man  their  fire  positions  in  time  to  meet  a  sudden  hostile 
assault. 

6.  Alternative  positions  should  invariably  be  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  artillery  and  machine  guns  used  in  position  warfare. 

7.  When  the  opposing  lines  are  in  close  touch  it  will  always  be 
advisable  to  organize  a  defensive  barrage  as  described  in  Sec.  135. 
But  it  is  essential  that  this  barrage  should  not  be  called  for 
except  in  the  case  of  a  hostile  infantry  assault 
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8.  As  soon  as  a  state  of  position  warfare  begins,  forethought 
should  be  exercised  as  to  what  screening,  if  any,  would  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  future  offensive  or  defensive  measures.  The  work 
decided  upon  should  then  be  put  in  hand  at  once  in  order  that  by 
the  time  it  is  required  the  enemy  may  have  become  accustomed 
to  its  existence.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  requires  consideration. 

9.  Early  steps  must  be  taken  to  construct  an  ample  number  of 
well-concealed  and  well-protected  observation  and  intelligence  posts, 
and  to  provide  them  with  alternative  means  of  inter-communication. 
Observers  should  be  changed  as  seldom  as  possible. 

148.  Trench  routine. 

1.  During  daylight  all  posts  and  defended  localities  should  be 
held  as  lightly  as  is  compatible  with  safety,  the  defence  being 
entrusted  mainly  to  Lewis  guns.  At  night  or  in  foggy  weather  the 
number  of  sentries  must  be  increased. 

2.  Strict  discipline  must  at  all  times  be  enforced.  Accoutre¬ 
ments  will  be  worn  by  all  ranks,  by  day  and  night,  within  a  certain 
distance  from  the  enemy,  to  be  laid  down  in  local  orders. 

3.  All  routine  duties  should  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a 
time-table  arranged  by  brigade  commanders  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  an  essential  principle  that  no  work 
should  be  done  by  night  which  can  be  done  by  day. 

4.  Every  member  of  the  garrison  of  a  locality  in  proximity  to< 
the  enemy  will  be  told  off  to  a  particular  post  to  be  manned  in  case 
of  an  attack,  and,  except  under  orders,  or  with  the  permission  of 
his  immediate  commander,  he  will  remain  by  day  and  night  in  such 
proximity  to  his  post  that  he  can  occupy  it  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  When  mined  dug-outs  are  provided  men  must  be  constantly 
practised  in  manning  their  battle  positions  rapidly,  both  by  day 
and  night. 

5.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  during  position  warfare  to 
sanitation  and  the  care  of  health.  Special  instructions,  suitable 
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to  the  climatic  conditions,  will  be  issued  by  superior  commanders 
after  consultation  with  their  senior  medical  officers. 

149.  Beliefs.  ,  . 

■T;1  During  periods  of  position  warfare  reliefs  for  rest  and  train¬ 
ing  are  essential.  Infantry  and  artillery  reliefs  should  hot  coincide 
in  the  same  sector. 

‘2.  Orders  for  a  relief  should  include : — 

(i.)  Detail  of  units  to  relieve  and  to  be  relieved. 

(ii.)  Date  of  relief. 

(iii.)  Routes  to  be  followed. 

(iv.)  Time  by  which  relief  is  to  be  completed. 

(v.)  Time  at  which  command  will  pass.  -  ■ 

3  Before  a  relief  takes  place,  representatives  of  the  relieving 
units  should  reconnoitre  the  position  to  be  taken  over  and  obtain 
information  on  the  following  points  : — - 

(i.)  Information  as  to  the  enemy,  his  habits,  snipers,  machine 
guns  and  mortar  positions,  the  work  he  is  doing,  &c. 

(ii.)  Number  of  men  employed  on  holding  the  position  and 
their  distribution. 

(iii.)  Normal  distribution  of  Lewis  and  machine  guns.  \  * 

(iv.)  Artillery  support. 

(v.)  Condition  of  wire  and  defences  generally. 

(vi.)  Work  in  hand  and  proposed. 

(vii.)  Dug-out  and  shelter  accommodation. 

{viii.)  Inter-communication. 

(ix.)  Points  specially  liable  to  attack. 

(x.)  Supply  arrangements. 

(xi.)  Water  supply. 

(xii.)  Sanitation. 

(xiii.)  Location  of  wagon  or  transport  lines. 
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4  Machine  guns,  observers,'  and  a  proportion  of  signallers  and 
infantry  officers  and  N.C.Os.  should,  as  a  rule,  take  over  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  rest  of  the  infantry  and  during  daylight. 

5  Arrangements  will  be. .  made  between  relieved  and  relieving 
commanding  officers  regarding  the  provision  of  guides.  Guides 
should  know  the ;  exact  spot  at  which  they  are  to  meet  relieving 
troops  and  the  best  route  to  their  destination;  - 

6  Before  commencing  a  relief  every  party,  must  receive  .orders 

as  to  what  action  it  will  take  in  the  event  of  an  attack  while  the 
relief  is  in  progress.- *  -Relieving  units  should  also .  receive  orders 
as:to  the' point- at  whieh. they  come  under  command  of  -bhe  forma¬ 
tion  in  the  line.  .  •  ;  _  . 

7. :  Officers  handing  over  trenches,,  posts,  or  defended  localities 
are  responsible  that  all'  available  information  is  given  to  tfee  rehgpg 
troops,  and  that  all  tools  and  trench  stores,  are  collected  and  hapdecf 
over  in  the  most  convenient  way  and  place.  Receipts  must  _  be 
obtained  for  everything  handed  over.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
all  orders  relative  to  the  defence  of  the  position,  maps,,  air  photo¬ 
graphs,  &c.,  are  handed  over  to  the  relieving  units.  .  ; 

°  8.  The  troops  being  relieved  will  not.  quit  their  posts  until  the 
relieving  troops  are  in  position  and. sentries,  posted.  _  ; 

150 .  j Reconnaissance  and  patrolling . 

1.  The  enemy’s  forward  defences  must  be  kept  under  constant 
observation  by  night  by  a  system  of  active  patrols.  f 

duty  of  these  patrols  to  learn  everything  possible  about  the  enemy  s 
defences  and  to  prevent  him  obtaining  similar  information.  In 
this  way  not  only  will  early  intimation  be  given  of  any  hostile 
attack,  but  battalion  commanders  will  always  be  aware  ,oi  the 
most  advantageous  spot  for  carrying  out  a  raid  should  such  an 
operation  be  ordered 

2.  Patrols  should  always  receive  definite  orders  as  to  what  .3 
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required  of  them  before  being  sent  out.  Sentries  will  always  be 
informed  when  patrols  are  about  to  be  sent  out  on  their  front,  and 
when  they  return. 

151.  Information . 

1.  Periods  of  position  warfare  are  favourable  to  the  acquisition 
of  complete  information  regarding  the  dispositions,  habits  and 
movements  of  the  opposing  forces.  During  these  stationary  periods, 
in  addition  to  the  patrolling  mentioned  m  Sec.  150,  the  enemy’s 
lines  must  be  kept  under  continual  and  minute  observation,  both 
by  day  and  night.  It  is  particularly  important  to  locate  all  his 
battery  positions  and  machine  gun  and  mortar  emplacements,  and 
to  detect  immediately  any  new  works  or  any  unusual  activity 
indicative  of  his  intentions.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  service  in  examining  prisoners  and  captured  documents, 
this  information  will  be  obtained  by  flash  spotting  and  sound 
ranging,  by  intercepting  signal  messages,  by  air  observation  and 
photographs,  and  by  a  careful  system  of  intelligence  posts  manned 
by  trained  observers.  The  work  of  the  observers  will  be  co-ordinated 
by  the  intelligence  section  of  the  general  staff.  The  normal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  responsibility  will  be  that  battalion  scout  officers 
arrange  for  such  intelligence  posts  as  are  required  for  watching  the 
enemy  s  foiward  defences,  that  brigade  intelligence  officers  arrange 
for  watching  his  battle  position,  while  the  general  staff  of  divisions 
and  corps  arrange  for  the  observation  of  positions  and  movements 
further  in  rear. 

2.  Battalion  scout  officers  will  prepare  for  their  battalion  com¬ 
manders  a  daily'  report  to  be  submitted  to  brigade  headquarters. 
Anything  of  special  importance  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
possible  by  a  special  report.  Similar  rules  will  apply  to  the  sub- 
mission  of  reports  by  brigades,  divisions,  &c.,  to  higher  au¬ 
thority. 
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The  Attack  in  Position  Warfare. 

152.  General  considerations. 

1.  Though  the  first  care  of  a  commander  in  position  warfare  is 
the  organization  of  his  defences,  everything  possible  must  be  done 
from  the  outset  to  foster  the  offensive  spirit  of  his  troops  and  to 
lower  the  moral  of  their  opponents  by  the  maintenance  of  con¬ 
tinuous  pressure  against  the  enemy’s  lines.  This  pressure  will  be 
exercised  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  plans  for  constant  harass¬ 
ing  fire  by  artillery  and  machine  guns  upon  the  enemy’s  centres  of 
activity ;  by  vigorous  counter-battery  work ;  by  the  activity  of 
snipers’  posts ;  by  constant  patrolling  and  by  preventing  the 
activity  of  hostile  patrols ;  and  in  special  circumstances  by  raids 
and  local  attacks,  and  where  necessary  by  sapping  and  mining. 

.  2.  The  special  details  to  be  considered  in  planning  either  raids, 
local  attacks  or  an  attack  on  a  large  scale  with  the  object  of  break¬ 
ing  through  the  enemy’s  defences  and  thus  reverting  to  a  war  of 
movement  are  enumerated  in  the  following  sections. 

153.  Raids  and  local  attacks. 

1.  A  raid  is  an  attack  with  a  strictly  limited  and  temporary 
objective.  Its  object  may  be  either  to  inflict  losses  upon  the 
garrison  of  a  hostile  position,  to  take  prisoners,  to  gain  information, 
or  to  destroy  hostile  defences. 

2.  It  is  the  first  principle  of  a  raid  that  it  should  result 
in  greater  losses  to  the  enemy  than  to  the  troops  which 
carry  it  out. 

3.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  most  carefully 
planned  and  rehearsed,  and  that  it  should  come  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  enemy.  The  troops  detailed  to  carry  out  a  raid  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  ground  over  which  they  have  to  operate, 
and  should  then  be  withdrawn  to  practice  every  detail  of  the  opera* 
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tion  over  a  facsimile  of  the  hostile  position  constructed  in  some 
convenient  locality  in  rear.  Most  careful  arrangements  must  be 
made,  not  only  for  the  advance  but  also  for  the  subsequent  with¬ 
drawal,  including  in  the  case-  of  a  night  operation  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  guiding  the  troops  both  from  and  back  to  their  own  lines. 
Special  provision  must  be  made  for  bringing  back  any  of  the  raiding 
party  who  are  wounded  or  killed;  No  man  must' be  allowed  to 
carry  anything  which  would  enable  the  enemy  tb  learn  the  identity 
of  his  unit  in  the  event  of  his  capture. 

4.  A  standing  or  possibly  a  creeping- barrage  may-  be.1  required 
to  cover  the  advance  of  thb  raiding  troops,  while  other  barrages 
will  usually  be  arranged  to  block  movements  from  the  flanks  and 
rear  towards  the  scene  of  the  raid,  and  to  cover  withdrawal.  Special 
counter-battery  fire  will  generally  be  required,  and  opportunity 
should  be  takem 'to  observe  and  record  which  hostile  batteries  take 
part  in  defensive  artillery  fire.  In  order  to  confuse  the  enemy  as 
to  the  locality  in  which  a  -raid  is  taking  place,  -it  may  be  useful 
to  put  down  feint  barrages  on  other  portions  of  the -front. 

5.  Raids  will  usually  be  carried  out  under  cover  of  darkness  or 
smoke,  but  may  in  certain  circumstances  take  place  by  daylight. 

,6..A  hostile,. raid  can  usually  be,jbest  defeated  by  the  alertness 
of  the  infantry  and.  machine  guns  holding  a  position,  by  an  imme¬ 
diate  local  counter-attack  against  any  hostile  troops  which  succeed 
in  penetrating  the  position,  and  by  searching  and  sweeping  artillery- 
fire  applied  with  the  object  of  preventing  hostile  reinforcements 
arriving  and  of  hindering  the  return .  of  the  raiders  to  their  own 
lines.  A  barrage  designed  for  defence  against  an  attack  in  strength 
should  not  be  employed  in  the,  event  of  a  small  raid. 

7.  Local  attacks  with .  strictly  limited  objectives  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  phase  of  position  warfare,  and  will  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  for  the  deliberate  attack: 
The  object  of  a  local  attack  will  usually  be  to  secure  and  hold  a 
locality,  the  possession  of  which  will  assist  the  defence  or  will 
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facilitate  preparations  for  further,  offensive  operations.  The 
difference  between  a  raid  and  a  local  attack  is  that  whereas  a  raid¬ 
ing  party  returns  to  its  own  positions  after  the:  achievements  of  its 
mission,  the  object  of  a  local  attack  is  to  consolidate  and  retain 
the  ground  won.  .  '  , 

154.  Selection  of  the  front  of  attack. 

1.  In  the  case,  of -a.  deliberate  . attaQk.;upon  a  welhorganized  po^h 
tion  it  is  seldom  either  possible  or  desirable  to- attempt  to  overwhelm 
an  enemy  everywhere.  The  object  will,  usually  be  to  concentrate 
as  large  a  force,  as .  possible  in  one  .  area  to.  deliver  the  main 
attack,  while  the  remainder  is  employed  to  prepare  the  way  for  this 
attack  by  attracting  the  enemy’s  attention,  holding  him  to  his 
ground,  and  preventing  the  movement  of,  reserves.  The  offensive 
battle  in  position  warfare  will,  therefore,  consist  of  a  series  of  attacks 
delivered  on  a  wide,  but  not  necessarily  on  a  continuous,  front.  , 

2.  The  first  and  most  essential .  element  of  success  in  selecting 
the  front  of  ttaack  is  that  the  front  selected  should  admit  of  the 
maximum  co-operation  between  all  arms  and  a  full  development 
of  artillery  fire.  Conditions  are  most  favourable  when—  , 

(i.)  The  ground  presents  no  undue  obstacles  to  the  infantry 
advance,  and  affords  a  good  view  of  the  enemy’s  position 
and  of  the  movements  of  the  attacking  troops. 

(ii.)  Control  of  artillery  fire  can  be  rapidly  and  effectively  carried 
out. 

(iii.)  Attacking  troops  can  be  assembled  and  batteries  sited  well 
forward  without  undue  risk  of  discovery. 

(iv.)  The  ground  is  suitable  for  the  use  of  tanks. 

(v.)  Ammunition  supply,  and  the  subsequent  advance  is  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  existence  of  passable  roads  or  good  going 
across  country. 
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3.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  artillery  and  tank  commanders  to 
place  before  the  commander  of  the  force  full  particulars  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  ground  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  artillery 
and  tank  support,  so  that  tjie  latter  may  give  due  weight  to  this 
important  consideration  in  selecting  the  front  of  attack.  An  objec¬ 
tive  which  may  a.t  first  sight  appear  easy  of  access  to  the  infantry 
may  in  the  end  prove  costly  to  attack,  if  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  effective  application  of  artillery  fire,  or  if  the  ground  is  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  employment  of  tanks.  Conversely,  localities  which 

to  the  infantry  alone  may,  if  tanks  can  be  used, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  full  power  of  the  artillery  avail¬ 
able,  be  carried  with  comparatively  little  loss. 


155.  F tan  of  attach. 

1  Based  on  the  information  supplied  to  him  by  the  general 
staff,  the  commander  will  draw  up  his  plan  of  attack  The 
various  points  to  be  decided  will  include 


(i.)  The  main  objective  of  the  attack. 

(ii.)  Whether  any  preliminary  operations  are  necessary.  (See 
Sec.  114.)  v  v 

(m.)  The  direction  of  the  decisive  attack,  i.e.,  whether  penetra¬ 
tion  or  envelopment  is  to  be  aimed  at.  (See  Sec.  112,  4.) 

(iv.)  The  limits  to  be  set  to  the  successive  objectives  allotted 
to  the  troops.  (See  Sec.  116.) 

(v.)  The  sub-division  of  frontages  to  units  and  formations. 
(See  Secs.  116  and  156.) 

jyi.)  The  tasks  to  be  allotted  to  the  artillery  and  the  relative 
importance  of  preliminary  bombardment,  counter- 
battery  work,  harassing  and  barrage  fire.  (See  Sec. 
158.) 

(vii.)  The  tasks  of  other  arms.  (See  Secs.  159  and  160.) 
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(viii.)  The  number  of  troops,  guns,  aeroplanes,  and  tanks  re¬ 
quired  for  the  battle. 

(ix.)  Preparation  of  the  battle  area,  including  signal  com¬ 
munications,  water  supply,  accumulation  of  ammunition* 
stores  and  supplies,  and  arrangements  for  pushing  these 
forward  during  the  progress  of  the  action.  (See  Sec.  163.) 
(x.)  Arrangements  for  concentration  and  deployment  of  the 
attacking  troops,  and  assembly  areas  for  reserves. 
(See  Sec.  162.) 

(xi.)  Detailed  orders  for  the  attack.  (See  Sec.  67.) 

156.  Frontages . 

1.  The  conditions  which  affect  the  question  of  the  frontage  to 
be  allotted  to  the  various  parts  of  an  attacking  force  must  vary 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  battle.  Some  of  the  circumstances 
to  be  considered  are  : — 

(i.)  The  relative  value  of  the  opposing  troops. 

(ii.)  The  strength  of  the  enemy’s  defensive  organization, 

(iii.)  The  amount  of  artillery  and  ammunition  available. 

(iv.)  Whether  tanks  are  to  be  used  in  the  attack. 

(v.)  The  depth  of  the  objectives. 

(vi.)  The  possibility  of  surprise. 

2.  The  question  of  the  number  of  infantry  to  be  employed  demands 
particular  care,  and  it  is  of  especial  importance  that  frontages 
should  only  be  allotted  to  higher  formations  after  full  consideration 
of  the  tasks  which  this  will  impose  upon  their  component  units. 
An  indication  has  been  given  in  Sec.  116  that  the  frontage  of  a 
battalion  may  vary  according  to  circumstances  from  800  to  1,200 
yards  or  even  more,  but  each  case  must  be  taken  on  its  merits, 

-with  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  number  of  tasks 
included  in  the  battalion’s  objective,  and  the  moral  of  the  troops. 
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157.  The  distribution  and  deployment  of  infantry  in  the  attack . 

1.  In  addition  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  Sec.  117,  com¬ 

manders  will  be  guided  by.  the'  following  .considerations  when  dis¬ 
tributing  infantry  for  the  attack.  .  . 

2.  The  units  detailed  for  each  successive  objective  must  be  strong 
enough  to  clear  and  consolidate  the  whole  area  allotted  to  them, 
but  no  .  stronger.  To  give  infantry  too  little  to  do  is  to  incur 
avoidable  casualties  by  employing  an  unnecessary  number  of  men. 
To  give  them  too  much  to  do  is  to  court  defeat. 

3.  There  must  be  sufficient  reserves  in  rear  of  the  leading  troops 
to  exploit  local  successes  or  to  deal  with  hostile  counter-attacks. 

4.  The  detailed  distribution  of  the  infantry  will  be  arranged 
according  to  the  following  principles  :— 

(i.)  Definite  parties  should  be  detailed  to  capture  every  known 
strong  point. 

(ii.)  The  leading  troops  in  the  assault  must  not.  stop  to  take 
prisoners  or  to  clear  dug-outs,  or  search  captured  ground 
for  concealed  parties  of  the  enemy.  This  work  must 
be  done  by  “  mopping  up  ’’  parties  specially  detailed  for 
the  purpose,  who  should  follow  close  behind  the  assault¬ 
ing  troops  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  re-opening 
fire  after  the  attack  has  passed  on. 

(iii.)  Commanders  must  ensure  that  troops  detailed  for  the 
capture  of  a  second  objective  do  not  get  mixed  up  in 
local  fighting  against  small  parties  of  the  enemy  still 
holding  out  in  the  area  of  the  first  objective. 

(iv.)  Every  commander  down  to  platoon  commanders  should 
keep  a  small  reserve  for  dealing  with  unexpected  move¬ 
ments  or  previously  unlocated  positions. 

5.  The  attacking  infantry  will  usually  be  deployed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  enemy  s  forward  defences  before  the  moment 
fixed  for  the  attack  to  begin. 
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The  success  or  failure  of  the  whole  operation  may  well  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  approach  march  and  deployment 
are  carried  out.  The  preparation  and  execution  of  this  forward 
movement  demands,  therefore,  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  and  subordinate  commanders. 

The  main  principles  to  be  observed  are  that  the  enemy’s  sus¬ 
picions  must  not  be  aroused,  and  that  the  troops  should  arrive  at 
their  forming- up  positions  as  fresh  as  possible  and  within  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  of  the  hour  fixed  for  the  assault.  Representatives 
of  each  unit  should  have  visited  the  ground  beforehand  to  recon¬ 
noitre  and  to  allot  frontages. 

6.  After  a  prolonged  period  of  position  warfare,  when  the  attack 
is  made  from  an  organized  system  of  trenches  the  problem  of 
assembling  the  troops  unseen  may  be  simple,  and  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  deployment  to  take  place  in  daylight..  More  frequently, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  approach  march  and  deploy¬ 
ment  to  take  place  in  the  open,  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  done 
under  cover  of  darkness.  Special  patrol  activity  will  be  required  if 
the  front  of  the  attacking  force  is  so  lightly  held  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  enemy’s  patrols  penetrating  between  the  forward 
posts  and  discovering  the  movement.  In*  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy’s  suspicions  from  being  aroused  this  activity  must  be  care¬ 
fully  arranged.  (See  Sec.  126.) 

7.  When  troops  are  to  form  up  in  the  open  it  is  advisable  for 
the  forming-up  positions  of  the  infantry  and  the  assembly  positions 
of  tanks  to  be  marked  with  tapes.  If  this  work  has  to  be  carried 
out  by  night  it  should  be  completed  two  nights  before  the  attack, 
so  that  the  alignment  can  be  checked  by  daylight,  and  any  necessary 
corrections  made  the  following  night.  In  cases  where  the  opposing 
lines  are  so  close  that  the  tapes  might  be  seen  by  the  enemy  it 
will  be  advisable  to  mark  the  alignment  with  small  pegs  in  the  first 
instance,  and  lay  tape  along  the  pegs  on  the  last  night  before  the 
troops  form  up  for  the  attack. 
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8.  When  forming  up  behind  advanced  posts  which  it  is  decided 
to  withdraw  before  the  barrage  opens,  as  when  the  opposing  lines 
are  very  closely  adjoining,  it  is  essential  that  the  garrisons  of  these 
posts  should  stay  out  until  the  last  moment,  otherwise  the  enemy 
may  push  machine  gun  teams  forward  inside  the  line  of  the  opening 
barrage  and  inflict  heavy  casualties  on  the  assaulting  troops. 

9.  If  gaps  only  have  been  cut  in  the  enemy’s  wire  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  deploy  the  attacking  infantry  with  due  regard  to  the 
position  of  such  gaps. 

The  duties  of  the  infantry  regarding  keeping  gaps  in  the  enemy’s 
wire  open  during  the  course  of  a  preliminary  bombardment,  have 
been  referred  to  in  Sec.  118,  6. 

10.  The  probability  of  troops  having  to  pass  through  an  area 
shelled  with  gas  during  their  approach  march  must  be  taken  into 
account  and  precautions  taken  before  the  march  begins. 

158.  The  employment  of  artillery. 

1.  General. — A  satisfactory  artillery  scheme  can  be  worked  out 
only  after  a  thorough  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy’s  position,  de¬ 
fences,  organization,  artillery  strength  and  dispositions.  After 
a  prolonged  period  of  position  warfare  much  detailed  information 
on  these  points  will  be  available,  but  furbher  reconnaissances  and 
study  of  photographs,  &c.,  must  be  conducted  by  artillery  com¬ 
manders  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the 
general  staff  branch  of  formations. 

2.  In  cases  where  a  preliminary  bombardment  of  some  duration 
is  to  precede  the  attack,  or  where  it  is  a  question  of  capturing  a 
deep  and  highly-organised  position,  the  attachment  of  engineer 
and  infantry  working  parties  to  assist  the  artillery  in  constructing 
shelters  may  be  necessary.  In  such  circumstances  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
ter  battery  "work  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  shelter  for  artillery  personnel  is  imperative  if  serious  loss 
is  to  be  avoided  and  the  efficiency  of  the  guns  is  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  battle. 
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3.  Preliminary  bombardment. — The  first  question  to  be  decided 
in  connection  with  artillery  tasks  will  be  whether  or  not  the  attack 
is  to  be  preceded  by  a  preliminary  bombardment. 

If  a  preliminary  bombardment  is  decided  upon,  the  plan  for  the 
bombardment  will,  in  the  case  of  large  forces,  be  prepared  by  the 
artillery  commander  of  each  corps  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
staff,  after  consultation  with  the  divisional  commanders  concerned. 
The  various  corps  programmes  will  be  co-ordinated  by  the  artillery 
commander  of  the  army. 

4.  The  fire  of  the  artillery  and  mortars  should  not  be  evenly 
distributed  over  the  entire  front  of  the  attack,  but  must  be  designed 
to  bring  a  concentrated  fire  to  bear  on  points  where  it  is  intended  to 
break  through  the  enemy’s  battle  position,  and  on  all  ground  from 
which  fire  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  points.  At  the  same  time 
other  portions' of  the  front  must  not  be  treated  so  lightly  as  to  give 
the  enemy,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  long  bombardment,  any 
indication  of  the  decisive  point  of  attack.  The  depth  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  will  depend  upon  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  enemy’s  defensive 
system,  but  it  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  zone  of 
the  enemy’s  light  artillery  positions.  If  the  enemy’s  line  of  resist¬ 
ance  is  so  far  withdrawn  that  his  guns  which  cover  it  are  out  of 
range  of  the  artillery  supporting  the  attack,  a  preliminary  operation 
will  probably  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  latter  to  be  brought 
forward.  ( See  Sec.  127,  14.)  Arrangements  must  be  made  to  have 
guns  as  far  forward  as  possible,  if  the  enemy’s  outpost  system  is 
known  to  be  deep  and  lightly  held. 

The  fire  of  long-range  artillery  must  be  applied  so  that  full  value 
is  obtained  from  such  ordnance.  Every  round  expended  on  a 
definite  plan,  even  at  extreme  ranges,  is  well  spent. 

5.  If  special  conditions  render  it  necessary  for  a  bombardment 
to  extend  over  a  day,  photographs  showing  the  progress  should  be 
taken  daily  when  conditions  are  favourable,  and  issued  to  all 
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divisional  commanders  concerned  as  well  as  to  the  corps  com¬ 
mander. 

6.  In  the  distribution  of  artillery  fire  for  destruction,  undue’ 
attention  must  not-  be  paid  to  obstacles  covering  supporting  systems 
in  rear  at  the  expense  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  front  system. 
The  fighting  subsequent  to  the  assault,  particularly  t-he  various 
barrages,  will  do  much  towards  opening  a  way  through  a  second 
system  of  defence.  The  first  essential  is  to  ensure  the  infantry’s 
passage  through  the  enemy’s  foremost  system. 

7.  When  the  opposing  systems  of  defence  are  very  close,  cases 
must  occur  where  the  enemy’s  foremost  defences  can  only  be  bom¬ 
barded  at  the  cost  of  an  occasional  round  in  our  own  forward  positions. 
In  such  cases,  owing  to  the  bad  moral  effect  of  one  of  our  own  shells 
falling  into  a  crowded  trench,  especially  just  before  an  assault, 
it  is  advisable  temporarily  to  withdraw  troops  from  the  danger 
area,  ample  notice  being  given  to.  the  infantry  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  evacuation  and  for  defending  the  evacuated  area  by  rifle 
and  machine-gun  fire  from  the  flanks. 

8.  During  the  course  of  a  preliminary  bombardment  and  through¬ 
out  the  action,  the  artillery  must  aim  at  causing  the  enemy  loss 
by  means  of  harassing  fire  on  his  communications,  rest  billets,  and 
distant  centres  of  activity.  Effective  harassing  fire  will  depend 
largely  upon  close  co-operation  between  artillery  and  intelligence 
officers.  The  general  staff  is  responsible  that  this  work  is  so 
thoroughly  co-ordinated  that  information  from  all  sources  is  ob¬ 
tained,  checked,  and  used  promptly  and  to  the  best  effect. 

9.  Counter -battery  work. — Vigorous  counter-battery  work  must 
be  carried  out  both  before  and  during  the  battle.  During  the 
period  immediately  preceding  an  attack,  if  there  is  no  preliminary  - 
bombardment,  there  should  be  no  unusual  activity  in  this  respect, 
or  the  enemy  may  be  put  on  Ins  guard.  But  the  positi  on  of  all  hostile 
batteries  must  in  every  case  be  carefully  recorded,  so  that  they 
may  be  subjected  to  a  violent  neutralizing  fire  at  the  moment 
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of  assault.  Though  the  task  of  neutralizing  the  enemy’s  batteries 
may  be  im  some  respects  more  difficult  if  his  artillery  strength  has 
not  been  reduced  by  previous  bombardment,  yet  other  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  gained.  If  the  intention  to  attack  has  been  success¬ 
fully  concealed,  complete  information  should  be  available  regarding 
the  hostile  artillery  dispositions,  and  there  should  be  little  fear 
of  having  to  deal  with  unexpected  batteries  ;  moreover  the  personnel 
of  the  attacking  artillery  will  be  fresh  and  their  moral  and  physical 
stamina  not  reduced  by  the  strain  and  casualties  inherent  in  a 
preliminary  artillery  duel. 

10.  Barrage  fire. — The  barrage  should  normally  be  organized 
in  several  belts  of  fire,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  depth.  The  fire 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  available  field  guns  usually  forms  the 
belt  nearest  to  the  infantry.  Beyond  this*, successive  belts  may  be 
formed — by  the  remaining  field  guns  and  field  howitzers;  by 
medium  howitzers  ;  by  heavy  howitzers  and  some  medium  guns. 

The  fire  of  the  field  howitzer  belt,  while  working  up  communica¬ 
tion  trenches  and  approaches,  and  perhaps  dwelling  for  a  short 
time  on  strong  points,  should  usually  move  on  a  time  table.  The 
heavy  howitzer  belt  should  search  ground  which  commands  the  line 
of  advance  of  the  attacking  infantry  or  from  which  indirect  machine 
gun  fire  might  be  brought  to  bear.  Special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  localities  from  which  flanking  fire  can  be  brought  to  bear ;  smoke 
shell  are  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  medium  howitzer  belt  may  be 
organized  as  for  the  field  howitzers,  moving  forward  just  in  front 
of  the  field  artillery  barrage ;  or  it  may  be  arranged  like  that  of 
the  heavy  howitzers.  Machine  gun  fire  may  be  superimposed  on 
part  of  the  artillery  barrage,  or  form  a  separate  belt  within' it.  If 
fire  can  be  delivered  on  those  areas  engaged  by  the  heavy  howitzers, 
such  considerable  effect  may  be  obtained  on  any  of  the  enemy’s 
troops  who  attempt  to  escape  artillery  fire  by  leaving  their  positions. 

11.  Sufficient  copies  of  maps  (or  time-tables)  must  be  made  to 
provide  one  for  every  battery  taking  part  in  the  barrage,  and  one 
for  every  battalion  and  company  commander  engaged  in  the  attack. 
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Tank  and  machine  gnn  unit  commanders  will  also  require  copies. 
Once  these  maps  have  been  issued  by  the  corps,  no  alterations  by 
subordinate  commanders  will  be  allowed-  unless  there  is  a  change 
in  the  general  plan  of  attack. 

In  order  that  battery  commanders  can  make  all  their  prepara¬ 
tions  for  firing  a  barrage,  it  is  essential  that  orders  should  reach 
them  at  least  twelve  hours  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  attack, 
and,  if  possible,  in  such  time  as  will  allow  fuzes  to  be  set  by  daylight, 
after  battery  barrage  tables  are  complete 

12.  Protective  barrages. — During  pauses  between  the  capture  of 
one  objective  and  the  attack  of  the  next,  or  after  an  attack  with  a 
limited  object  has  succeeded,  a  protective  barrage  may  be  fired 
to  cover  the  re-organization  of  the  attacking  infantry  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  position  won.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  barrage  of  this  nature  forbids  any  further  advance 
during  its  delivery,  and  will  consequently  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  success. 

13.  A  protective  barrage  should  always  be  delivered  in  depth. 
That  portion  of  the  barrage  which  is  nearest  to  the  troops  should 
remain  stationary,  and  must  be  of  such  volume  as  to  leave  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  its  existence  and  position.  The  remainder  of  the 
barrage  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  ensure  that  no  hostile  troops 
can  counter-attack  without  coming  under  artillery  fire. 

14.  If  a  final  protective  barrage  has  been  fired  during  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  a  captured  position  it  will  usually  be  best  to  repeat  it 
in  the  event  of  a  counter-attack.  This  makes  for  simplicity  and 
confidence,  as  all  arms  will  know  precisely  where  the  barrage  will 
come  down  if  asked  for. 

The  greatest  vigilance  is.  required  of  forward  observing  officers, 
who  must  not  hesitate  to  bring  down  the  protective  barrage  again, 
if  it  appears  that  fire  is  required,  even  though  no  demand  for  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  received  from  the  infantry. 
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15.  It  should  be  impressed  on  all  concerned  that  a  general  call 
for  artillery  support  should  only  be  made  with  the  definite  object  of 
assisting  the  infantry  to  repel  a  counter-attack. 

Infantry  must  be  trained  to  understand  that  each  unwarranted 
call  for  artillery  support  adds  to  the  strain  upon  the  artillery  and 
tends  to  affect  adversely  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  their  fire. 

16.  Advance  of  the  guns. — In  allotting  artillery  tasks  before  the 
attack  begins  arrangements  will  be  made  for  sending  batteries  and 
ammunition  forward  during  the  various  stages  of  the  infantry 
advance.  The  number  and  nature  of  batteries  to  be  sent  forward 
during  the  earlier  stages  will  depend  upon  the  scope  of  the  operation  ; 
but  the  arrangements  should  always  include  a  scheme  for  the  even¬ 
tual  movement  forward  of  all  the  artillery. 

17.  In  the  case  of  an  attack  with  a  limited  objective  as  a  prelude 
to  further  operations,  the  bulk  of  the  artillery  will  usually  remain 
under  corps  control  throughout  the  action  and  will  be  moved  forward 
to  prepare  for  covering  the  next  attack,  and  to  protect  the 
consolidation  of  the  infantry  position. 

18.  Measures  must  be  taken  by  corps  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  divisions  during  the  later  stages  of  the  attack  in  the  matter 
of  counter- battery  work  and  harassing  fire. 

As  long  as  counter-battery  work  can  be  carried  out  by  the  corps, 
close  liaison  with  divisions  and  infantry  brigades  through  artillery 
channels  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But  the  moment  that  corps 
control  is  no  longer  possible,  a  proportion  of  medium  artillery  must 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  divisional  commanders. 

19.  Ammunition  supply. — Once  the  artillery  moves  forward, 
it  is  important  that  no  more  ammunition  is  fired  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  enemy’s  resistance.  If  the  resistance  of 
the  enemy  is  limited  to  rear-guard  action,  excessive  ammunition 
expenditure  by  either  field  or  heavy  artillery  in  unobserved  fire  is 
generally  useless  unle.s  it  interferes  with  the  movements  of  his 
main  body. 
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20 .  Mortars— Medium  mortars  -will  be  used  in  the  preliminary 
bombardment,  and  during  the  early  stages  of  the  attack,  to  break 
up  the  enemy’s  obstacles,  to  inflict  casualties  on  his  foremost  troops, 
and  to  destroy  his  moral. 

After  the  preliminary  bombardment  arrangements  should  be  made 
to .  move  some  medium  ^mortar  batteries;  forward  as  quickly  .  as 
possible,  provided  arrangements  can  be  made  to  bring,  forward 
ammunition.  It  will  probably  be  convenient  to  attach  them  to 
infantry  brigades  during  the  advance,  moving  ' them  forward  by 
bounds  to  prearranged  positions  close  behind  the  infantry.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  support  the  infantry,  if  necessary,  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  attack. .  The  routes  of  advance  to  the  selected  .positions 
must  be  made  known  to  the  batteries.  Careful  pre-arrangements 
will  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ammunition  supply. 

Light  trench  mortars  should  accompany  battalions  in  the  . attack, 
and  be  pushed  forward  boldly  in  close  support  of  the  infantry. 
Bombs  should  be  carried  forward  on  pack  animals. 

159.  The  employment  of  machine  guns. 

1.  Machine  guns  will  be  employed 

(i.)  To  supporti  the  advance  of  the  infantry  throughout  the 
battle. 

(ii.)  To  bring .  concentrated  fire  to  bear  upon  centres  of 
resistance  which  may  check  the  advance. 

(iii.)  To  protect  the  flanks. 

(iv.)  To  provide  a  system  of  defence  organized  in  depth  against 
hostile  counter-attacks. 

(v.)  To  supplement  the  artillery  barrages. . 

2.  The  machine  guns  detailed  to  carry  out  the  initial  barrage  or 
other  covering  fire  should  gererally  open  fire .  at  the  moment  the 
infantry  assault  begins.  Careful  arrangements  must  be  made 
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beforehand  to  regulate  the  direction  and  duration  of  the  fire  ,  as 
owing  to  the  dust  and  smoke,  it  will  be  impossible  to  rely  upon 
direct  observation.  Direct  overhead  and  flanking  fire  should  be 
employed.  Indirect  fire  can  be  used  effectively  to  support  the 
advance  of  the  infantry,  and  is  also vof  value  for  harassing  •  the 
^enemy’s  communications,  routes  of  approach,  and  areas  of  con¬ 
centration. 

3.  As  the  infantry  penetrates  the  enemy’s  lines  and  advances 
to  a  distance  which  makes  it  unsafe  for  machine  gun  units  hitherto 
employed  in  the  original  covering  fire  to  continue  firing,  these 
units  should  be  moved  forward  for- employment  in  further  tasks, 
similar  to  those  enumerated  in  para.  1. 

4.  The  ability  of  machine  guns;  rapidly  to-  develop  a  strong 
volume  of  fire  must  be  utilized  by  sending  forward  machine 
gun  units  in  close  support  of  the  attacking-  infantry;  >  Their 
guns  should  be  employed  to  bring  fire  -to  bear  upon  hostile 
strong  points  and  localities  which  are  delaying  the  attack  or  are 
being  enveloped  by  the  inf antryj  to  break  up  counter-attacks,  and 
to  form  centres  of  resistance  bn  which  the  infantry  can  rally -in  case 
the  leading  troops  are  driven  back  by -the  enemy;  Machine  guns, 
therefore,  should  not  be  with  the  leading  companies.  They 
should  be  moved  forward  by  bounds  to  positions  from  which 
they  can  be  employed  wherever  the  situation  may  demand. 

The  objectives  of  the  guns  detailed  for  the  close  support  of  the 
infantry  should  be  points  from  which  direct  overhead  and  flanking 
fire  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  infantry  has  reached  its  objectives,  or' whenever  • 
the  advance  pauses,  machine  guns  should  retain  their  disposition 
in  dcpbh  and  select  positions  whence  they  can  best  defend  the  flanks 
and  hold  tactical  localities. 

160 .  The  empbyment  of  engineers. 

1.  The  divisional  C.R.E.  will  usually  retain  the  whole  of  the 
engineers  under  his  own  control  in  order  that  the  necessary  reliefs 
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for  continuous  day  and  night  work  can  be  arranged,  and  .  that 
a  reserve  may  at  all  times  be  available  for  urgent  work. 

2.  To  ensure  that  no  time  is  lost,  it  is  usually  best  to  assemble 
the  different  parties  to  which  work  has  been  allotted  in  a  brigade 
zone  of  operations,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  brigade  headquarters  by 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  attack.  The  remainder,  to 
save  loss  of  time  in  communicating  orders,  should  be  assembled  at 
some  central  place  which  is  in  direct  communication  with  divisional 
headquarters. 

3.  After  a  successful  assault  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
roads  and  tracks  within  the  enemy’s  lines  should  at  once  be  made 
passable  for  the  forward  movement  of  guns,  ammunition,  stores 
and  supplies.  Detachments  of  divisional  engineers  will  therefore  be 
detailed  beforehand  by  the  C.R.E.  to  go  forward  soon  after  the 
infantry  has  captured  the  enemy’s  first  defensive  system,  in  order 
to  bridge  trenches,  fill  in  shell  holes  and  construct  tracks.  They 
will  also  be  responsible  for  the  early  erection  of  adequate 
signboards.  The  work  which  will  be  required  in  this  direction  can 
be  determined  approximately  by  previous  reconnaissance  and  by  the 
study  of  maps  and  photographs.  Definite  tasks  will  be  allotted  to 
each  detachment. 

161 .  Preparation  of  the  battle  area. 

1.  Surprise  is  essential  to  any  success.  The  commander  of  an 
attacking  force  will  have  the  initiative  in  making  his  dispositions, 
and  he  must  endeavour  throughout  the  preparatory  period  to  keep 
tbe  enemy  in  ignorance  as  to  : — 

(i.)  The  frontage  and  limits  of  his  intended  attack. 

(ii.)  The  day  and  hour  when  the  attack  is  to  be  delivered. 

With  this  object  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  conceal  the 
preparations  for  the  attack  and  to  make  or  simulate  preparations 
in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  operations. 
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2.  When  an  attack  takes  place  after  a  prolonged  period  of  position 
warfare  it  will  be  possible  for  many  of  the  necessary  preparations 
such  as  the  accumulation  of  ammunition,  supplies  and  stores,  the 
construction  of  artillery  positions,  mortar  emplacements  and  forward 
headquarters,  the  improvement  of  communication,  &c.,  to  be  made 
as  part  of  the  normal  defensive  system  of  the  sector.  When  this 
cannot  be  done  the  sites  on  which  work  is  to  be  carried  out  should 
be  camouflaged  before  work  is  begun,  and  in  all  cases  the  work  most 
difficult  to  conceal  should  be  started  last. 

3.  In  order  to  ensure  the  efficient  execution  of  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  detailed  programmes  of  work  will  have  to  be  drawn  up  by 
subordinate  formations.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  Sec.  115. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  matter  should  be  considered  in  its 
broader  aspect  by  the  commander  of  the  force  when  forming  his 
plan  of  attack  in  order  that  he  may  gauge  the  approximate  date 
by  which  preparations  can  be  completed,  and  may  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  enemy’s,  deception -on  other  parts  of  the  front. 

162.  Concentration  and  assembly  of  troops  for  the  attack . 

1.  Secrecy  in  the  concentration  and  assembly  of  troops  for  a 
deliberate  attack  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  concentration  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  enumerated  in  Sec.  Ill,  and  every  possible 
provision  made  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  suspicions  being  aroused. 

All  movements  on  roads  and  railways  in  rear  of  the  front  of  attack 
must  be  regulated  so  that  there  is  no  apparent  increase  in  traffic, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  necessary  movement  should  take  place 
at  night.  The  use  of  wireless  telegrapny  must  be  carefully  controlled 
(s'ee  Sec.  Ill),  and  newly  arrived  troops  enjoined  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  air  or  ground  observation.  All  fires  and  lights  must  be 
carefully  regulated  at  night.  As  far  as  possible  the  action  of  artillery 
should  remain  normal  up  to  the  day  of  attack,  and  there  should  be 
no  noticeable  increase  in  the  activity  of  patrols.  The  concealment 
of  the  assembly  and  deployment  of  the  assaulting  troops  will  require 
the  fullest  consideration.  (See  Sec.  111.) 

(b  14768)  x 
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2.  The  rapid  and  secret  arrival  and  deployment  of  a  large  force 
of  artillery  will  demand  careful  forethought  and  detailed  orders. 
All  movements  into  the  area  of  operations  must  be  carried,  out  by 
night,  and  every  possible  measure  taken  to  hide  the  construction  of 
new  work  which  might  be  visible  from  the  air. 

3.  As  regards  the  general  deployment  of  artillery,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  mass  a  great  number  of  batteries  within  too  confined  an  area,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  valley,  where  they  may  all  be  neutralized  at  the  same  time 
by  comparatively  few  hostile  guns  or  by  a  gas  shell  bombardment. 

163.  Special  preliminary  measures. 

1.  General  instructions  regarding  the  issue  of  orders,  conferences 
and  preliminary  arrangements  common  to  operations  generally  are 
given  in  Sec.  115. 

2.  Formation  of  ammunition  dumps. — The  amount  of  additional 
ammunition  required  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
attack.  If  it  is  decided  to  carry  .put  the  attack  after  comparatively 
little  artillery  preparation,  the  necessity  for  the  provision  of  many 
ammunition  dumps  will  be  obviated.  Every  care  must  be  taken, 
not  only  to  hide  them  from  the  enemy’s  observation,  but  also  to 
protect  them  against  the  enemy’s  artillery  fire.  New  dumps  should 
be  made  at  other  places  as  well  as  on  the  particular  front  where  the 
attack  is  to  take' place.  No  increase  of  lorry  traffic  or  of  horse 
transport  should  be  allowed  by  daylight.  In  view  of  an  advance 
ammunition  should  be  stored  as  far  forward  as  can  be  arranged. 
It  should  be  carried  forward  at  night  and  stored,  whenever  possible, 
in  exist!  g  shelters,  cellars,  or  dug-outs.  All  new  work  should  be 
carefully  camouflaged. 

3.  Construction  of  artillery  positions,  dec. — The  remarks  contained 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  with  regard  to  secrecy  apply  equally 
to  the  construction  of  new  artillery  positions  and  trench  mortar 
emplacements.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  observing  the  arrival  of  reinforcing  artillery  and  mortars. 
Any  new  positions  and  emplacements  which  may  be  required  must 
be  constructed  in  an  inconspicuous  manner,  and  every  precaution 
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taken  to  hide  tracks  and  new  work.  In  some  cases  it  may  even 
be  advisable  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  the  gun  detachments 
after  the  guns  have  been  placed  in  position,  iri  order  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  tracks  or  signs  of  activity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  guns. 

4.  Accommodation  for  troops. — All  movements  of  large  bodies  of 
troops,  and  all  marches  necessitated  by  the  changing  of  billets  in 
the  back  areas,  should  be  carried  out  by  night.  Camps,  wherever 
possible,  should  be  made  in  woods.  Transport  and  artillery  should 
never  be  parked  in  open  fields,  but  under  trees  and  along  hedges. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  cover  provided  by  farmyards  and 
villages.  Careful  arrangements  must  be  made  for  watering  horses. 
All  fights  must  be  carefully  screened.  An  officer  should  be  detailed 
for  each  camp,  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
rules  and  regulations  and  for  seeing  that  the  arrangements  for 
protection  from  observation  from  the  air  are  complete. 

In  the  forward  area  it  will  be  out  of  the  question,  if  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  offensive  are  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  enemy,  to 
dig  trenches  or  to  construct  dug-outs  for  troops  immediately 
before  the  attack.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
an  attack  following  a  prolonged  period  of  position  warfare,  when 
additional  accommodation  can  be  started  some  weeks  before  it  is 
required,  the  existing  accommodation  must  suffice. 

5.  Construction  of  headquarters. — The  headquarters  of  formations 
and  units  in  the  attack  must  be  as  far  forward  as  conditions  permit. 
They  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  facilities  afforded  for 
inter- communication  and  should  usually  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
intelligence  posts.  They  should  provide  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  liaison  officers  from  other  formations  or  units,  and  for  signal 
service  personnel,  runners,  &c. 

6.  Rations ,  &c. — The  formation  of  reserves  of  rations,  forage, 
engineer  stores,  and  water  must  be  carefully  controlled,  as  the 
enemy  may  obtain  from  them  useful  indications  of  a  coming  attack. 
They  should  be  placed  in  specially  made  or  natural  excavations. 
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and  covered  with  tarpaulins  or  camouflage.  In  order  to  prevent 
undue  traffic  by  day,  their  distribution  Will  have  to  be  carried  out 
by  night,  the  importance  of  a  sound  scheme  for  sending  forward 
ammunition,  supplies,  water  and  stores  to  the  troops  during  the 
course  of  the  advance  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

7.  Zero  hour. — Deliberate  attacks  by  large  forces  have  for  the  most 
part  to  take  place  at  dawn  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  assembling 
in  daylight.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of  attacks  at  this  time,  the 
element  of  surprise  has  often  been  absent.  On  other  occasions 
assaulting  troops  have  suffered  moral  or  material  loss  through  being 
obliged  to  concentrate  in  their  assembly  trenches  some  hours 
previous  to  the  time  fixed  for  a  daylight  assault.  Smoke  gives 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  dawn  attack  at  any  time  of  the  day. 

Moonlight  may  also  be  made  use  of.  In  this  case  Zero  hour 
should  be  selected  so  that  the  enemy’s  outpost  zone  is  traversed 
by  moonlight  and  that  the  assaulting  troops  reach  the  hostile  battle 
position  just  after  daybreak. 

8.  Synchronization  of  watches. — The  importance  of  the  accurate 
synchronization  of  watches  is  not  always  realized. 

All  officers  must  acquire  the  habit  of  checking  their  watches  daily 
with  the  official  time,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  signal  service. 

The  use  cf  the  telephone  for  synchronization  of  watches  is 
forbidden. 

9.  Disposal  of  surplus  clothing  and  equipment. — The  surplus  clothing 
and  equipment  of  each  man  taking  part  in  an  attack  should  be  tied 
up  in  his  haversack,  or  a  labelled  sandbag,  which  will  be  stored  under 
cover  at  the  unit’s  transport  lines  or  in  some  suitable  building. 

10.  Issue  of  S.A.A.y  tools ,  &c. — Ii>  order  to  save  the  men  un¬ 
necessary  fatigue  it  may  be  possible  in  the  case  of  deliberate  opera¬ 
tions  to  issue  S.A.A.,  bombs,  tools,  flares,  S.O.S.  signals,  &c.,  which 
are  not  part  of  the  man’s  ordinary  equipment,  at  a  forward  dump. 

These  stores,  which  are  additional  to  the  establishment  fixed  for 
the  dump,  should  be  laid  out  beforehand,  so  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  issuing  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Combined  Naval  and  Military  Operations. 

(Note. — This  chapter  is  still  under  consideration,  and  is  not 
included  in  this  provisional  edition.) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Warfare  Against  an  Uncivilized  Enemy.* 

164.  General  principles. 

1.  In  campaigns  against  savages,  the  armament,  tactics,  and 
characteristics  of  the  enemy,  and  the  nature  of  the  theatre  of 
operations  demand  that  the  normal  application  of  the  principles 
of  regular  warfare  be  considerably  modified ;  the  modifications  in 
this  chapter  are  such  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

2.  Self-reliance,  vigilance,  and  judgment  are  the  chief  re¬ 
quisites  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  inherent  in  savage  warfare. 
Discipline  and  organization  are  powerful  aids  ;  but  unless  both 
officers  and  men  are  well  trained,  capable  of  adapting  their  action 


*  The  rules  for  transport  and  convoys  in  Secs.  34  and  35  apply  equally  to 
warfare  in  uncivilized  countries. 
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to  unexpected  conditions,  and  of  beating  the  enemy  at  his  own 
tactics  the  campaign  will  be  needlessly  long  and  costly. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  objective  will  differ  considerably  according 
to  circumstances.  In  the  case  Of  peoples  with  some  settled  form 
of  government,  an  advance  against  their  capital  will  probably  be 
opposed  ;  its  fall  will  follow  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  will  bring 
all  organized  resistance  to  an  end.  Similarly,  in  dealing  with 
independent  fanatical  tribes,  an  advance  against  a  sacred  town  or 
shrine  may  have  the  same  effect.  If  no  such  objective  be  available, 
the  enemy  may  be  brought  to  oppose  the  advance  by  a  movement 
against  his  wells  or  sources  of  supply.  Should  the  enemy  refuse 
to  make  any  organized  resistance,  the  occupation  of  his  country, 
the  seizure  of  his  flocks  and  supplies,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
villages  and  crops  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  his  submission. 
Against  any  of  such  objectives,  the  moral  and  material  effect  of  a 
vigorous  aerial  offensive  will  often  render  further  military  operations 
unnecessary.  The  use  of  aircraft  will  undoubtedly  decrease  con¬ 
siderably  the  difficulties  experienced  in  similar  campaigns  in  the 
past,  for  the  moral  of  the  enemy  will  inevitably  suffer  from  the 
knowledge  that  no  difficulties  of  terrain  can  shelter  him  from 
aerial  attack.  To  gain  full  advantage  of  this  factor,  however,  it 
is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  sustained  aerial  offensive.  This 
will  necessitate  a  comparatively  large  number  of  aircraft,  since 
continuous  work,  especially  in  tropical  climates,  quickly  puts 
machines  out  of  action.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  aeroplanes 
can  only  operate  from  points  served  by  good  roads  suitable  for  the 
mechanical  transport  required  to  bring  up  necessary  supplies  of 
material. 

4.  The  susceptibility  of  this  class  of  enemy  ,  to  moral  influences  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  campaign.-  Hesitation,  delay,- or 
any  retrograde  movement  will  at  once  be  interpreted  as  signs  of 
weakness,  and  while  the  braver  of  the  enemy  will  be  encouraged, 
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the  waverers,  always  to  be  found  amongst  undisciplined  forces,  will 
be  tempted  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  what  appears  to  be  the  winning 
side.  A  vigorous  offensive,  strategical  as  well  as  tactical,  is 
always  the  safest  method  of  conducting  operations. 

The  most  complete  preparations,  which  should  include  a  careful 
study  of  the  topography  of  the  country  and  of  the  mode  of  fighting, 
habits,  and  characteristics  of  the  enemy,  should  be  made,  to  ensure 
the  campaign  being  carried  through  to  its  conclusion  without  a 
check.  Success  is  to  be  achieved  by  discipline  and  vigour  rather 
than  by  force  of  numbers. 

5.  The  local  resources  being  small,  all  supplies  will,  as  a  rule, 
have  to  be  carried ;  owing  to  the  absence  of  good  roads  it  will 
usually  be  impossible  to  use  wheeled  transport,  and  motor 
tractors  may  be  useless.  In  such  cases,  pack  animals  or  porters 
will  be  employed,  and  these  will  often  be  unable  to  move  on  a 
wide  front.  Supply  and  baggage  columns  will  therefore  be  both 
long  and  vulnerable  ;  and  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  men 
and  animals  which  it  is  possible  to  move  over,  pne  road  during 
the  hours  of  daylight,  a  force  ma,y  have  to  be  broken  up  into  small 
and  compact  columns,  moving  in  several  lines,  or  on  the  same  road 
at  a  day's  interval.  Against  a  badly  organized  enemy  this  is  not 
so  dangerous  as  it  would  be  in  other  circumstances.  ' 

6.  The  freedom  of  an  uncivilized  enemy  from  the  complicated 
organization  of  regular  armies,  his  individual  independence,  and 
his  ability  to  disperse  at  will,  necessitates  a  crushing  blow 
if  the  result  of  an  action  is  to  be  decisive.  Care  should 
therefore  be  taken  not  to  induce  him  to  abandon  a  position 
by  too  great  a  display  of  force,  or  to  manoeuvre  him  out  of 
it,  unless  it  be  too  strong  to  be  taken  without  undue  loss.  When 
once  beaten  he  should  be  followed  up  and  given  no  respite  until  all 
resistance  is  at  an  end.  Natural  obstacles  will  often  render  pursuit 
a  difficult  undertaking,  except  by  aircraft,  but  to  facilitate  it,  a 
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portion  of  the  force,  at  least,  should  be  thoroughly  mobile  and 
independent ;  the  question  of  supply  and  transport  must  be  carefully 
worked  out  beforehand. 

7.  As  such  people  are  usually  adepts  in  laying  ambushes  and 
effecting  surprises,  vigilance  and  precautions  should  never  be 
relaxed.  Reconnaissances,  even  when  everything  appears  to  be 
absolutely  secure,  should  be  pushed  out  as  far  as  prudence  permits, 
and  every  endeavour  made  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  surprise. 

8.  In  open  country  a  badly  armed  enemy  has  but  small  chance 
against  regular  troops,  but  in  bush,  or  very  broken  country,  their 
superior  activity,  recklessness,  and  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
coupled  with  their  invisibility  from  the  air,  make  them  formidable 
foes.  When,  therefore,  there  is  any  choice,  such  ground  should  be 
avoided,  especially  as  a  halting-place  or  bivouac^ 

9.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  precautions  regarding  secrecy 
laid  dowh  in  Chapter  VII  can  be  relaxed  because  the  enemy  is  un¬ 
civilized.  5Pany  such  races  are  adepts  in  the  arts  of  obtaining 
and  utilizing  information,  and  the  strictest  vigilance  must  be 
observed.  Individuals  who  may  come  in  to  volunteer  information, 
as  well  as  messengers  from  the  enemy,  should  be  seen  at  some  place 
well  outside  the  camp,  and  every  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
them  obtaining  any  information  whatever.  The  interior  of  camps 
should  be  a  terra  incognita  to  the  enemy. 

Mountain  Warfare. 

135.  General  principles. 

1.  The  leading  consideration  in  mounta:n  warfare  is  to 
leave  no  higher  ground  within  effective  ranges  open  to  the 
enemy  from  which  fire  can  b:>  brought  to  bear.  This  is  a 
precaution  which  must  never  be  neglected,  even  when  the  country 
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is  to  all  appearance  unoccupied.  At  the  same  time,  in  applying 
this  principle,  commanders  must  guard  against  being  led  into 
climbing  higher  and  higher,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  field  of  fire 
or  greater  command  of  ground,  if  by  so  doing  they  would  make  it 
difficult  to  extricate  their  command. 

2.  The  principle  of  always  having*  bodies  of  men  in  rear, 
or  on  the  flanks,  covering  by  their  fire  the  advance  or  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  nearest  the  enemy,  is  especially  important 
in  hill  fighting.  On  nearly  every  ridge  and  spur  positions  will 
be  found  where  this  can  be  done,  and  advantage  can  also  often 
be  taken  of  parallel  or  converging  features  from  which  covering 
and  cross  fire  may  be  used  with  effect.  Machine  guns  are  especially 
suitable  for  covering  fire  of  this  nature. 

3.  As  a  general  rule  salients  should  be  used  both  for  advances 
and  retirements,  rather  than  re-entrants.  Ravines  should  be 
avoided  unless  their  exact  course  is  known  and  the  heights  on 
either  side  are  held.  Preparations  to  meet  a  counter-attack 
should  always  be  made  when  the  summit  is  approached,  and  as 
soon  as  a  crest  is  occupied  an  immediate  and  rapid  fire  should 
be  opened  upon  any  of  the  enemy  within  range.  Men  should 
be  careful  not  to  expose  themselves  on  the  sky-line. 

4.  In  mountain  warfare  the  withdrawal  of  troops  in  the  presence 
of  an  enterprising  enemy  is  always  a  most  difficult  operation.  It 
is  of  first  importance  that  all  retirements  be  commenced  :'n 
ample  time  to  ensure  their  being  completed  before  dark, 
and  that  the  ground  over  which  the  retirement  is  to  be  effected 
should  have  been  previously  reconnoitred.  If  this  latter  precaution 
is  neglected  there  is  every  probability  of  the  troops  falling  into- 
an  ambuscade,  or  finding  themselves  involved  in  difficult  ground 
from  which  they  can  only  be  extricated  with  heavy  loss.  If  there 
is  any  probability  of  a  retirement  not  being  completed  before  dark, 
it  is  usually  better  to  choose  the  most  suitable  locality  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  camp,  and  to  remain  halted  for  the  night. 
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5.  All  retirements  must  be  conducted  by  bodies  of  troops  in 
succession.  The  rearmost  troops  retire  through  the  successive 
supporting  lines,  the  latter  covering  the  withdrawal  and  holding 
on  to  their  ground  until  their  own  retirement  can  be  similarly 
covered  by  other  troops  in  positions  in  rear.  In  the  same  mannei, 
when  a  retirement  from  foot  hills  is  contemplated,:  the  commander 
should  arrange  in  good  time  to  send  back  some  portion  of  his  force 
to  a  position  some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  heights,  whence 
a  good  field  of  fire  can  be  obtained,  to  cover  the  withdrawal  on  to 
the  plain. 

Before  a  retirement  is  begun  machine  guns  should  be  sited  so 
that  they  can,  using  overhead  or  flanking  fire,  cover  the  ground  over 
which  the  retirement  is  to  take  place.  In  this  way  the  enemy  will 
be  prevented  from  following  up  the  retiring  infantry,  in  addition 
to  which  the  enemy  fire  can  to  a  great  extent  be  neutralised. 

The  principal  point  to  he  borne  in  mind  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  rapidity  of  movement.  Such  rapidity  can  be 
combined  with  precision  of  movement  and  complete  subor¬ 
dination  to  the  will  of  the  commander,  but  to  ensure  this 
on  service,  frequent  practice  in  peace  is  necessary. 

6.  When  the  enemy  is  seen  to  be  following  up  the  main  body, 
a  strong  party  may  often  be  sent  to  prepare  an  ambush  at  some 
point  through  which  the  column  will  pass,  but  arrangements  must 
be  made  to  give  this  party  support  if  required. 

7.  Except  when  the  .  ground  is  very  broken  or  mountainous, 
retiring  troops  can  often  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  pressure  of  pursuit 
by  the  co-operation  of  low-flying  aircraft  using  bombs  and  machine 

guns.  .  . 

8.  In  dealing  with  an  enemy  who  gives  no  quarter,  it  is  necessary 
to  arrange  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  wounded  men.  In  the  event 
of  a  casualty  in  the  rear  fighting  line,  the  retirement  must  be  stopped 
at  once  in  the  immediate  locality,  and  a  local  counter-attack  delivered 
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if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  enemy  concentrating  fire  on  the  party 
carrying  down  the  wounded.  All  ranks  should  be  trained  in  the 
various  methods  of  carrying  wounded  men,  as  stretchers  are  not 
always  suitable  for  steep  slopes,  and  offer  a  conspicuous  target. 

9.  Cavalry. — In  mountain  warfare  the  opportunities  for  cavalry 
action  will  be  few  ;  but,  since  horsemen  are  dreaded  by  hill  people 
they  should  be  employed  whenever  occasion  offers.  Chances  for  an 
effective  charge  or  pursuit  often  present  themselves  in  the  more  open 
valleys  and  foothills,  while  the  arm  can  take  advantage  of  its 
mobility  to  act  dismounted  in  the  more  difficult  ground,  provided 
that  men  and  horses  have  been  properly  trained  for  such  work. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  given  in  Sec.  164,  6,  cavalry  waiting 
"for  the  opportunity  to  pursue  must  be  carefully  concealed. 

10.  Artillery.— For  the  same  reason  the  premature  action  of 
artillery  in  an  advance  must  be  avoided.  It  is  generally  desirable, 
however,  to  have  a  few  guns  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  they  are 
of  great  assistance  in  clearing  hills  for  piqueting. 

In  a  retirement  the  conditions  are  very  different.  This  is  the 
occasion  on  which  a  hill  enemy  is  most  active  and  dangerous.  The 
object  of  the  artillery  is  then  not  so  much  to  inflict  loss  as  to  prevent 
casualties  (see  para.  8).  A  few  shells  fired  at  an  enemy  pressing 
hard  on  an  infantry  piquet  will  disconcert  and  check  him,  even 
though  it  does  him  no  actual  damage,  and  will  greatly  assist  the 
piquet  in  making  good  its  withdrawal.  Consequently  moral  and 
actual  effect  are  of  almost  equal  importance,  and  some  guns  should 
always  be  in  action  so  that  fire  can  be  directed  on  the  enemy  when¬ 
ever  he  can  be  seen. 

11.  Machine  guns. — In  mountainous  country  the  provision  of  a 
large  force  of  artillery  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
artillery  ammunition  is  difficult.  In  these  circumstances  machine 
guns  are,  by  their  characteristics,  particularly  suited  to  supplement 
the  fire  of  the  artillery  in  covering  the  advance  or  retirement  of  the 
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infantry.  Their  great  fire  power  may  in  certain  circumstances,  as 
for  instance  in  local  defence  on  the  lines  of  communication,  enable 
the  strength  of  the  infantry  to  be  materially  reduced.  To  obtain 
full  effect  from  their  employment,  their  fire  must  be  carefully  or¬ 
ganized  and  controlled,  and  arrangements  for  machine  gun  support 
must  be  worked  out  before  movements  depending  upon  it  are 

allowed  to  begin.  . 

The  principles  of  their  employment  do  not  differ  from  those 
obtaining  in  civilized  warfare,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  withdrawal  of  machine  guns  in  action  in  hilly  country  and  with 
pack  transport  takes  time.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  to 
retain  them  in  action  so  long  as  to  jeopardise  their  withdrawal. 

12.  Infantry.— In  advancing  up  hill,  the  pace  should  be  slow,  so 
as  not  to  distress  the  men,  and  they  should  be  accustomed  to  form 
themselves  rapidly  into  groups,  while-  advancing,  for  resisting  a 
sudden  charge,,  and  to  extend  again  without  delay-.  Bayonets 
should  be  invariably  fixed  on  approaching  the  summit  of  any 
ridge,  whether  it  appears  to  be  occupied  or  not,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  supports  should  be  pushed  up  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to 
aid  the  advanced  sections.  It  will  often  be  of  great  moral  and 
material  assistance  to  the  troops  advancing  uphill  if  the  supports 
or  other  bodies  of  troops,  including  machine  guns,  Lewis  guns  or 
trench  mortars,  open  a  burst  of  rapid  fire  on  to  the  summit  just 
previous  to  its  occupation.  Rifle  grenades  can  also  be  of  assistance 
if  fired  over  the  crest  by  troops  nearing  the  top  to  dislodge  any 
enemy  that  may  be  there  waiting  for  our  troops  to  reach  the  summit. 

Dead  ground  may  generally  be  found  just  before  the  final  ascent 
to  the  summit  of  a  knoll,  and  men  should  always  be  collected 
under  such  cover  so  as  to  form  a  solid  front  to  oppose  a  sudden 
charge.  Straggling  up  hill  without  such  precautions  invites 

In  retiring,  the  last  section  or  platoon  will  be  disposed  so  as  to 
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cover  as  large  an  extent  of  front  as  possible.  The  decision  as  to 
when  these  sections  are  in  their  turn  to  make  their  retirement  will 
be  given  by  the  senior  commander  on  the  spot,  and  section  com¬ 
manders  will  then  name  each  man  who  is  to  move.  The  named 
men  will  creep  back  until  out  of  sight,  and  then  retire  at  top  speed, 
avoiding  the  sky-line,  to  the  spot  previously  pointed  out  to  them  by 
their  section  commander.  In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  the 
flank  men  should  be  left  until  the  last,  and  should  increase  their 
rate  of  fire.  When  a  few  men  only  remain  they  will  all  leave 
together,  moving  as  fast  as  possible.  Men  should  be  trained  to 
carry  out  these  movements  so  that  they  cannot  be  observed  or  heard 
by  the  enemy,  as  a  single  man  may  give  away  the  situation  and  thus 
cause  the  company  to  be  hampered  in  its  retirement. 

13.  Scouts. — In  very  exceptional  circumstances  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  superior  activity  of  infantry  scouts  to  employ  them 
for  such  distant  reconnaissance  as  would  be  allotted  to  mobile 
troops  were  the  ground  suitable.  Scouts  may  also  be  used  to  lay 
ambuscades  at  night,  or  to  stalk  snipers,  but  their  employment  on 
such  missions,  except  on  very  special  occasions,  should  be  very 
sparingly  resorted  to,  since  it  interferes  with  their  proper  duty 
of  reconnaissance.  Constant  night  work,  moreover,  soon  breaks 
men  down. 

14.  Ruses. — To  mystify,  mislead  and  surprise  the  enemy  is  per¬ 
haps  of  almost  greater  importance  in  mountain  warfare  than  in 
other  forms  of  war.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  all  commanders 
down  to  those  of  the  platoon  and  the  section  should  at  all  times  be 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  outwitting  the  enemy  by  the  employment 
of  ruses,  and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  inflicting  damage 
upon  him  by  these  means. 

166.  Gamps  and  livouacs. 

1.  Ihe  shape  of  a  camp  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  rectangular, 
the  corners  being  blunted.  If  the  perimeter  is  very  irregular,  there 
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is  a  risk  of  troops  firing  into  each  other  at  night.  It  is  of  importance 
in  fixing  a  camping  ground  to  consider  the  exits  for  the  next  day’s 
movement,  and,  if  necessary,  to  have  them  improved. 

2.  Tents  and  bivouac  shelters  should  be  pitched  parallel  to  the 
perimeter,  and  from  5  to  10  yards  from  it,  in  order  to  give  men 
room  to  fall  in  in  case  of  alarm.  Cooking  places  and  latrines  for 
use  by  day  should  be  outside  the  perimeter ;  those  for  use  by 
night  inside  and  within  the  camping  grounds  of  units.  Particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  communications  within  a  camp,  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  dark.  There  should  be  a  central 
road  with  branch  roads  at  right  angles  to  it,  at  suitable  intervals. 

3.  The  sanitation  of  camps  is  specially  important  in  mountain 
warfare  since  space  is  usually  very  restricted,  and  the  same  ground 
will  probably  have  to  be  used  by  successive  forces.  Not  only 
must  all  ordinary  precautions  be  carefully  observed,  but  the  fullest 
information  as  to  sources  of  water  supply,  sites  of  latrines,  &c., 
must  be  communicated  to  incoming  units. 

167  Information . 

1.  The  general  principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  IV  apply  equally 
to  mountain  warfare,  but  they  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  terrain 
and  the  character  of  the  enemy. 

.  2.  The  work  of  reconnaissance  will  fall  chiefly  on  the  Air 
Force  and  the  infantry,  though  mobile  troops  should  be  employed 
whenever  the  ground  permits.  Against  an  enemy  who  gives  no 
quarter  small  reconnoitring  parlies  cannot  be  employed,  and  scouts 
must  therefore  have  supports  on  which  to  rally. 

3.  An  enemy  who  intends  to  attack  after  dusk  usually  moves 
fairly  close  to  camp  during  daylight,  and  his  intention  of  effecting 
a  surprise  may  often  be  frustrated  if  the  adjacent  country  is 
reconnoitred  during  the  afternoon,  the  troops  remaining  out  as  late 
as  is  compatitla  with  their  safe  return  to  camp.  This  is  a  duty  on 
which  cavalry  may  often  be  employed. 
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4.  When  aircraft  are  not  available, .  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  possession  of  commanding  heights  to  search  thoroughly  all 
the  country  within  sight,  and  for.  this  purpose  as  many  men  as 
possible  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of  telescopes  and  field  glasses. 
It  should  also  be  impressed  on  all  troops,  and  particularly  on  those 
on  piquet,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  report  immediately  any  movements 
of  the  enemy  and  especially  any  indications  of  hostile  gatherings 
towards  dusk. 

5.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  mountainous  country  thorough  ground 
reconnaissance  is  essential. 

163.  Protection  on  the  march . 

1.  The  usual  method  of  protection  adopted  is  to  piquet  the 
heights  which  command,  and  the  ravines  which  open  into,  the  line 
of  march,  but  it  may  occasionally  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to 
detail  a  special  party  to  guard  a  threatened  flank.  In  all  move¬ 
ments  involving  subsequent  retirements,  such  as  reconnaissances, 
foraging,  &c.,  no  defile  through  which  the  troops  will  have  to 
pass  in  returning,  and  no  commanding  point  from  which  an 
enemy  could  harass  the  retirement,  should  be  left  unguarded. 

2.  Piquets  are  normally  furnished  by  the  advanced  guard,  the 
strength  of  which  therefore  will  largely  depend  upon  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  heights  which  it  may  have  to  piquet.  When 
the  nature  of  the  country  necessitates  a  large  number  of  piquets 
it  may  be  found  preferable  to  detail  special  troops,  other  than 
those  of  the  advanced  guard,  for  piquet  duties.  In  this  case  the 
piquets  will  be  posted  by  the  officer  commanding  these  troops 
under  the  direction  of  the  commander  of  the  advanced  guard.  In 
some  cases  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  fighting  force  of  a  column 
may  have  to  be  employed  to  piquet  heights  in  this  way. 

3.  Supports  should  be  left  at  suitable  points  to  cover  and  regulate 
the  withdrawal  of  the  piquets.  These  supports  should  include 
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Lewis  gun3.  It  will  often  be  found  impracticable  to  send  Lewis  guns 
up  steep  hills  with  the  actual  piquet,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
manhandling  the  gun  and  also  to  the  difficulties  of  ammunition 
supply.  Machine  guns  may  also  be  employed  usefully  in  the  duty 
of  supporting  piquets  in  gaining  position  and  also  in  withdrawing 
them. 

Piquets  should  be  in  sight  of  the  supports,  or  of  the  main  column, 
or  when  this  is  not  possible,  connecting  files  should  be  posted,  one 
of  whom  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  piquet  and  the 
column  by  signal.  It  will  generally  be  useful  to  leave  a  file  of  men 
belonging  to  the  piquet  on  the  road  by  which  the  column  will 
pass,  to  inform  the  rearguard  commander  of  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  piquet.  This  file  should  fix  bayonets  for  purposes  of 
recognition.  In  cases  such  as  those  referred  to  in  para.  1  above, 
where  piquets  are  left  out  after  the  column  has  passed,  the  connecting 
files  should  be  withdrawn  into  the  piquet. 

The  use  of  piqueting  slip  books  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  rear¬ 
guard  commander ;  these  books  should  be  filled  in  by  the  officer 
posting  the  piquets.  A  specimen  page  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
Foil  1  is  given  to  the  piquet  commander,  foil  2  is  given  to  the  road 
sentry,  who  will  eventually  hand  it  to  the  rearguard  commander. 

4.  When  all  the  men  of  a  company,  or  larger  unit,  detailed  to 
furnish  piquets  are  used  up,  the  commander  should  go  to  the 
point  from  which  he  can  best  supervise  the  withdrawal  of  his 
piquets,  and  ensure  that  no  men  are  left  behind  when  the  rear¬ 
guard  passes.  When  the  unit  is  again  assembled  it  will  remain 
with  the  rear  guard, .  or  make  its  way  to  the  main  body,  as  may 
be  ordered  by  the  rearguard  commander. 

5.  In  deciding  on  the  distance  between  the  advanced  guard  and 
the  main  body,  the  advanced  guard  commander  should  remember 
that  the  enemy  is  not  as  a  rule  provided  with  artillery,  and  that 
the  process  of  piqueting  heights  is  slow.  If  many  piquets  have 
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*"  to  be  posted,  it  will  often  be  advisable  that  the  troops  detailed 
for  piqueting  duty  should  start  some  time  before  the  main  body. 

6.  The  rearguard  commander  is  responsible  that  the  piquets  and 
supports  are  withdrawn  before  he  passes  on.  The  main  guard  of 
the  rearguard  will  carry  a  large  distinctive  flag,  on  which  the  piquets 
and  supports  should  direct  their  retirement,  the  actual  moment 
for  withdrawing  the  piquet  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  piquet 
commander.  Piquets  posted  on  a  hill  running  parallel  to  the  route 
of  the  main  body  should  avoid  retiring  along  the  crest  unless  the 
ground  is  known  to  be  favourable.  It  is  generally  best  to  retire 
direct  on  the  rearguard  down  the  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  hill. 

Armoured  motor  batteries  may,  if  suitable  roads  exist,  be  usefully 
employed  in  rearguard  duties  to  assist  the  withdrawal  and  retire¬ 
ment  of  piquets. 

7.  If  the  rearguard  commander  considers  it  impossible  to  reach 
camp  before  nightfall,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  for  him  to 
halt  and  bivouac  for  the  night  in  the  most  favourable  position  for 

,  defence,  informing  the  commander  of  the  force  of  his  action.  It 
is  important  that  this  decision  be  arrived  at  in  time  to  allow  of 
the  necessary  dispositions  for  defence  being  completed  before 
dark.  .  • 

8.  A  rear  guard  must  be  accompanied  by  a  medical  officer  and  a 
proportion  of  ambulance  transport  sufficient  to  deal  with  casualties 
among  the  baggage  guards  and  followers  as  well  as  those  in  the 
rear  guard  itself, 

9.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  main  body  should 
keep  touch  with,  and  regulate  its  pace  by,  the  rear  guard. 

10.  Lines  of  communication . — In  mountain  warfare  it  will  usually 
be  necessary  to  adopt  the  system  of  piquets  described  above  for 
the  protection  of  the  lines  of  communication,  which  are  specially 
liable  to  attack.  In  addition  to  the  regular  garrisons  of  posts 
established  on  the  lines  of  communications,  troops  are  allotted 
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to  these  posts  to  furnish  road  piquets,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  road  half  way  towards  the  two  adjoining 
posts.  The  usual  procedure  is  for  this  force  to  move  out,  putting 
put  piquets  as  it  goes,  and  for  the  balance  not  required  for  the 
actual  piquets  to  take  up  a  position  in  reserve,  between .  the  post 
and  the  limit  of  its  responsibility.  The  convoy  then  only  requires 
a  very  small  escort  to  guard  against  parties  of  the  enemy  which 
may  get  through  the  piquet  line,  and  to  police  the  actual  convoy. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  send  guns  with  the  piqueting  columns  each 
day,  unless  the  piquets  are  always  opposed.  In  difficult  country, 
or  to  command  bridges  or  gorges,  intermediate  posts  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  which  may  contain  troops  for  road  piqueting  or  may  be  of  the 
nature  of  block  houses.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
piquets  going  out  from  camp  daily  to  safeguard  the  passage  of 
convoys  along  the  road,  run  considerable  risks  of  being  ambushed  ; 
they  should  never  proceed  at  the  same  hour  and  by  the  same  route 
to  their  positions  on  consecutive  days. 

169.  Protection  when  at  rest. 

1.  It  is  laid  down  in  Chapter  VII  that,  if  an  enemy  is  so  con¬ 

tinuously  watched  that  he  can  make  no  movement  without  being 
observed,  surprise  is  impossible;  and  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
outposts  is  therefore  observation  of  the  enemy,  resistance  being 
only  the  second.  But  in  mountainous  country  and  against  an 
enemy  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ground,  besides  being 
superior  in  numbers  and  mobility,  patrolling  by  the  outposts 
is  usually  impracticable^  The  system  adopted  both  by  day  and 
night  is  therefore  that  of  establishing  an  outer  and  inner  line  of 
defence.  .  ^  ; 

2.  The  outer  line  consists  of  piquets  placed  so  as  to  deny  to 
the  enemy  ground  from  which  he  could  fire  into  camp.  These 
piquets  are  furnished  by  the  units  to  whose  front  they  are  posted ; 
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their  position  should  be  known  to  all  units  in  camp  and  to  each 
other,  and  they  should  be  in  signalling  communication.  No- 
outpost  commander  is  appointed.  If  the  enemy  is  armed 
with  a  long  range  rifle  it  may  be  necessary  to  deny  to  him  the 
occupation  of  any  commanding  positions  up  to  a  distance  of 
2,000  yards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  piquets  may  be 
much  reduced  if  ground  can  be  found  for  the  camp,  the  formation 
of  which  lends  itself  to  the  defilade  of  the  interior,  such  as  a 
hollow  between  undulations,  the  crests  of  which  are  suitable  for 
the  perimeter,  or  a  commanding  bluff,  along  which  the  perimeter 
can  run. 

3.  The  inner  line  consists  of  a  defensive  perimeter,  which  must 
be  clearly  defined  round  the  whole  encampment  by-  some  obstacle 
or  breastwork,  and  which  is  manned  by  all  troops  not  told  off  for 
other  duties.  The  defence  of  this  perimeter  will  be  based  on  a> 
foundation  of  machine  gun  defence.  Men  should  be  told  off  in 
each  unit  to  stand  to  all  animals,  and  a  general  reserve  should  be- 
detailed ;  special  places  should  also  be  allotted  to  the  followers  in 
the  camping  grounds  of  units.  All  troops  and  followers  should 
be  assembled  on  their  alarm  posts  daily.  After  dark  no  one  should 
on  any  pretext  go  outside  the  perimeter  unless  specially  ordered  to- 
do  so,  in  which  case  the  sentries  should  be  previously  warned.  If 
guns  are  on  the  perimeter  their  frontage  should  be  limited,  and  half 
interval  should  not  as  a  rule  be  exceeded,  i.e.,  a  frontage  of  50  yards, 
for  a  six-gun  battery.  Then  if  one  or  two  sections  have  to  be 
moved  to  'another  part  of  the  camp  the  battery  can  still  provide 
sufficient  rifle  fire  to  defend  its  own  front.  The  salients  and 
entrances  should  each  be  held  by  one  unit. 

4.  All  camps  and  posts  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  defensible 
with  the  smallest  possible  garrison.  When  the  force  of  combatants 
as  insufficient  to  provide  for  an  all-round  defence  (as  in  the  case  of 
convoys,  standing  camps,  or  posts  on  the  line  of  communication)*. 
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&e  perimeter  must  be  defended  by  flanking  fire,  and  must  itself 
?be  made  as  formidable  an  obstacle  as  circumstances  permit. 
IDetached  posts  should  be  avoided  when  possible,  since  they 
iinvolve  larger  garrisons,  but  in  some  sites  they  may  be  indis¬ 
pensable. 

•5.  At  the  end  of  a  march  the  staff  officer  deputed  for  the  purpose 
syill  point  out  the  ground  selected  for  the  camp  or  bivouac  to  the 
advanced  guard  commander.  The  latter  will  then  put  out  piquets 
•ior  .its  temporary  protection,  pending  the  final  arrangements  of 
the  commander  of  the  force,  to  whom  he  will  report  his  disposi¬ 
tions. 

6.  The  following  principles  should  be  observed  in  relieving  out¬ 
posts  : — 

jp0r  a  force  halted. — When  the  outposts  are  relieved  in  the 
imoming,  the  relief  should  never  leave  camp  till  daylight.  When 
the  reliefs  take  place  in  the  evening,  the  troops  relieved  should  be 
..-allowed  ample  time  to  reach  camp  before  dusk. 

For.  a  force  marching  in  the  morning. — The  rear  guard  com- 
miander  is  responsible  for  covering  the  withdrawal  of  outposts 
.with  troops  from  the  rear  guard.  In  this  case  also  the  covering 
..troops  should  not  leave  camp  till  daylight.  The  numbers  to  be 
employed  and  the  ground  to  be  occupied  will  be  at  the  discretion 
.  of  the  rearguard  commander.  The  troops  withdrawn  from  the 
-outposts  will  rejoin  their  units  as  soon  as  possible. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  genuine  night  attack,  controlled  and  pre¬ 
concerted  measures  will  be  taken  to  repel  it.  Star  shell,  rockets, 
cand  Verey  lights  may  be  usefully  employed  for  discovering  the 
*enemy,  when  it  will  become  possible  for  infantry  machine  guns  and 
ieven  guns  to  fire.  Fires  and  flares  may  also  be  lighted  outside 
the  camp  for  this  purpose,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  so  placed 
•'that  the  smoke  is  not  blown  towards  the  defenders. 
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Individual  firing  into  t'ce  dark  at  "snipers”  must  b® 
strictly  forbidden.  A  sniper’s  objects  are  usually  : — 

To  ascertain  from  the  return  fire  the  position  of  piquets,  sentries* 
and  perimeter. 

To  disturb  the  whole  force. 

To  inflict  loss. 

If  their  fire  is  not  returned  they  fail  in  the  first  two  of  these- 
objects,  and  of  the  third  they  are  never  certain.  They  then 
probably  begin  to  fear  a  trap  and  make  off,  and  the  x  camp  is; 
left  in  peace.  If,  however,  their  fire  is  returned,  the  position  of 
the  camp  piquets  is  disclosed  to  the  enemy,  and  the  troops  ares- 
deprived  of  rest,  while  the  chance  of  doing  any  damage  to  tte 
snipers  is  small,  since  they  always  take  care  to  get  behind  good 
cover,  and  nothing  can  be  seen  beyond  the  flash  of  their  rifles.  K 
successful  ambush  has,  however,  a  very  deterrent  effect. 

^  170.  Piquets* 

1.  All  piquets  are  self-contained.  Outlying  sentries  should  not 
be  posted,  but  if  ground  has  to  be  watched  which  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  piquet,  a  detached  piquet  should  be  formed  for  th& 
purpose.  Piquets  usually  vary  in  strength  from  a  section  to 
platoon,  and  on  occasion  may  be  even  stronger  ;  as  far  as  possible* 
they  should  consist  of  complete  tactical  units.  They  should  be  asr~ 
small  as  is  compatible  with  the  object  for  which  they  are  posted. 

2.  Piquets  must  invariably  exercise  every  military  precaution  in 
taking  up  their  positions,  and  should  at  once  provide  themselves  with 
cover,  even  when  posted  for  a  very  short  time.  The  quickest  and! 
most  effective  way  of  doing  this  will  usually  be  by  piling  up  stone  walik; 


*  This  section  applies  to  the  piquets  used  both  for  ‘'Protection  on 
march  ”  (Sec.  I  68)  and  “Protection  when  at  rest  ”  fSec.  169). 
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or  sangars.  These  sangars  should  have  irregular  tops,  so  that 
the  heads  of  men  looking  over  them  may  not  be  plainly  discernible. 
Any  obstacles  which  can  be  made  available  should  also  be  utilized 
in  order  to  check  a  rush.  If  sangared  piquets  are  to  be  occupied 
at  night,  an  all-round  wire  entanglement  should  be  constructed  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  night  defence  the  sangars  should  be  breast 
high,  be  solidly  built,  and  be  provided  with  head  cover,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  enemy  collecting  under  the 
walls,  by  arranging  for  flanking  fire  or  loopholes  placed  low  down, 
as  well  as  by  furnishing  the  garrison  with  grenades  and  rifle  grenades. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  their  being  fired  into  from  camp,  protection 
from  reverse"  fire  must  also  be  provided.  Working  parties  may 
often  be  employed  with  advantage  during  the  day  to  assist  the 
piquets  in  constructing  their  sangars . 

3.  If  attacked,  piquets  must  hold  on  to  their  positions  at  all  costs, 
and  this  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all.  Each  man  in  the 
piquet  should  be  told  off  to  his  alarm  post,  and  it  may  often  be 
necessary  for  a  portion  of  the  piquet  to  remain  awake.  The 
commander  should  invariably  sleep  alongside  a  sentry,  so  that  he 
may  be  quietly  and  quickly  roused. 

Should  there  be  a  likelihood  of  an  attack  on  a  piquet  by  night, 
it  may  be  advisable  for  guns  and  machine  guns  to  register  on  to  the 
areas  on  either  side  of  and  on  the  enemy’s  side  of  the  piquet,  so 
that  if  it  should  be  attacked  a  box  barrage  may  be  put  down  on 
1)hree  sides  of  it. 

Verey  lights  are  not  to  be  used  by  a  piquet  to  discover  an  ap¬ 
proaching  enemy  until  he  has  actually  reached  the  wire 
entanglements,  when  the  attack  can  be  easily  repulsed  by  rifle 
fire,  grenades  and  rifle  grenades. 

4.  The  ascent  from  valleys  to  piquet  heights,  and  the  arrival  in 
a  stats  of  perspiration,  is  a  constant  source  of  ssvere  chill,  and 
it  is  essential  that  men  on  piquet  should  take  warm  coats  or 
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blankets  with  them.  It  is  to  meet  such  cases  that,  in  India,  the 
great  coats  on  summer  scale,  and  a  blanket  per  man  on  winter  scale 
(the  greatcoats  being  then  on  the  person)  are  carried  on  the  same 
class  of  animal  as  first  line  transport,  so  that  it  may  accompany  the 
latter. . 

5.  When  successive  forces  occupy  the  same  camping  ground,  or 
piquet  the  same  road,  it  is  important  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  all  information  as  to  the  best  position  for  the  piquets  being 
communicated  to  the  incoming  force. 

Bush  Fighting. 

171 .  Characteristics  of  bush  tribes, 

1.  The  fighting  value  of  bush  races  may  be  roughly  estimated 
by  the  methods  they  employ  for  protecting  their  villages,  crops, 
and  sacred  places.  The  Asiatic  depends  more  on  his  villages  for 
protection,  and  accordingly  makes  them  his  chief  point  of  defence 
and  concentration.  The  African  frequently  leaves  his  villages 
unprotected  but  guards  his  crops,  and  still  oftener  selects  the 
densest  forest  or  bush  near  a  main  road  or  path  as  his  fighting 
ground.  In  the  thick  bush  of  Somaliland,  and  in  parts  of  the 
Soudan,  the  water  supply  alone  indicates  the  possible  fighting 
ground  of  the  enemy.  A  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
enemy  is,  therefore,  of  great  value  in  arranging  a  plan  of  action. 

2.  The  Burmese  and  the  races  of  our  Indian  North-Eastern 
Frontier  build  stout  stockades  and  trust  mainly  to  these  defences ; 
their  attacks  are  more  or  less  spasmodic  and  ill  executed. 

The  Somalis  and  Soudanese  fight  frequently  in  thick  bush,  and 
their  onslaught  must  be  met  with  well- disciplined  troops.  A  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  these  races  are  usually  armed  with  rifles, 
although  by  no  means  always  expert  in  their  use. 
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Some  West  African  tribes  build  very  strong  stockades,  needing 
powerful  mountain  guns  to  destroy  them.  They  seldom  attack 
except  from  ambush,  but  are  most  tenacious  in  holding  their 
stockades. 

It  is  by  study  of  the  many  variations  of  bush  warfare  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  that  British  officers,  who  are  by  nature  endowed 
with  jungle  instincts  beyond  other  European  races,  can  ensure 
success.  The  chief  weapons  must  be  common  sense,  energy,  self- 
reliance,  and  readiness  to  assume  any  and  every  role  which  the 
conditions  of  service  present.  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  safety 
of  a  whole  column  may  be  jeopardised,  if  even  the  smallest  portion 
of  it  get  out  of  hand,  the  strictest  battle  discipline  is  absolutely 
essential. 

172.  Composition  of  column . 

1.  As  a  force  operating  in  bush  country  will  often  have  to  move 
in  single  file,  it  is  a  sound  principle  not  to  employ  larger  columns 
than  are  absolutely  necessary.  At  the  same  time  every  effort 
should  be  made,  by  carefully  selecting  routes  and  by  a  free  use  of 
axes,  to  move  on  a  broader  front.  The  more  compact  the  force  is 
the  better,  as  a  lengthy  baggage  column  is  a  source  of  danger  and 
causes  fatigue  and  delay. 

To  avoid  long  columns,  it  is  often  necessary  to  move  by  more 
than  one  route.  In  such  cases  inter- communication  is  frequently 
impossible,  and  therefore  if  the  enemy  is  likely  to  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  this  dispersion,  each  column  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  self-contained.  A  knowledge  of  the  enemy’s  tactics 
W'ill  be  the  best  guide  to  the  strength  and  composition  of  columns. 

2.  A  punitive  column  generally  consists  of  infantry,  with  a 
proportion  of  mountain  guns.  In  countries  where  aircraft  or 
mounted  troops  can  act,  the  presence  of  these  is  much  dreaded  by 
savages.  Against  an  enemy  who  fights  outside  stockades,  machine 
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guns  are  very  efficacious ;  and  in  any  case  against  all  uncivilized 
people  a  sudden  burst  of  fire  from  these  is  often  most  paralyzing. 

Rifle  grenades  will  often  be  effective  against  a  stockaded  enemy 
or  in  bush  of  only  moderate  density, 

173.  Marches. 

1.  In  bush  it  is  rarely  possible  to  march  before  daylight,  and  it 
has  been  found  in  hot  climates  that  distances  can  be  covered  with 
the  greatest  ease  to  the  troops  by  marching  as  soon  as  it  is  light  and 
continuing  up  to  midday  with  the  usual  short  halts,  and  then 
halting  for  about  three  hours  to  enable  the  men  to  cook  a  meal  and 
the  animals  to  graze.  The  afternoon  march  should  not  be  more 
than  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours’  duration,  so  as  to  allow  of  an 
hour’s  daylight  in  which  to  form  a  zareba  and  to  distribute  rations 
and  water. 

2.  In  all  bush  countries  camp  should  be  reached  in  time  to  make 
defensive  and  other  preparations  for  the  night  before  darkness  sets 
in.  In  tropical  climates  sanitary  precautions  are  of  the 
greatest  importance/  and  time  should  be  allowed  for  these. 
Near  the  equator  all  days  are  practically  the  same  length. 

3.  The  distances  which  should  divide  the  parts  of  a  column 
cannot  be  fixed.  It  is  important  to  keep  as  closed  up  as  possible 
in  dense  bush,  or  the  enemy  may  interpose  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  column.  In  less  dense  country  the  advanced  guard 
may  be  from  100  yards  or  more  to  the  front.  Turns  in  a  path  are 
sometimes  frequent  and  very  erratic,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  well 
closed  up  that  all  parts  of  a  column  can  maintain  their  cohesion 
and  act  more  or  less  in  concert. 

4.  When  the  nature  of  the  bush  admits  and  the  enemy  is  likely 
to  adopt  offensive  tactics,  the  best  formation  for  the  main  body  on 
the  line  of  march  is  an  elastic  square. 
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Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
tailing  the  offensive  in  bush  warfare.  This  can  rarely  -be  done 
if  the  transport  is  with  the  fighting  troops  at  the  moment  of 
collision.  Whenever  possible,  a  column  should  park  and  form  a 
zareba  round  its  transport  before  coming  into  action.  Bold 
scouting  and  an  intelligent  use  of  friendly  natives  will  usually  afford 
the  column  sufficient  warning  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 

5.  When  it  is  necessary  to  march  in  file  or  single  file,  halts  should 
be  frequent.  During  these  the  men  composing  various  units  or 
parts  of  the  column  should  close  up  at  once,  and  distances  should 
then  be  corrected  between  units. 

At  all  such  halts  an  elongated  square  should  invariably  be  formed 
with  the  troops  facing  outwards  and  the  carriers  in  the  centre. 
The  path  itself  must  be  left  clear. 

While  the  head  and  tail  of  the  column  consist  of  strong  bodies 
of  troops,  the  baggage  guard  marches  in  small  parties  interpolated 
between  the  gangs  of  carriers,  and,  by  facing  right  and  left  alternately 
at  the  halt,  these  parties  ensure  unbroken  flanks  down  the  sides  of 
the  column. 

6.  The  guns  should  be  near  the  . head  of  the  main  body.  The 
baggage  guard  should  be  sufficient  to  hold  its  own  in  case  of  any 
temporary  separation  from  the  remainder  of  the  force  and  should 
be  under  a  specially  appointed  officer. 

The  strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  precautions  against 
accidental  firing  of  the  bush  by  columns  on  the  march.  The  careless 
act  of  a  single  individual  may  result  in  parts  of  the  column  becoming 
separated  from  each  other  for  several  hours. 

174.  The  advanced  guard. 

1.  Against  an  enemy  unprovided  with  artillery  or  modern  rifles  in 
any  numbers,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  bush  warfare,  the  main  body 
is  able  to  march  so  close  to  the  advanced  guard  as  to  be  able  to 
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support  it  immediately.  The  advanced  guard  should  be  strong 
*  enough  to  brush  aside  minor  opposition  and  to  hold  its  own  till 
supported.  Whether  the  advanced  guard  should  move  out  to  a 
distance  from  camp  .  before  the  column  leaves  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  enemy,  but  in  any  event  the  advanced  guard  must 
be  ready  for  action  while  camp  i$  being  broken,  and  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  camp  should  be  patrolled  to  give  warning  of  any 
enemy  collecting  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (Sec.  83,  1). 

2.  Scouts  precede  the  advanced  guard,  and  should  be  as  far  in 
the  bush  on  either  side  of  the  route  as  will  allow  of  their  being 
efficiently  directed  from  the  path ;  they  should  carry  their  rifles 

’  ready  for  immediate  use.  Close  behind  these  come  the  point,  the 
remainder  of  the  vanguard  follows.  The  scouts  and  flankers  will 
work  in  complete  silence,  using  whistles  if  necessary  as  signals. 
None  but  well-trained  men  can  perform  these  duties,  untrained 
men  will  soon  be  lost  in  the  bush.  As  soon  as  they  observe  any¬ 
thing  suspicious  they  should  remain  perfectly  still  and  call  up  their 
F  comrades  by  whistle.  If  the  enemy  is  discovered  and  offers  a  good 
mark,  rifle  fire  may  be  used.  When  a  scout  has  fired  he  should  at 
once  report  what  he  has  fired  at. 

No  villages,  open  spaces,  streams,  nullahs,  or  knolls  should  be 
crossed  or  approached  before  being  thoroughly  examined. 

3.  Where  the  country  permits,  the  route  may  be  piqueted  as 

described  in  Sec.  168.  When  such  piquets  are  placed  in  jungle, 
all  ranks  should  be  informed  of  their  exact  position.  To  avoid 
accidents  one  or  two  men  should  be  placed  on  a  path  opposite  the 
spot  and  warn  passing  troops.  r 

4.  The  advanced  guard  should  see  that  all  paths  leading  off  the 
p  line  of  advance  are.  carefully  closed.  This  can  be  done  by  marking 

the  wrong  paths  by  cut  branches,  or  by  grass,  placed  a  little 
beyond  the  proper  path  to  prevent  them  from  being  displaced; 
trees  may  be  blazed ;  or  where  an  important  turning  exists  two 
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men  may  be  left  on  the  path.  After  dark  this  latter  is  the  only 
method,  and  if  not  adopted  great  confusion  and  delay  may  be 
caused  in  a  column. 

5.  In  very  difficult  countries  assistance  to  aircraft  to  find  their 
way  to  the  column  may  be  necessary.  This  may  take  the  form 
of  streamers  on  high  trees,  etc. 

175.  Flankers. 

Every  column  in  addition  to  its  other  precautions  must  have 
flankers  at  varying  distances  along  its  route  to  protect  it  from 
surprise. 

Savages  who  adopt  offensive  tactics  usually  make  the  baggage 
their  objective ;  partly  in  the  hope  of  loot  but  also  because  they 
know  that  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  defensive  as  opposed  to  the  offensive 
portion  of  the  force. 

1£  attacked  on  a  flank,  the  advanced  guard  should  halt  and 
throw  out  extra  flankers  or  piquets.  Mountain  guns  should  be 
prepared  for  action. 

176.  The  rear  guard. 

1.  The  rear  guard  must  be  strong  enough  to  act  independently 
or  to  assist  the  baggage  guard  at  any  time.  Many  savage  races 
make  a  point  of  attacking  the  rear  guard,  thinking  themselves 
safe  from  attack  in  so  doing.  In  such  cases  ambuscades,  if  success¬ 
fully  planned,  will  often  so  disconcert  the  enemy  as  to  stop  all 
further  attempts  for  the  time  being. 

2.  Just  before  daylight  the  rear  guard  for  the  day  will  relieve 
the  outposts.  Piquets  and  sentries  round  camp  should  be  doubled 
and  not  withdrawn  till  the  camp  is  clear ;  the  commander  of  the 
rear  guard .  will  then  inform  the  commander  of  the  force  that  all 
is  ready  for  the  advance. 

The  covering  of  the  movement  out  of  camp  is  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  rear  guard. 
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177.  Protection  when  at  restr 

1.  In  bush  warfare  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  special  systems  of 
outposts,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  enemy.  The  degree  of  security  will  depend  more  on  the 
common  sense  employed  in  improvising  it  than  on  any  rules. 
Savages  see  further  by  night,  are  endowed  with  cunning,  and  are 
generally  superior  in  numbers ;  they  move  silently  and  know  the 
bush.  Against  them,  therefore,  vigilance  by  night  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

2.  Camps  should  be  formed  on  the  perimeter  system ;  well 
guarded  by  obstacles,  for  which  barbed  wire  is  of  value ;  in  easy 
soil  trenches  will  be  useful.  Much  clearing  hcs  generally  to  be 
done,  and  may  conveniently  be  commenced  by  several  parties 
working  outwards  from  the  centre  of  the  camping  ground.  A 
second  series  of  parties  follows  the  first,  to  collect  the  material 
and  form  it  into  abattis.  Sufficient  branches  for  hutting  should 
be  left.  Large  trees  should  not  be  cut'  down,  as  while  standing 
they  take  up  little  room,  and  if  felled  require  much  labour  and 
time  to  remove. 

Protection  must  be  provided  for  the  working  parties. 

At  sunset  all  paths  in  the  vicinity  of  camp  should  be  blocked 
by  obstacles,  which  should  be  removed  next  morning.  One  or  two 
single  strands  of  wire  run  round  the  camp  through  the  brushwood, 
and  firmly  fixed  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  will  usually  stop 
a  savage  rush. 

3.  The  troops  should  be  placed  on  the  perimeter.  All  shelters 
should  open  outwards.  Piquets  will  be  told  off  at  special  points  on 
the  perimeter.  Camp  followers  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in 
what  they  have  to  do  in  case  of  attack.  A  clear  space  should  be 
left  immediately  behind  the  firing  lines  all  round  the  perimeter,  to 
facilitate  communication  and  control  in  the  event  of  attack. 
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4.  Patrols  should  search  the  surrounding  ground  by  day.  Paths 
should  be  constructed  between  all  units,  and  the  better  and  neater 
they  are,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  avoid  all  confusion  in  case  of  alarm. 

By  day,  piquets  should  be  posted  some  way  out,  watching  paths, 
open  clearings,  and  nullahs  leading  to  camp ;  these  should  be 
withdrawn  at  night.  If  for  any  special  reason  a  piquet  is  left  out 
at  night,  it  should  be  made  safe  from  fire  from  the  camp,  and  also 
from  surprise.  In  no  case  should  it  fall  back  on  camp  during  an 
attack.  It  can  sometimes  be  arranged  for  native  scouts  to  remain 
out  all  night  in  small  groups,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  camp 
to  give  timelv  warning  of  an  enemy’s  approach.  Such  scouts  . 
should  make  a  prearranged  signal  when  returning  to  camp  with 
information,  and  all  sentries  should  know  the  signal  agreed  upon.  J 
The  natives .  employed  on  such  duties  are  the  best  judges  as  to 
when  and  where  they  are  feasible.  Too  much  reliance  must  not  be 
placed  on  these  native  scouts,  and  their  employment  should  be 
in  no  way  considered  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  posting  an  adequate 
number  of  sentries  round  the  perimeter. 

5.  The  guns  should  always  be  ready  to  use  star  shell  and  shrapnel 
set  at  0,  and  must  be  prepared  to  move  at  once  to  any  part  of  the 
perimeter.  Machine  guns  should  be  placed  so  as  to  enfilade  the 
front.  '  Star  shell  are  the  dread  of  savages,  and  if  supplemented  by 
some  form  of  small  portable  searchlight  will  generally  stop  all 
attempts  at  night  attacks. 


178.  Precautions  in  camp  and  bivouac . 

1.  It  is  advisable  to  place  troops  in  camp  on  the  same  system 
daily,  the  advanced  guard  always  forming  the  front  face  and  the 
rear  guard  the  rear  face ;  men  and  followers  soon  learn  to  move 
into  their  proper  places  immediately  they  reach  the  bivouac. 

2.  The  smoke  from  fires  is  often  most  trying  in  close  bivouac  ; 
fires  should  be  limited  to  absolute  requirements  and  placed  as  far 
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as  possible  to  leeward.  In  countries  where  there  is  thorn  bush  or 
long  grass,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  guard  against  fire  during 
the  dry  season.  No  fires  are  to  be  lighted  save  on  properly  cleared 
spaces  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

3.  The  baggage  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  confusion  in 
loading  at  dawn.  Baggage  guards  should  be  distributed  before  a 
start  is  made.  Where  animals  are  used  as  transport  it  is  necessary 
to  form  a  zareba  round  them,  not  only  as  a  precaution  against  the 
enemy,  but  to  prevent  them  being  stampeded  or  straying.  Measures 
of  a  similar  nature  may  sometimes  be  advisable  in  connection  with 
camp  followers  and  carriers  as  a  precaution  against  panic. 

4.  The  position  of  night  latrines  must  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  tactical  situation,  but  whenever 
possible  they  should  be  outside  the  perimeter,  under  charge  of 
sentries.  Day  latrines  must  be  further  away  but  within  the  line  of 
piquets. 

179.  Convoy  camps . 

1.  With  a  view  to  utilizing  wagons  or  the  loads  of  pack  animals 
as  a  means  of  defence,  convoy  camps  are  sometimes  advantageous 
in  warfare  against  savages. 

2.  Other  considerations  being  favourable,  the  best  formation  for  a 
convoy  camp  is  that  of  a  square,  the  wagons  being  arranged  axle  to 
axle  as  closely  as  possible.  Except  on  the  rear  face,  poles  and 
shafts  should  face  outwards,  to  facilitate  driving  off  next  morning. 
If,  however,  the  wagons  thus  arranged  do  not  afford  a  sufficient 
area  for  the  animals,  they  may  be  placed  end  on,  the  poles  or 
shafts  of  each  being  secured  under  the  body  of  the  one  in  its  front. 
In  either  case,  openings  must  be  left  on  each  face  by  drawing 
forward  or  backward  one  or  more  wagons,  which,  in  case  of 
attack,  can  at  once  be  run  into  place.  If  rapidity  of  forming  the 
camp  is  an  object,  the  wagons  may  be  drawn  up  in  either  a 
triangular  or  a  diamond  form. 


3.  Where  the  site  is  favourable  and  the  convoy  and  escort  large, 
two  convoy  camps  may  be  formed,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  risk 
of  their  firing  into  each  other  in  the  event  of  a  night  attack.  When 
the  escort  is  small  and  the  convoy  large,  a  cattle  camp  may  be  formed 
with  two  small  camps  at  opposite  corners  of  the  cattle  camp  for 
the  escort. 

4.  With  pack  transport  the  loads  of  animals  may  be  used  to 
form  a  defensive  perimeter  on  the  same  principles,  being  supple¬ 
mented  by  abatis,  sangars,  or  trenches. 

Desert  Fighting. 

180.  General  'principles . 

1.  British  troops  will  sometimes  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
operations  in  purely  desert  country,  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  terrain 
of  heavy  sand,  for  almost  complete  lack  of  vegetation, ..and  for  great 
scarcity  of  water. 

2.  In  such  surroundings,  the  foe  will  often  comprise  native 
horsemen  such  as  the  tribesmen  of  Arabia,  armed  with  modern 
rifles,  and  adepts  at  guerilla  tactics,  but  usually  little  inclined  to  press 
home  an  attack,  unless  they  see  an  opportunity  to  take  the  troops 
at  a  disadvantage.  Their  normal  procedure  is  to  harass  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  columns  by  long-range  fire,  and  to  attempt  to  cut  off 
and  overwhelm  detached  parties,  convoys  and  stragglers.  These 
guerilla  horsemen  are  remarkable  for  their  mobility,  for  their  powers 
of  rapid  concentration  and  dispersion  and  for  their  independence  of 
communications. 

3.  Against  such  an  enemy,  mounted  troops,  so  far  as  the  water 
facilities  permit  of  their  employment,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Light  armoured  cars,  prepared  for  desert  transit,  are  a  valuable 
aid. 
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In  the  terrain  visualized  above,  it  will  be  usually  possible  to  march 
in  lines  of  short  columns.  Protective  mounted  detachments,  sup¬ 
ported  if  possible  by  light  armoured  cars,  and  opening  fire  at  once 
on  any  hostile  bodies  within  range,  should  usually  suffice  to  prevent 
the  march  of  the  main  columns  from  being  interfered  with. 

4.  If  the  enemy,  however,  is  of  a  fanatical  nature  and  prone 
to  shock  tactics,  the  principle  of  the  elastic  square  should  be  more 
closely  adhered  to.  But  in  view  of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
field  of  fire,  and  of  the  great  power  of  modern  fire-arms,  the  shoulder 
to  shoulder  formation  adopted  for  bush  fighting  can  preferably  give 
place  to  a  system  of  groups  of  self-contained  bodies  of  troops. 

At  night,  however,  in  camp  or  bivouac  the  rigid  square  should  be 
adhered  to. 

5.  In  all  forms  of  desert  warfare,  the  considerations  of  water  supply 
will  greatly  affect  the  tactics  of  the  campaign,  and  will  impose 
limitations  on  the  numbers  of  troops  that  can  be  employed. 

6.  The  remarks  in  Sec.  164,  3,  as  regards  a  strong  aerial . 
offensive,  apply  in  a  marked  degree  to  a  desert  campaign.  Further, 
in  an  unsurveyed  and  trackless  country,  aerial  reconnaissance,  in 
addition  to  locating  the  hostile  forces,  will  often  prove  the  most 
reliable  means  whereby  a  commander  can  ascertain  his  own  where¬ 
abouts,  and  the  direction  of  his  next  water  supply. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ammunition  Supply. 


181.  General  principles. 

1.  The  fundamental  principle  of  ammunition  supply  is 
that  ammunition  must  be  passed  systematically  from  rear 
to  front  to  replace  that  expended  in  battle. 

Troops  in  action  should  never  have  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  enemy  to  fetch  further  supplies. 

2.  A  commander’s  power  of  manoeuvre  is  largely  dependent  on 
ability  to  keep  his  troops  supplied  with  ammunition.  Careful 
arrangements  for  ammunition  supply  must  therefore  form  part  of 
every  plan  of  operations,  and  early  reconnaissance  of  the  lines  of 
ammunition  supply  and  of  ammunition  refilling  poiritsis  necessary. 

3.  During  position  warfare,  it  will  generally  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  use  transport  economically,  to  pool  it  lor  general  purposes. 

In  mobile  operations,  however,  no  lorries  or  other  vehicles  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  transport  of  ammunition  should  be  diverted  from 
their  legitimate  functions,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

4.  On  the  march  or  in  action  the  various  6chelons  should  be  so 
situated  that  when  an  engagement  takes  place  a  regular  system  of 
supply  can  at  once  begin. 

Each  Echelon  must  be  constantly  aware  of  the  position  of,  and  be 
in  communication  with  the  echelon  next  in  front  of  it,  so  that  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  ammunition  wanted  can  be  sent  forward 
promptly  to  the  points  required. 

All  expenditure  from  ammunition  echelons  must  be  replaced 
immediately. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  an  attack  on  a  large  scale,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  will  usually  be  greater  than  can  be  supplied  immediately. 
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Preparations  for  the  attack  must  therefore  include  the  placing  at  the 
guns  or  at  forward  ammunition  refilling  points  of  sufficient  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  ensure  that  Echelons  remain  full  after  the  estimated  initial 
expenditure. 

No  more  ammunition  will  be  placed  at  the  guns  than  will  be  fired 
from  the  initial  gun  positions.  The  balance  of  the  ammunition 
which  it  is  estimated  will  be  expended  in  subsequent  stages  of  the 
attack,  in  excess  of  what  can  be  brought  up  to  the  A.R.P.’s  and 
H.A.  dumps  during  the  action,  should  be  placed  in  well  concealed 
positions,  sited  well  forward  so  that  they  will  be  within  easy  reach 
of  the  guns  after  their  first,  and  possibly  their  second,  move  forward. 

In  a  withdrawal  or  rear  guard  action  corps  must  arrange  daily 
for  the  formation  of  reserves  of  ammunition  at  convenient  places 
for  the  next  day,  and  the  Q.M.G.’s  branch  of  the  staff  will  inform  the 
commander  of  the  corps  heavy  artillery  and  divisions  of  the  positions 
of  such  reserves  overnight. 

5.  Indents  for  ammunition  are  not  required.  Ammunition  receipts 
only  are  necessary  and  will  be  prepared  by  the  officer  handing 
over  the  ammunition  for  the  number  of  full  vehicles  issued  from  the 
dump  or  column,  and  will  be  signed  by  the  officer  receiving  them, 
who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  they  contain  what  he  requires. 

The  accounts  of  rounds  fired  will  be  kept  under  the  orders  of 
commanders  of  units. 

6.  Responsibility  for  the  provision  arid  care  of  ammunition. — The 
R.A.  at  the  H.Q.  of  a  formation,  after  consultation  with  the  general 
staff,  will  estimate  the  quantity  of-  ammunition  required  on  a  given 
date  or  for  a  given  operation. 

The  delivery  of  the  ammunition  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Q.M.G.’s  branch  of  the  staff,  as  far  forward  as  the  divisional 
A.R.P.’s,  in  the  case  of  field  gun,  S.A.  ammunition,  grenades,  light 
signals,  and  trench  mortar  ammunition ;  and  as  far  as  the  'corps 
heavy  artillery  re-filling  point  in  the  case  of  medium  and  heavy 
gun  ammunition. 
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182.  Distribution  of  ammunition  reserves. 

1.  The  work  of  replenishing  ammunition  is  divided  between  : — 

(i.)  Units  with  divisions,  cavalry  divisions  ard  corps  troops. 

(ii.)  Units  working  on  the  lines  of  communication,  which  are 
responsible  for  the  delivery  of  ammunition  at  ammuni¬ 
tion  railheads. 

2.  The  reserves  of  ammunition  with  the  fighting  troops,  other  than 
tanks,  are  distributed  in  action  among : — 

(i.)  Regimental  reserves. 

(ii.)  Divisional  reserves,  consisting  of  the  divisional  ammunition 
column  for  artillery  and  the  S.A.A.  section  of  each 
company  of  the  divisional  train  for  infantry  and  machine 
gins.  (For  the  organization  of  ammunition  supply  with 
a  cavalry  division  see  Sec.  185.) 

3.  Pack  artillery  brigades  and  army  brigades  of  horse  and  field 
artillery  have  brigade  ammunition  columns ;  those  of  pack  artillery 
form  an  additional  ammunition  echelon.  Army  field  aitillery  bri¬ 
gade  ammunition  columns  accompany  the  brigades  on  transfer  from 
one  formation  to  another  and  in  practice  arc  usually  attached  to 
divisional  ammunition  columns. 

An  A.F.A.  or  A.H.A  brigade  M.T.  section  is  also  provided  for  each 
army  brigade,  and  is  transferred  with  it. 

183.  Corps  mechanical  transport  columns. 

1.  Higher  formations  should  direct  the  movement  of 
mechanical  transport  units  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to 
facilitate  traffic  control. 

The  divisional  and  corps  troops  mechanical  transport  com¬ 
panies  of  a  corps  together'  form  the  corps  mechanical  transport 
column,  under  the  command  of  a  senior  officer  of  the  R.AS.C. 
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Similarly,  the  R.G.A.  brigade  M.T.  companies  together  form  the 
corps  heavy  artillery  M.T.  column,  which  is  under  the  command  of 
the  G.O.C.  corps  heavy  artillery. 

A  certain  number  of  the  lorries  of  a  company  are  allotted  for 
ammunition  supply,  and  will  normally  convey  ammunition  from 
railheads  to  divisional  ammunition  refilling  points  in  the  case  of  field 
artillery,  and  to  heavy  artillery  A.R.P.’s  and  the  guns  in  the  case  of 
heavy  and  siege  artillery. 

In  rapid  moving  warfare,  a  proportion  of  the  ammunition  lorries 
of  a  divisional  M.T.  company  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
the  division,  so  that  thr-ir  movements  and  work  can  be  directly  co¬ 
ordinated  with  that  of  divisional  ammunition  and  S.A.A.  columns. 

2.  With  cavalry,  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  divisional, 
mechanical  transport  columns  will  normally  be  regulated  by  the 
headquarters  of  the  cavalry  corps  under  instructions  received  from 
general  headquarters. 

3.  Whenever  artillery  is  transferred  from  one  formation  to 
another,  the  lorry  strengths  of  the  corps  concerned  is  adjusted,  if 
necessary,  by  the  transfer  of  a  proportionate  number  of  lorries. 

4.  Should  the  sites  of  A.R.P.’s  net  be  selected  in  time  to  communi¬ 
cate  them  to  M.T.  companies  before  the  full  lorries  leave  railheads, 
the  lorries  will  be  directed  to  “  Rendezvous,”  at  which  the  positions 
of  the  A.R.P.’s  will  be  communicated  to  them. 

These  rendezvous  will  usually  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of 
divisional  ammunition  columns,  but  sufficiently  far  behind  the 
fighting  troops  to  ensure  that  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  latter 
is  not  curtailed. 

The  commanders  of  the  divisional  ammunition  S.A.A.  columns 
and  heavy  artillery  ammunition  vehicles  are  responsible  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  ammunition  demanded  to  refill  their  com¬ 
mands. 
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5.  In  moving  warfare,  the  utmost  use  should  be  made  of  mechanical 
transport,  as  far  as  the  roads  admit.  During  prolonged  operations 
the  strain  on  ammunition  units  employing  horse -draught,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  lorries,  and  the  physical  capacities  of  lorry  drivers, 
must  receive  equal  consideration. 

5.  An  artillery  officer  is  allotted  to  each  corps  mechanical  trans¬ 
port  column,  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  lorries  forwarded 
to  the  various  refilling  points  contain  the  nature  of  ammunition 
required. 

184.  Divisional  ammunition  units. 

1.  Divisional  ammunition  columns  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  divisional  artillery.  They  are  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  divisional  artillery  commanders.' 

2.  A  divisional  ammunition  column  is  organized  in  Wo  Echelons 
The  first  Echelon  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  carries 
field  gun  and  field  howitzer  ammunition  in  ammunition  wagons ; 
the  second  echelon  carries  similar  natures  of  ammunition  in  general 
service  wagons. 

3.  The  divisional  ammunition  column  commander  should  estab¬ 
lish  his  headquarters  at  the  ammunition  refilling  point  selected  for 
the  lorries  of  the  divisional  mechanical  transport  company. 

4.  The  supply  from  ammunition  columns,  &c.,  is  not  necessarily 
restricted  to  troops  of  their  own  division  or  brigade.  In  an  emer¬ 
gency,  any  unit  is  to  receive  ammunition  on  demand  from  any 
column  at  hand  which  may  carry  ammunition  of  the  type  required. 

5.  S.A.A.  for  infan  tty  and  machine  guns  is  carried  in  a  section 
of  each  company  of  the  divisional  train.  The  supply  of  S.A.A. 
will  be  conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those  of  artillery 
ammunition. 
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185.  Ammunition  supply  fen'  a  cavalry  division. 

1.  Gun  ammunition  for  the  horse  artillery  batteries  of  a  cavalry 
division  will  be  carried  by  a  horse  artillery  brigade  ammunition 
column  which  is  organized  similarly  to  an  army  field  artillery 
brigade  ammunition  column.  {See  Sec.  186.) 

2.  The  horse  artillery  commander  is  responsible  for  the  control 
and  supply  of  ammunition  from  the  ammunition  column  to  the 
batteries. 

3.  It  is  essential  that  constant  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  question 
of  expenditure  of  horseflesh,  while  ensuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
ammunition.  Motor  lorries  should  convey  ammunition  right  up  to 
battery  wagon  lines  whenever  possible. 

4.  The  supply  of  S.A.A.  for  cavalry  and  machine  guns  with  a 
cavalry  division  is  organized  similarly  to  that  of  a  division. 

186.  Artillery  brigade- and  battery  ammunitiem  columns. 

1.  Independent  brigade  ammunition  columns  are  provided  for 
pack  artillery  ( See  Sec.  182.)  The  establishment  of  these  units  is 
framed  to  admit  of  the  conveyance  of  ammunition  either  by  pack 
or  by  means  of  A.T.  carts,  according  to  circumstances.  When  pack 
artillery  forms  part  of  the  artillery  of  a  field  force,  its  ammunition 
column  will  be  refilled  from  the  second  echelon  of  divisional  am¬ 
munition  columns  or  directly  from  corps  mechanical  transport 
lorries. 

Independent  brigade  ammunition  columns  are  ‘  also  provided 
for  army  field  artillery  brigades.  These  will  normally  be  attached 
to  the  divisional  ammunition  column  of  the  division  with  which 
they  are  serving. 
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2.  Every  battery,  other  than  those  on  railway  mountings,  is 
provided  with  sufficient  transport  for  its  immediate  requirements 
in  action.  This  transport,  whatever  its  nature,  is  an  integral  part 
of  tue  battery,  and  is  primarily  intended  for  the  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  forward  from  ammunition  refilling  points. 

Batteries  on  railway  mountings  have  no  regular  ammunition 
echelon,  but  ammunition  is  sent  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
position  in  trucks,  as  the  tactical  situation  demands. 

3.  Batteries  of  heavy  guns  (6-in.)  and  of  heavy  howitzers  not 
■permanently  brigaded  are  provided  with  battery  ammunition 
columns  (M.T.)  owing  to  their  liability  to  be  employed  independently. 
Their  ammunition  columns  will  normally  transport  ammunition 
direct  from  raillnsad  to  battery  positions. 

4.  The  corps  heavy  artillery  commander  should  be  responsible 
under  the  G.O.C.,  R.A.,  and' in  consultation  with  the  Q.M.G.  branch 
of  the  corps  staff,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  heavy 
artillery  ammunition  refilling  points  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
supply  forward  of  these  points,  the  corps  being  responsible  from 
railhead  to  ammunition  refilling  points. 


187.  Ammunition  supply  in  position  warfare 

1.  In  order  to  meet  any  possible  breakdown  in  the  railway  system 
or  other  unforeseen  emergency '  army  and  corps  reserves  of  am¬ 
munitions  should  be  established  in  suitable  positions  and  in  sufficient 
time,  before  operations  begin,  or  as  soon  as  any  pause  occurs  in 
moving  warfare. 

A  natural  tendency  to  dump  an  unnecessary  quantity  of 
ammunition  must  always  be  guarded  against.  Ammunition 
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can  seldom  be  dumped  to  meet  every  possible  contingency. 
The  control  of  ammunition  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
higher  formations  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  The  army,  guided  by  instructions  received  from  general  head¬ 
quarters,  will  lay  down  how  much  ammunition  is  to  be  held  in 
front  of  railhead  and  its  general  distribution.  This  ammunition 
will  be  generally  divided  between : — 

(i.)  Ammunition  on  charge  of  division  and  corps  heavy 
artillery. 

(ii.)  Corps  reserves. 

(iii.)  Army  reserves. 

Corps  reserves  are  usually  supplied  by  rail  or  by  divisional  or 
corps  troops  M.T  companies  drawing  from  railhead. 

Approximately  20  per  cent,  of  the  ammunition  held  in  a  corps 
area  should  be  retained  under  corps  control.  Army  reserves  are 
normally  supplied  direct  by  rail. 

3.  Army  ammunition  railheads,  depots,  or  dumps,  should  be 
beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy’s  ordinary  long  range,  guns,  that  is 
15,000  yards  from  the  general  line  of  the  enemy’s  batteries. 

Ammunition  railheads  must  be  selected  for  rear  zones.  These 
should  be  constructed  to  admit  of  lorries  being  loaded  direct  from 
the  broad  gauge  line. 

Time  and  traffic  congestion  are  generally  the  main  factors  which 
limit  the  handling  of  ammunition  at  railhead  and  its  transport 
forward.  As  a  general  guide,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  take 
about  two  hours  to  clear  an  ammunition  train  at  railhead. 

4.  Ammunition  refilling  points  must  be  selected  for  rear  zones, 
their  positions  being  made  known  in  advance  to  all  concerned. 

5.  The  supply  of  ammunition  must  be  so  arranged  that  by  the 
aid  of  light  railways,  tramways,  lorries,  horse-drawn  wagons  and 
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pack  convoys,  a  continued  interruption  of  traffic  by  the  enemy’s 
fire  is  impossible. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Q.M.G.’s  branch  of  the  staff  so  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  use  of  broad  gauge  railways,  light  railways,  tramways, 
mechanical  transport,  and  horse  transport,  that  the  most  economical 
use  is  made  of  each. 

Each  echelon  must  deliver  as  far  forward  as  it  can  with  reasonable 
safety,  and  the  number  of  times  ammunition  is  handled  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

7.  In  cases  where  field  artillery  ammunition  may  have  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  face  of  heavy  shell  fire,  a  combination  of  light 
railway  and  pack  convoy  will  give  the  best  results.  Where  light- 
railways  do  not  exist,  artillery  brigade  dumps  should  be  formed  and 
kept  supplied  by  horsed  transport,  supply  forward  being  carried 
out  by  pack  convoys.  Loading  and  unloading  must  not,  however, 
take  place  on  “  through  ”  lines,  whether  of  broad  or  light  gauge. 

8.  Ammunition  carrying  tanks,  if  available,  may  prove  of  great 
value,  and  the  utmost  use  should  be  made  of  this  form  of  transport. 

188.  Explosives. 

1.  It  is  the.  duty  of  the  Q.M.G.'s  branch  of  the  staff  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  C.E.  to  arrange  for  the  replenishment  o:  ex¬ 
plosives. 

2.  The  first  reserve  will  be  held  in  the  small  arms  sections 
of  the  divisional  train,  the  next  in  the  corps  M.T.  column. 

3.  Units  will  draw  on  the  reserve  as  required,  either  for  replen¬ 
ishment  or  for  loading  up  charges  when  large  quantities  are  required, 
as  in  tunnelling  operations,  or  where  a  deliberate  retirement  on  a 
large  scale  has  to  be  prepared  for. 
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APPENDIX. 

Specimen  Page  of  Piqueting  Slip  Book. 
See  Sec.  168  (3). 


Counterfoil. 

First  Foil. 

Second  Foil. 

Date . 

Date . 

Date . . . 

Unit . 

Unit  . 

Unit  . 

Piquet  No . '. . 

Piquet  No . 

Piqnfvh  Nn 

|  Strength,  Officer . 

Strength,  Officer  . . . 

Strength,  Officer  . . . 

N.C.O . Rifles... 

N.C.O . ..Rifles... 

N.C.O... ....Rifles... 

Right  or  left  of 
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